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CHAPTER I 
4 E ought to be here,” said Lady 

H Tranmore, as she turned away 

from the window. 

Mary Lyster laid down her work. It 
was a fine piece of church embroidery, 
which, seeing that it had been designed 
for her by no less a person than young 
Mr. Burne-Jones himself, made her the 
envy of her pre-Raphaelite friends. 

“Yes, indeed. You made out there 
was a train about twelve.” 

“Certainly. They can’t have taken 
more than an hour to speechify after the 
declaration of the poll. And I -know 
William meant to catch that train if he 
possibly could.” 

“ And take his seat this evening?” 

Lady Tranmore nodded. She moved 
restlessly about the room, fidgeting with 
a book here and there, and evidently full 
of thoughts. Mary Lyster watched her a 
little longer, then quietly took up her 
work again. Her air of well-bred sym- 
pathy, the measured ease of her move- 
ments, contrasted with Lady Tranmore’s 
impatience. Yet in truth she was listen- 
ing no less sharply than her companion 
to the sounds in the street outside. 

Lady Tranmore made her way to the 
window, and stood there looking out on 
the park. It was the week before Easter, 
and the plane-trees were not yet in leaf. 
But a few thorns inside the park railings 
were already lavishly green, and there 
was a glitter of spring flowers beside the 
park walks, not showing, however, in such 
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glorious abundance as became the fash- 
ion a few years later. It was a mild 
afternoon, and the drive was full of car- 
riages. From the bow-window of the old, 
irregular house in which she stood Lady 
Tranmore could watch the throng passing 
and repassing, could see also the traffic 
in Park Lane on either’ side. London, 
from this point of sight, wore a cheerful, 
friendly air. The dim sunshine, the white 
clouded sky, the touches of reviving green 
and flowers, the soft air blowing in from 
a farther window which was open, brought 
with them impressions of spring, of 
promise and rebirth, which insensibly 
affected Lady Tranmore. 

“Well, I wonder what William will do 
this time in Parliament!” she said, as she 
dropped again into her seat by the fire 
and began to cut the pages of a new book. 

“ He is sure to do extremely well,” said 
Miss Lyster. 

Lady Tranmore shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “ My dear—do you know that Will- 
iam has been for eight years—since he 
left Trinity—one of the idlest young 
men alive?” 

“ He had one brief!” 

“Yes—somewhere in the country— 
where all the juniors get one in turn,” 
said Lady Tranmore. “That was the 
year he was so keen and went on circuit, 
and never missed a sessions. Next year 
nothing would induce him to stir out of 
town. What has he done with himself 
all these eight years? I can’t imagine.” 

“He has grown—uncommonly hand- 
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some,” said Mary Lyster, with a mo- 
mentary hesitation, as she threaded her 
needle afresh. 

“JT never remember him anything else,” 
said Lady Tranmore. “ All the artists 
who came here and to Narroways wanted 
to paint him. I used to think it would 
make him a spoilt little ape. But noth- 
ing spoilt him.” 

“That’s why he 
friends.” 

“ Ah, there we come to the point,” said 
Lady Tranmore. “ If William does make a 
career for himself, that ll be the reason.” 

“No!” said Miss Lyster, looking up 
with a touch of protest—protest as ele- 
gant and well balanced as her fine oval 
head. “ No—not at all! And you know 
you don’t believe a word of it, Cousin 
Elizabeth. You know you think him 
the ablest, handsomest, and charmingest 
of men!” 

“Of course I do,” said Lady Tran- 
more, calmly. “I am certain, moreover— 
now—that he will be Prime Minister. 
And as for idleness, that, of course, is 
only a facon de parler. He has worked 
hard enough at the things which please 
him.” 


makes so many 


“ There—you see!” said Mary Lyster, 
laughing. 
“Not politics, anyway,” said the elder 


lady, reflectively. “He went into the 
House to please me, because I was a fool 
and wanted to see him there. But I 
must say when his constituents turned 
him out last year I thought they would 
have been a mean-spirited set if they 
hadn’t. They knew very well he’d never 
done a stroke for them. Attendances— 
divisions—perfectly scandalous !” 

“Well, here he is, in triumphantly 
for somewhere else—with all sorts of de- 
lightful prospects !” 

Lady Tranmore sighed. Her white fin- 
gers paused in their task. 

“That, of course, is because—now— 
he’s a personage. Everything ‘Il be made 
easy for him now. My dear Mary—they 
talk of England’s being a democracy!” 

The speaker raised her handsome 
shoulders; then, as though to shake off 
thoughts of loss and grief which had sud- 
denly assailed her, she abruptly changed 
the subject. 

“Well—work or no -work—the first 
thing we’ve got to do is to marry him.” 


She looked up sharply. But not the 
smallest tremor could she detect in Mary 
Lyster’s gently moving hand. There was, 
however, no reply to her remark. 

“Don’t you agree, Polly?” said Lady 
Tranmore, smiling. 

Her smile—which still gave great 
beauty to her face—was charming, but 
a little sly. It suggested the cat when 
she first lays a soft paw upon the mouse. 

The mouse, however, escaped her. 

“Why, of course,” said Miss Lyster, 
inclining her head to one side, that she 
might judge the effect of some green 
shades she had just put in. “ But that 
surely will be made easy for him, too.” 

“Well, after all, the girls can’t pro- 
pose! And I never saw him take any 
interest in a girl yet—outside his own 
family, of course,” added Lady Tran- 
more, hastily. 

“ No—he does certainly devote himself 
to the married women,” replied Miss 
Lyster, in the half-absent tone of one 
more truly interested in her embroidery 
than in the conversation. 

“He would sooner have an hour with 
Madame d’Estrées than a week with the 
prettiest miss in London. That’s quite 
true, but I vow it’s the girls’ own faults! 
They should stand on their dignity—snub 
the creatures more! In my young days—” 

“ Ah, there wasn’t a glut of us then,” 
said Mary, calmly. “ Listen!”—she held 
up her hand. 

“Yes,” said Lady Tranmore, springing 
up. “ There he is.” 

She stood waiting. The door flew open, 
and in came a tall young man. 

“William, how late you are!” said 
Lady Tranmore, as she flew into his arms. 

“ Well, mother, are you pleased ?” 

Her son held her at arm’s length, smil- 
ing kindly upon her. 

“Of course I am,” said Lady Tran- 
more. “And you—are you horribly 
tired ?” 

“Not a bit. 
do?” 

Miss Lyster had risen, and the cousins 
shook hands. 

“But I don’t deny it’s very jolly to 
come back—out of all that beastly scrim- 
mage,” said the new member, as he threw 
himself into an armchair by the fire, with 
his hands behind his head, while’ Lady 
Tranmore prepared him a cup of tea. 


Ah, Mary!—how do you 
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“TI expect you’ve enjoyed it,” said Miss 
Lyster, also moving towards the fire. 

« Well, when you're in it there’s a 
certain excitement in wondering how 
youre going to come out of it! But 
one might say that, of course, of the 
infernal regions.” 

“ Not quite,” said Mary Lyster, smiling 
demurely. 

“Polly! you are a Tory. Everybody 
else’s hell has moved—but yours! Thank 
you, mother,” as Lady Tranmore gave 
him tea. Then, stretching out his great 
frame in lazy satisfaction, he turned his 
brown eyes from one lady to the other. 
“T say, mother, I haven’t seen anything 
as good-looking as you—or Polly there, 
if she'll forgive me—for weeks.” 

“Hold your tongue, goose!” said his 
mother, as she replenished the teapot. 
“ What—there were no pretty girls— 
not one?” 

“Well, they didn’t come my way,” said 
William, contentedly munching at bread 
and butter. “ Altogether the modern 
election is such a stupid bore compared 
to the old.” 

“You wanted duchesses, to come and 
kiss for you?” As she spoke, Mary Lys- 
ter half put out a hand to reach him 
eake; then refrained, and left him to 
feed himself. 

“Something alive, anyway,—wicked, 
jolly, corrupt! Such a parcel of dull, 
virtuous hypocrites as we all are!” 

“H’m, sir!—So you didn’t believe a 
word of your own speeches?” said Lady 
Tranmore, as she stood behind him and 
smoothed his hair back from his forehead. 

“Well, who does?” He looked up and 
kissed the tips of her fingers. 

“And it’s in that spirit you’re going 
back into the House?’ Mary Lyster 
threw him the question as she resumed 
her work. 

“ Spirit ? 


What do you mean, Polly? 
One plays the game, of course—and it 


has its moments—its hot corners, so 
to speak—or I suppose no one would 
play it!” 

“But as to any goal—any great pur- 
pose—you don’t believe in that?” 

“ Why !—to keep the other fellows out, 
of course!” He lifted an arm and drew 
his mother down to sit on the edge of 
his chair. 


“ William, you’re not to talk like that,” 
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said Lady Tranmore, decidedly—laying 
her cheek, however, against his hand the 
while. “It was all very well when you 
were quite a free-lance—but now— Oh! 
never mind Mary—she’s discreet—and 
she knows all about it.” 

“ What—that they’re thinking of giv- 
ing me Hickson’s place? Parham has 
just written to me—I found the let- 
ter down-stairs—to ask me to go and 
see him.” 

“Oh! it’s come?” said Lady Tranmore, 
with a start of pleasure. Parham was the 
Prime Minister. “ Now don’t be a hum- 
bug, William, and pretend you’re not 
pleased. But you'll have to work, mind!” 
She held up an admonishing finger. 
“You'll have to answer letters, mind !— 
you'll have to keep appointments, mind!” 

“ Shall I?” 

He turned to her, smiling, and their 
eyes met. Suddenly his expression 
changed and broadened to a grin. 

“ Mother, I had a heavenly dream last 
night! I thought I was looking on at 
a great animal procession—not really ani- 
mals, though, but half beasts and birds 
and half members of the House, and 
‘leading constituents’ and all sorts of 
boring fellows, you understand—and I 
woke up saying the best verses I ever 
made. And, by George! I managed to 
write three lines down. Listen!” 

And he recited—pompously : 


“Then, twenty monied stoats, and eight 
wise weevils, 
And one gray grampus glimmering at the 
dawn— 
one — hysterical — dissenting— 
flea !—” 


And 


He threw himself back, shouting with 
laughter, and his companions must needs 
laugh too. 

“Twenty monied stoats—isn’t it exact! 
Dash and Weyman—and Porson ”—he 
named three most respected members of 
the House of Commons. “ Suck the life 
out of anybody, the raseals!—And as for 
the ‘gray grampus ’—isn’t it Parham to 
a ‘t’! I must have been thinking of the 
all-night sitting —Ah!—” 

He turned. The- butler was 
room. 

“His Lordship, my Lady, would like 
to see Mr. William before dinner if he 
could make it convenient.” 


in the 
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“Certainly, Hudson, certainly,” said 
the young man. “ Tell his Lordship I'll 
be with him in ten minutes.” 

Then, as the butler departed, “ How’s 
father, mother ?”’ 

“ Oh, much as usual,” said Lady Tran- 
more, sadly. 

“ And you?” 

He laid his arm boyishly round her 
waist and looked up at her, his hand- 
some face all affection and life. Mary 
Lyster, observing them, thought them a 
remarkable pair—-he, in the very prime 
and heyday of: brilliant. youth; she, so 
beautiful still, in spite of the filling-out 
of middle life—which, indeed, was at the 
moment somewhat toned and disguised by 
the deep mourning, the sweeping crape 
and dull silk in which she was dressed. 

“Tm all right, dear,” she said, quietly, 
putting her hand on his shoulder. “ Now 
go on with your tea. Mary—feed him! 
I'll go and talk to father till you come.” 

She disappeared; and William Ashe ap- 
proached his cousin. 

“ She is better?’ he said, with an anx- 
iety that became him. 

“Oh! yes. Your election has been 
everything to her—and your letters. You 
know how she adores you, William.” 

Ashe drew a long breath. 

“ Yes—isn’t it bad luck?” 

“ William !” 

“For her, I mean. Because, you know 
—I can’t live up to it. I know it’s her 
doing — bless her! —that+-old Parham’s 
going to give me this thing. And it’s a 
perfect scandal !” 

“ What: nonsense, William!” 

“Tt is!” he maintained, springing up, 
and standing before her with his hands 
in his pockets. “They’re going to offer 
me the Under-Secretaryship for Foreign 
Affairs, and I shall take it, I suppose, 
and be thankful. And do you know ”— 
he dropped out the words with emphasis 
—* that I don’t know a word of German 
—and IL can’t talk to a Frenchman for 
half an hour without disgracing myself. 
There—that’s how we’re governed!” 

He stood staring at her with his bright, 
large eyes — amused, yet strangely de- 
tached,—as though he had very little to 
do with what he was talking about. Mary 
Lyster met his look in some bewilderment, 
conscious all the time that his neighbor- 
hood was very agreeable and stirring. 


“But every one says—you speak so 
well on foreign subjects.” 

“Well, any fool can get up a Blue 
Book. Only—luckily for me—all the 
fools don’t. That’s how I’ve scored some- 
times. Oh, I don’t deny that,—I’ve 
scored!” He thrust his hands deeper 
into his pockets, his whole tall frame 
vibrant, as it seemed to her, with will and 
good-humor. 

“And you'll score again,” she said, 
smiling. “ You’ve got a wonderful op- 
portunity, William. That’s what the 
Bishop says.” 

“ Much obliged to him!” 

Ashe looked down upon her rather 
oddly. 

“He told me he had never believed you 
were such an idler as other people thought 
you—that he felt sure you had great en- 
dowments, and that you would use them 
for the good of your country and ”—she 
hesitated slightly—“of the Church. I 
wish you’d talk to him sometimes, Will- 
iam. He sees so clearly.” 

“Oh! does he?’ said Ashe. 

Mary had dropped her work, and her 
somewhat large face was raised towards 
him. Its pale color had passed into a 
slight blush. But the more strenuous ex- 
pression had somehow not added to her 
charm, and her voice had taken a slightly 
nasal tone. 

Through the mind of William Ashe, as 
he stood looking down upon her, passed 
a multitude of flying impressions. He 
knew perfectly well that Mary Lyster was 
one of the maidens whom it would be 
possible for him to marry. His mother 
had never pressed her upon him, but she 
would certainly acquiesce. It would have 
been mere mock modesty on his part not 
to guess that Mary would probably not 
refuse him. And she was handsome, well 
provided, well connected—oppressively so, 
indeed; a man might quail a little be- 
fore her relations. Moreover, she and he 
had always been good friends, even when 
as a boy he could not refrain from teas- 
ing her for a slow-coach. During his 
electoral weeks in the country the thought 
of “ Polly” had often stolen kindly upon 
his rare moments of peace. He must 
marry, of course. There was no par- 
ticular excitement or romance about it. 
Now that his elder brother was dead, and 
he had become the heir, it simply had to 
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be done. And Polly was very nice—quite 
sweet - tempered and intelligent. She 
looked well, moved well, would fill the 
position admirably. 

Then, suddenly, as these half-thoughts 
rushed through his brain, a breath of 
something cold and distracting—a wind 
from the land of ennui—seemed to blow 
upon them and scatter them. Was it the 
mention of the Bishop—tiresome, pom- 
pous fellow—or her slightly pedantic tone 
—or the infinitesimal hint of “ manage- 
ment” that her speech implied? Who 
knows? But in that moment perhaps the 
scales of life inclined. 

“Much obliged to the Bishop,” he re- 
peated, walking up and down. “I am 
afraid, however, I don’t take things as 
seriously as he does. Oh, I hope I shall 
behave decently—but, good Lord! what a 
comedy it is! You know the sort of 
articles ”—he turned towards her—* our 
papers will be writing to-morrow on my 
appointment. They’ll make me out no 
end of a fine fellow—you’ll see! And, of 
course, the real truth is, as you and I 
know perfectly well, that if it hadn’t been 
for poor Freddy’s death—and mother— 
and her dinners—and the chaps who come 
here—and old Parkam’s being a relation 
—I might have whistled for anything of 
the sort. And then I go down to Ledmen- 
ham and stand as a Liberal, and get all 
the ‘hysterical dissenting neas’ to work 
for me! It’s a humbugging world — 
isn’t it?’ 

He returned to the fireplace, and stood 
looking down upon her, grinning. 

Mary had resumed her embroidery. 
She, too, was dimly conscious of some- 
thing disappointing. 

“Of ccurse, if you choose to take it 
like that, you can,” she said, rather tart- 
ly. “Of course, everything can be made 
ridiculous.” 

“Well, that’s a blessing, anyway!” said 
Ashe, with his merry laugh. “ But look 
here, Mary,—tell me about yourself. 
What have you been doing ?—dancing— 
riding, eh?” 

He threw himself down beside her, and 
began an elder-brotherly cross-examina- 
tion, which lasted till Lady Tranmore re- 
turned and begged him to go at once to 
his father. 

When he returned to the drawing-room, 
Ashe found his mother alone. It was 


growing dark, and she was sitting idle, 
her hands in her lap, waiting for him. 

“T must be off, dear,” he said to her, 
“You won’t come down and see me take 
my seat?” 

She shook her head. “I think not, 
What did you think of your father?” 

“T don’t see much change,” he said, 
hesitating. 

“ No, he’s much the same.” 

“And you?” He slid down on the sofa 
beside her and threw his arm round her. 
“ Have you been fretting?” 

Lady Tranmore made no reply. She 
was a self-contained woman, not readily 
moved to tears. But he felt her hand 
tremble as he pressed it. 

“T sha’n’t fret now,” she said, after 
a moment—* now that you’ve come back.” 

Ashe’s face took a very soft and tender 
expression. 

“ Mother, you know—you think a great 
deal too much of me,—you’re too ambi- 
tious for me.” 

She gave a sound between a laugh and 
a sob, and raising her hands, she smooth- 
ed back his curly hair and held his face 
between them. 

“When do you see Lord Parham?” 
she asked. 

“Fight o’clock—in his room at the 
House. I'll send you up a note.” 

“You'll be home early ?” 

“ No—don’t wait for me.” 

She dropped her hands, after giving 
him a kiss on the cheek. 

“T know where you’re going! 
Madame d’Estrées’ evening.” 

“ Well—you don’t object?” 

“QObject?’ She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “So long as it amuses you— You 
won’t find one woman there to-night.” 

“Last time there were two,” he said, 
smiling, as he rose from the sofa. 

“T know—Lady Quantock—and Mrs. 
Mallory. Now they’ve deserted her, I 
hear. What fresh gossip has turned up 
I don’t know. Of course,” she sighed, 
“T’ve been out of the world. But I be- 
lieve there have been developments.” 

“ Well, I don’t know anything about it 
—and I don’t think I want to know. 
She’s very agreeable, and one meets every- 
body there.” 

“ Everybody. Ungallant creature!” she 
said, giving a little pull to his collar, 
the set of which did not please her. 
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“Sorry! Mother!”’—his laughing eyes 
pursued her—* do you want to marry me 
off directly? I know you do!” 

“T want nothing but what you your- 
self should want. Of course you must 
marry.” 

“The young women don’t care two- 
pence about me!” 

“ William !—be a bear if you like, but 
not an idiot!” 

“Perfectly true,” he declared—* not 
the dazzlers, and the high-fliers—the only 
ones it would be an excitement to car- 
ry off.” 

“You know very well,” she said, slow- 
ly, “that now you might marry any- 
body.” 

He threw his head back rather haugh- 
tily. 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking about mon- 
ey and that kind of thing. Well, give 
me time, mother—don’t hurry me! And 
now I’d better stop talking nonsense, 
change my clothes, and be off. Good- 
by, dear—you shall hear when the 
job’s perpetrated !” 

“William, really!—don’t say these 
things—at least to anybody but me. You 
understand very well ”’—she drew herself 
up rather finely—* that if I hadn’t known, 
in spite of your apparent idleness, you 
would do any work they set you to do, 
to your own credit and the country’s, I’d 
never have lifted a finger for you!” 

William Ashe laughed out. 

“Oh, intriguing mother!” he said, 
stooping again to kiss her. “So you ad- 
mit you did it?” 

He went off gayly, and she heard him 
flying up-stairs three steps at a time, as 
though he were still an untamed Eton 
boy, and there were no three weeks’ hard 
political fighting behind him, and no in- 
terview which might decide his life be- 
fore him. 

He entered his own sitting-room on the 
second floor, shut the door behind him, 
and glanced round him with delight. It 
was a large room looking on a wide street, 
and obliquely to the park. Its walls were 
covered with books—books which almost 
at first sight betrayed to the accustomed 
eye that they were the familiar compan- 
ions of a student. Almost every volume 
had long paper slips inside it, and when 
opened would have been found to contain 
notes and underlinings in a somewhat 


reckless and destructive abundance. A 
large table, also loaded untidily with 
books and papers, stood in the centre of 
the room; many of them were note-books, 
stored with evidences of the most labo- 
rious and patient work; a Cambridge 
text lay beside them, face downwards, as 
he had left it on departure. His moth- 
er’s housekeeper, who had been one of his 
best friends from babyhood, was the only 
person allowed to dust his room,—but on 
the strict condition that she replaced 
everything as she found it. 

He took up the volume, and plunged 
a moment headlong into the Greek chorus 
that met his eye. “Jolly!” he said, put- 
ting it down with a sigh of regret. 
“ These beastly politics!” 

And he went muttering to his dressing- 
room, summoning his valet almost with 
ill temper. Yet half his library was the 
library of a politician, admirably chosen 
and exhaustively read. 

The man who answered his call under- 
stood his moods and served him at a 
look. Ashe complained hotly of the 
brushing of his dress clothes, and worked 
himself into a fever over the set of his 
tie. Nevertheless, before he left he had 
managed to get from the young man the 
whole story of his engagement to the 
under-housemaid, giving him thereupon 
some bits of advice, jocular but trench- 
ant, which James accepted with a readi- 
ness quite unlike his normal behavior in 
the circles of his class. 


CHAPTER II 
| em took his seat, dined, and saw the 


Prime Minister. These things took 
time, and it was not till past eleven that 
he presented himself in the hall of Ma- 
dame d’Estrées’ house in St. James’s 
Place. Most of her guests were already 
gathered, but he mounted the stairs with 
two personal friends of his own—Darrell, 
the journalist and member of Parlia- 
ment, and Louis Harman, artist and man 
of fashion, the friend of duchesses and 
painter of portraits—a person much in 
request in many worlds. 

“What a cachet they have, these 
houses!” said Harman, looking round 
him. “ St. James’s Place is the top!” 

“Where else would you expect to 
find Madame d’Estrées?” asked Darrell, 


smiling. 
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“ Yes,—what taste she has! However, 
it was I really who advised her to take 
the house.” 

“ Naturally,” said Darrell. 

Harman threw a dubious look at him, 
then stopped a moment, and with a com- 
placent proprietary air straightened an 
engraving on the staircase wall. 

“JT suppose the dear lady has a hun- 
dred slaves of the lamp, as usual,” said 
Ashe. “ You advise her about her house 
—somebody else helps her to buy her 
wine—” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow,” said 
Harman, offended,—‘“as if I couldn’t 
do that!” 

“Tullo!” said Darrell, as they neared 
the drawing-room door. “ What a crowd 
there is!” 

For, as the butler announced them, the 
din of talk which burst through the door 
implied indeed a multitude—much at 
their ease. 

They made their way in with difficulty, 
shaping their course towards that corner 
in the room where they knew they should 
find their hostess. Ashe was greeted on 
all sides with friendly words and con- 
gratulations, and a passage was opened 
for him to the famous “ blue sofa” where 
Madame d’Estrées sat enthroned. 

She looked up with animation, broke 
off her talk with two elderly diplomats 
who seemed to have taken possession of 
her, and beckoned Ashe to a seat be- 
side her. 

“So you’re in? Was it a hard fight?” 

“A hard fight? Oh no. One would 
have had to be a great fool not to get in.” 

“ They say you spoke very well. I sup- 
pose you promised them everything they 
wanted—from the crown downwards?” 

“ Yes—all the usual harmless things,” 
said Ashe. 

Madame d’Estrées laughed. 

“ And you took your seat to-night?” 

“T did. It fell jolly flat. The news 
of Portsmouth had just come in.” 

“ Ah!that’s a blow. Anything else 
happened to you?” 

She looked at him across the top of 
her fan. 

“You can’t wait for your newspaper ?” 
he said, smiling, after a moment’s pause. 

She shrugged her shoulders good- 
humoredly. “Oh, I know—of course I 
know. Is it as good as you expected ?” 


“As good as—”’ The young man 
opened his mouth in wonder. “ What 
right had I to expect anything ?”’ 

“ How modest! All the same they want 
you—and they’re very glad to get you. 
But you can’t save them.” 

“That’s not generally expected of 
Under-Secretaries, is it?” 

“A good deal’s expected of you. I 
talked to Lord Parham about you last 
night.” 

William Ashe flushed a little. 

“Did you? Very kind of you.” 

“Not at all. I didn’t flatter you in the 
least. Nor did he. But it’s true. They’re 
sure you'll do well. You'll help them 
at least to fall decently, and then when 
you all come back—” 

“ Goodness!” said Ashe, “ you are look- 
ing ahead.” 

She laughed. 

“Well, it’s pretty plain, isn’t it, that 
the other side will come in, and equally 
plain that they'll never be able to keep 
in? And then you'll get your chance.” 

She bent forward and lightly patted 
the sleeve of his coat with the fingers of 
a very delicate hand. In her sympa- 
thetic aspect, Madame d’Estrées was no 
doubt exceedingly attractive. There were, 
of course, many people who were not 
moved by it; to whom it was the con- 
juring of an arch pretender. But these 
were generally of the female sex. Men, 
at any rate, lent themselves to the il- 
lusion. Ashe, certainly, had always done 
so. And to-night the spell still worked; 
though, as her action drew his particular 
attention to her face and expression, he 
was aware of slight changes in her which 
recalled his mother’s words of the after- 
noon. The eyes were tired; at last he 
perceived in them some slight signs of 
age and harass. Up till now her domi- 
nating charm had been a kind of timeless 
softness and sensuousness, which breathed 
from her whole personality —from her 
fair skin and hair, her large, smiling eyes. 
She put, as it were, the question of age 
aside. It was difficult to think of her as 
a child; it was impossible to imagine her 
as an old woman. A ripe yet subtle 
bloom; perfect physical health; a skilled 
command of voice and gesture; a taste 
in jewels and in dress that suited with 
what an earlier generation would have 
called the “opulence” of her charms— 
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all these things had Madame d’Estrées. 
It was only the envious or the prosaic 
who remembered that she had possessed 
them, in the full view of society—of a 
certain section of society, at any rate,— 
for more than twenty years. 

“ Well, this is all very surprising,” said 
Ashe, “ considering that four months ago 
I did not matter an old shoe to anybody.” 

“That was your own fault. You took 
no trouble. And besides—there was your 
poor brother in the way.” 

Ashe’s brow contracted. 

“No, that he never was,” he said, with 
energy. “Freddy was never in any- 
body’s way—least of all in mine.” 

“You know what I mean,” she said, 
hastily. “And you know what friends 
he and I were,—poor Freddy! But, after 
all, the world’s the world.” 

“Yes—we all grow on somebody’s 
grave,” said Ashe. Then, just as she be- 
came conscious that she had jarred upon 
him, and must find a new opening, he 
himself found it. “Tell me!” he said, 
bending forward with a sudden alertness, 
“who is that lady?” 

He pointed out a little figure in white, 
sitting in the opening of the second 
drawing-room —a very young girl ap- 
parently, surrounded by a group of men. 

“ Ah!” said Madame d’Estrées, “I was 
coming to that—that’s my girl Kitty—” 

“Lady Kitty!” said Ashe, in amaze- 
ment. “ She’s left school? I thought she 
was quite a little thing.” 

“She’s not quite eighteen. Isn’t she 
a darling? Don’t you think her very 
pretty ?” 

Ashe looked a moment. 

“ Extraordinarily bewitching! — unlike 
other people?” he said, turning to the 
mother. 

Madame d’Estrées raised her eyebrows 
a little, in apparent amusement. 

“T’m not going to describe Kitty. She’s 
indescribable. Besides—you must find 
her out. Do go and talk to her. She’s 
to be half with me, half with her aunt— 
Lady Grosville.” 

Ashe made some polite comment. 

“Oh! don’t let’s be conventional!” said 
Madame d’Estrées, flirting her fan with 
a little air of weariness. “It’s an odious 
arrangement. Lady Grosville and I, as 
you probably know, are not on terms. 
She says atrocious things of me,—and 


I—” the fair head fell back a little, and 
the white shoulders rose, with the slight- 
est air of languid disdain. “ Well, bear 
me witness that I don’t retaliate! It’s 
not worth while. But I know that Gros- 
ville House can help Kitty. So!—”’ Her 
gesture, half ironical, half resigned, com- 
pleted the sentence. 

“Does Lady Kitty like society ?” 

“ Kitty likes anything that flatters or 
excites her.” 

“Then of course she likes society. 
Anybody as pretty as that—” 

“ Ah! how sweet of you,” said Madame 
d’Estrées, softly,—* how sweet of you! I 
like you to think her pretty. I like you 
to say so.” 

Ashe felt and looked a trifle discon- 
certed, but his companion bent forward 
and added: “I don’t know whether I 
want you to flirt with her! You must 
take care. Kitty’s the most fantastic 
creature. Oh! my life now ’ll be very dif- 
ferent. I find she takes all my thoughts 
and most of my time!” 

There was something extravagant in 
the sweetness of the smile which empha- 
sized the speech, and altogether Madame 
d’Estrées, in this new maternal aspect, 
was not as agreeable as usual. Part of 
her charm perhaps had always lain in the 
fact that she had no domestic topics of 
her own, and so was endlessly ready for 
those of other people. Those, indeed, 
who came often to her house were accus- 
tomed to speak warmly of her “ unselfish- 
ness ”—by which they meant the easy 
patience with which she could listen, 
smile, and flatter. 

Perhaps Ashe made this tacit demand 
upon her, no less than other people. At 
any rate, as she talked cooingly on about 
her daughter, he would have found her 
tiresome for once, but for some arresting 
quality in that small, distant figure. As 
it was, he followed what she said with 
attention, and as soon as she had been 
recaptured by the impatient Italian Am- 
bassador, he moved off, intending slowly 
to make his way to Lady Kitty. But he 
was caught in many congratulations by 
the road, and presently he saw that his 
friend Darrell was being introduced to 
her by the old habitué of the house, Col- 
onel Warington, who generally divided 
with the hostess the “lead” of these 
social evenings. 
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Lady Kitty nodded carelessly to Mr. 
Darrell, and he sat down beside her. 

“ That’s a cool hand for a girl of eigh- 
teen!” thought Ashe. “She has the airs 
of a princess—except for the chatter.” 

Chatter indeed! Wherever he moved, 
the sound of the light, hurrying voice 
made itself persistently heard through 
the hum of male conversation. 

Yet once Ashe, looking round to see 
if Darrell could be dislodged, caught the 
chatterer silent, and found himself all at 
onee invaded by a slight thrill, or shock. 

What did the girl’s expression mean? 
—what was she thinking of? She was 
looking intently at the crowded room, 
and it seemed to Ashe that Darrell’s talk, 
though his lips moved quickly, was not 
reaching her at all. The dark brows 
were drawn together, and beneath them 
the eyes looked sorely out. The delicate 
lips were slightly, piteously open, and the 
whole girlish form in its young beauty 
appeared, as he watched, to shrink to- 
gether. Suddenly the girl’s look, so wide 
and searching, caught that of Ashe, and 
he moved impulsively forward. 

“Present me, please, to Lady Kitty,” 
he said, catching Warington’s arm. 

“Poor child!” said a low voice in his 
ear. 

Ashe turned and saw Louis Harman. 
The. tone, however —allusive, intimate, 
patronizing,—in which Harman had 
spoken annoyed him, and he passed on 
without taking any notice. 

“Lady Kitty,” said Warington, “ Mr. 
Ashe wishes to be presented to you. He 
is an old friend of your mother’s. Con- 
gratulate him—he has just got into 
Parliament.” 

Lady Kitty drew herself up, and all 
trace of the look which Ashe had ob- 
served disappeared. She bowed, not care- 
lessly as she had bowed to Darrell, but 
with a kind of exaggerated stateliness, 
not less girlish. 

“T never congratulate anybody,” she 
said, shaking her head, “till I know 
them.” 

Ashe opened his eyes a little. 

“How long must I wait?” he said, 
smiling, as he drew a chair beside her. 

“That depends. Are you difficult to 
know?” She looked up at him audacious- 
ly, and he on his side could not take his 
eyes from her, so singular was the small, 
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sparkling face. The hair and skin were 
very fair, like her mother’s, the eyes 
dark and full of fire, the neck most 
daintily white and slender, the figure un- 
developed, the feet and hands extremely 
small. But what arrested him was, so to 
speak, the embodied contradiction of the 
personality—as between the wild intel- 
ligence of the eyes and the extreme youth, 
almost childishness, of the rest. 

He asked her if she had ever known 
any one confess to being easy to know. 

“Well, I’m easy to know,” she said, 
carelessly, leaning back—“ but then I’m 
not worth knowing.” 

“Ts one allowed to find out?” 

“Oh yes—of course! You know— 
when you were over there, I willed that 
you should come and talk to me, and you 
came. Only,” she sat up, with animation, 
and began to tick off her sentences on 
her fingers—“ don’t ask me how long I’ve 
been in town. Don’t ask where I was 
in Paris. Don’t inquire whether I like 
balls! You see, I warn you at once ”— 
she looked up frankly—“ that we mayn’t 
lose time.” 

“Well, then, I don’t see how I’m ever 
to find out,” said Ashe, stoutly. 

“Whether I’m worth knowing?” She 
considered, then bent forward eagerly. 
“Look here!—I’ll just tell you every- 
thing in a lump, and then that Il do— 
won’t it? Listen. I’m nearly eighteen. 
I was sent to the Seurs Blanches when I 
was eight—the year papa died. I didn’t 
like papa,—I’m very sorry, but I didn’t! 
However, that’s by the way.—In all those 
years I have only seen Maman once 
—she doesn’t like children. But my aunt 
Grosville has some French relations— 
very, very ‘comme il faut,’ you under- 
stand—and I used to go and stay with 
them for the holidays. Tell me!—did 
vou ever hunt in France?” 

“Never,” said Ashe, startled and 
amused by the sudden glance of enthu- 
siasm that lit up the face and expressed 
itself in the clasped hands. 

“Qh! it’s such heaven,” she said, lift- 
ing her shoulders with an extravagant 
gesture,—*“ such heaven! First there are 
the old dresses—the men look such dar- 
lings!—and then the horns, and the old 
ways they have—si noble! si distingué! 
—not like your stupid English hunting. 
And then the dogs!—Ah! the dogs ”—the 
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shoulders went higher still—‘do you 
know, my cousin Henri actually gave me 
a puppy of the great breed—the breed, 
you know—the dogs of St. Hubert. Or 
at least he would, if Maman would have 
let me bring it over. And she wouldn’t! 
Just think of that!—When there are 
thousands of people in France who’d give 
the eyes out of their head for one. I 
cried all one night—Allons!—faut pas y 
penser!”—she shook back the hair from 
her eyes with an impatient gesture. “ My 
cousins have got a chateau, you know, 
in the Seine-et-Oise. They’ve promised 
to ask me next year—when the Grand- 
Duke Paul comes—if I'll promise to be- 
have. You see, I’m not a bit like French 
girls—I had so many affairs!” 

Her eyes flashed with laughter. 

Ashe laughed too. 

“ Are you going to tell me about them 
also ?” 

She drew herself up. 

“No! I play fair always,—ask any- 
body! Oh, I do want to go back to 
France so badly!” Once more she was 
all appeal and childishness. “You know, 
it’s all nonsense about convents. They 
don’t bother you about religion. They’re 
not a bit strict! You needn’t learn any- 
thing you don’t want to—and you can eat 
as many sweets as ever you like! You 
can always go out and see your friends— 
and then there are the holidays. No, I 
won’t stay in England!—I have made up 
my mind to that!” 

“ How long has it taken?” 

“A fortnight,” she said, slowly,—* just 
a fortnight.” 

“That hardly seems time enough—does 
it?” said Ashe. “ Give us a little longer!” 

“ No—I—I hate you!” said Lady Kitty, 
with a strange drop in her voice. Her 
little fingers began to drum on the table 
near her, and to Ashe’s intense astonish- 
ment he saw her eyes fill with tears. 

Suddenly a movement towards the oth- 
er room set in around them. Madame 
d’Estrées could be heard giving direc- 
tions. A space was made in the large 
drawing-room—a little table appeared in 
it, and a footman placed thereon a glass 
of water. 

Lady Kitty looked up. 

“Oh! that detestable man!” she said, 
drawing back. “No—I can’t, I can’t 
bear it. Come with me!” and beckoning 


to Ashe, she fled with precipitation into 
the farther part of the inner drawing- 
room, out of her mother’s sight. Ashe 
followed her, and she dropped, panting 
and elate, into a chair. 

Meanwhile the outer room gathered to 
hear the recitation of some vers de so- 
ctété, fondly believed by their author 
to be of a very pretty and Praedian make. 
They certainly amused the company, who 
laughed and clapped as each neat per- 
sonelity emerged. Lady Kitty passed the 
time either in a running commentary on 
the reciter, which occasionally convulsed 
her companion, or else in holding her 
small hands over her ears. 

When it was over, she drew a long 
breath. 

“ How Maman can/—Oh, how béte you 
English are to applaud such a man! You 
have only one poet, haven’t you?—one 
living poet? Ah! I shouldn’t have laugh- 
ed if it had been he!” 

“T suppose you mean Geoffry Cliffe?” 
said Ashe, amused. “ Nobody abroad 
seems ever to have heard of any one else.” 

“Well, of course, I just long to know 
him! Every one says he is so dangerous! 
—he makes all the women fall in love 
with him, That’s delicious! He shouldn’t 
make me! Do you know him?’ 

“He was my fag at Eton. 
him off’ twice,” said Ashe. 

She inquired what the phrase might 
mean, and when informed, flushed hotly, 
denouncing the English school system as 
quite unfit for gentlemen and men of 
honor. Her French cousins would sooner 
die than suffer such a thing. Then in 
the midst of her tirade she suddenly 
paused, and fixing Ashe with her brilliant 
eyes, she asked him a surprising question, 
in a changed and steady voice. 

“Ts Lady Tranmore not well?” 

Ashe was fairly startled. 

“Thank you,—I left her quite well. 
Have you—” 

“Did Maman ask her to come to- 
night ?” 

It was Ashe’s turn to redden. 

“T don’t know. But—we are in mourn- 
ing, you see, for my brother.” 

Her face changed and softened in- 
stantly. “Are you? I’m so sorry. I—I 
always say something stupid. Then— 
Lady Trammore used to come to Ma- 
man’s parties—before—” 
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She had grown quite pale; it seem- 
ed to him that her hand shook. Ashe 
felt an extraordinary pang of pity and 
concern. 

“Tt’s I, you see, to whom your mother 
has been kind,” he said, gently. “ We're 
an independent family; we each make our 
own friends.” 

“No—” she said, drawing a deep 
breath. “No, it’s not that. Look at that 
room.” 

Following her slight gesture, Ashe 
looked, It was an old, low-ceiled room, 
panelled in white and gold, showing here 
and there an Italian picture, saint or 
“ Holy Family,” agreeable school-work,— 
from which might be inferred the 
taste if not the expertise of Madaine 
d’Estrées’ first husband, Lord Black- 
water. The floor was held by a plentiful 
collection of seats, neither too easy nor 
too stiff; arranged by one who understood 
to perfection the physical conditions, if 
not the “ great art” itself of conversation. 
At this moment every seat was full. A 
sea of black coats overflowed on the 
farther side into the staircase landing, 
where through the open door several 
standing groups could be seen; and in 


the inner room where they sat there was 
but little space between its margin and 


themselves. It was a remarkable sight; 
and in his past visits to the house Ashe 
had often said to himself that the ele- 
ments of which it was made up were still 
more remarkable. Ministers and Opposi- 
tion; ambassadors, travellers, journalists ; 
the men of fashion and the men of re- 
form; here, a French Republican official, 
and beyond him, perhaps, a man whose 
ancestors were already of the most an- 
cient noblesse in Saint-Simon’s day; 
artists, great and small, men of letters, 
good and indifferent; all these had been 
among the guests of Madame d’Estrées, 
brought to the house, each of them, for 
some quality’s sake, some power of keep- 
ing up the social game. 

But now, as he looked at the room, not 
to please himself, but to obey Lady Kitty, 
Ashe became aware of a new impression. 
The crowd was no less, numerically, than 
he had seen it in the early winter; but it 
seemed to him less distinguished, made 
up of coarser and commoner items. He 
caught the face of a shady financier long 
since banished from Lady Tranmore’s 
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parties; beyond him, a red-faced Colonel, 
conspicuous alike for doubtful money- 
matters and matrimonial trouble; and in 
a farther corner, the sallow profile of a 
writer whose books were apt to rouse 
even the man of the world to a healthy 
and contemptuous disgust. Surely these 
persons had never been there of old; he 
could not remember one of them. 

He looked again, more closely. Was it 
fancy, or was the gathering itself aware 
of the change which had passed over it? 
As a whole, it was certainly noisier than 
of old; the shouting and laughter were 
incessant. But within the general uproar 
certain groups had departed from other 
groups, and were talking with a studied 
quiet. Most of the habitués were still 
there; but they held themselves apart 
from their neighbors. Were the old in- 
timacy and solidarity beginning to break 
up’—and with them the peculiar charm 
of these “evenings ”— a charm which 
had so far defied a social boycott that had 
been active from the first ? 

He glanced back uncertainly at Lady 
Kitty, and she looked at him. 

“Why are there no ladies?” she said, 
abruptly. 

He collected his thoughts. 

“Tt—it has always been a men’s gather- 
ing. Perhaps for some men here—I’m 
sorry there are such barbarians, Lady 
Kitty !—that makes the charm of it. Look 
at that old fellow there! He is a most 
famous old boy. Everybody invites him 
—but he never stirs out of his den but 
to come here. My mother can’t get him 
—though she has tried often.” 

And he pointed to a dishevelled, gray- 
haired gentleman, short in stature, round 
in figure—something, in short, like an 
animated egg,—who was addressing a 
group not far off. 

Lady Kitty’s face showed a variety of 
expressions. 

“Are there many parties like this in 
London? Are the ladies asked, and don’t 
come? I—I don’t—understand!” 

Ashe looked at her kindly. 

“There is no other hostess in London 
as clever as your mother,” he declared, 
and then tried to change the subject; but 
she paid no heed. 

“The other day, at Aunt Grosville’s,” 
she said, slowly, “I asked if my two 
cousins might come to-night, and they 
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looked at me as though I were mad! 
Oh, do talk to me!—” She came impul- 
sively nearer, and Ashe noticed that Dar- 
rell, standing against the doorway of com- 
munication, looked round at them in 
amusement. “I liked your face — the 
very first moment when I saw you across 
the room. Do you know—you’re—you’re 
very handsome!” She drew back, her 
eyes fixed gravely, intently upon him. 

For the first time Ashe was conscious 
of annoyance. 

“T hope you won’t mind my saying so,” 
—his tone was a little short,—* but in 
this country we don’t say those things. 
They’re not—quite polite.” 

“ Aren’t they?” Her eyebrows arched 
themselves and her lips fell in peni- 
tence. “I always called my French 
cousin, Henri la Fresnay, beau! I am 
sure he liked it!” The accent was al- 
most plaintive. 

Ashe’s natural impulse was to say that 
if so the French cousin must be an ass. 
But all in a moment he found himself 
seized with a desire to take her little 
hands in his own and press them,—she 
looked such a child, so exquisite and so 
forlorn. And he did, in fact, bend for- 
ward confidentially,—forgetting Darrell. 

“T want you to come and see my moth- 
r,” he said, smiling at her. “Ask Lady 
Grosville to bring you.” 

“May I? But—” She searched his 
face, eager still to pour out the impulsive, 
uncontrolled confidences that were in her 
mind. But his expression stopped her, 
and she gave a little resentful sigh. 

“Yes—Ill come. We—you and I— 
are a little bit cousins too—aren’t we? 
We talked about you at the Grosvilles’.” 

“Was our® great-great’ the same per- 
son?” he said, laughing. “ Hope it was 
a decent ‘ great-great,’ Some of mine 
aren’t much to boast of. Well, at any 
rate, let’s be cousine—whether we are or 
no; shall we ?” 

She assented, her whole face light- 
ing up. 

“And we're going to meet on Satur- 
day!” she said, triumphantly,—“ in’ the 
country.” 

“ Are we?—at Grosville Park. That’s 
delightful.” 

“And then Vl ask your advice—I’ll 
make you tell me—a hundred things! 
That’s a bargain—mind!” 


“ Kitty!—Come and help me with the 
tea—there’s a darling!” 

Lady Kitty turned. A path had opened 
through the crowd, and Madame d’Es- 
trées, much escorted, a vision of dia- 
monds and pale pink satin, appeared, 
leading the way to the supper-room, and 
the light “refection,” accompanied by 
much champagne, which always closed 
these evenings. 

The girl rose, as did her companion 
also. Madame d’Estrées threw a quick, 
half-satirical glance at Ashe, but he had 
eyes only for Lady Kitty and her trans- 
formation at the touch of her mother’s 
voice. She followed Madame d’Estrées 
with a singular and conscious dignity, 
her white skirts sweeping, her delicately 
fine head thrown back on her thin neck 
and shoulders. The black crowd closed 
about her; and Ashe’s eyes pursued the 
slender figure till it disappeared. 

Extreme youth—innocence—protest— 
pain:—was it with these touching and 
pleading impressions, after all, that his 
first talk with Kitty Bristol had left him ? 
Yet what a little étourdie! How lacking 


in the reserves, the natural instincts and 
shrinkings of the well-bred English girl! 


Darrell and Ashe walked home to- 
gether through a windy night which was 
bringing out April scents even from the 
London grass and lilac-bushes. 

“Well,” said Darrell, as they stepped 
into the Green Park,—“so you’re safely 
in. Congratulate you, old fellow. Any- 
thing else?’ 

“Yes. They’ve offered me Hickson’s 
place. More fools they, don’t you think?” 

“Good! Upon my word, Bill, you’ve 
got your foot in the stirrup now! Hope 
you'll continue to be civil to poor devils 
like me.” 

The speaker looked up smiling, but 
neither the tone nor the smile was really 
cordial. Ashe felt the embarrassment 
that he had once or twice felt before in 
“telling Darrell news of good fortune. 
There seemed to be something in Darrell 
that resented it—under an outer show 
of felicitation. 

However, they. went on talking of the 
political moment and its prospects, and 
of Ashe’s personal affairs. As to the last, 
Darrell questioned, and Ashe somewhat 
reluctantly replied. It appeared that his 
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allowance was to be largely raised—that 
his paralyzed father, in fact, was anxious 
to put him in possession of a substantial 
share in the income of the estates,—that 
one of the country houses was to be made 
over to him—and so on. 

“Which means, of course,—that they 
want you to marry,” said Darrell. “ Well, 
you’ve only to throw the handkerchief.” 

They were passing a lamp as he spoke, 
and the light shone on his long, pale face 
—a face of discontent—with its large, 
sunken eyes and hollow cheeks. 

Ashe treated the remark as “ rot,” and 
endeavored to get away from his own af- 
fairs by discussing the party they had 
just left. 

“ How does she get all those people to- 
gether? It’s astonishing!” 

“Well, I always liked Madame d’Es- 
trées well enough,” said Darrell, “ but, 
upon my word, she has done a beastly 
mean thing in bringing that girl over.” 

“You mean ”—Ashe hesitated—“ that 
her own position is too doubtful ?” 

“Doubtful!—my dear fellow!” Dar- 
rell laughed unpleasantly. “I never real- 
ly understood what it all meant till the 
other night, when old Lady Grosville took 
and told me,—more, at any rate, than I 
knew before. The Grosvilles are on the 
war-path, and they regard the coming of 
this poor child as the last straw.” 

“ Why?” said Ashe. 

Darrell gave a shrug. “Well, you 
know the story of Madame d’Estrées’ step- 
daughter /—old Blackwater’s daughter.” 

“Ah! by his first marriage? I knew 
it was something about the stepdaugh- 
ter,” said Ashe, vaguely. 

Darrell began to repeat his conver- 
sation with Lady Grosville. The tale 


threatened presently to become a black 
one indeed; and at last Ashe stood still 
in the broad walk crossing the Green 
Park. 

“Look here,” he said, 
“don’t tell me any more. 
hear any more.” 

“Why?” asked Darrell, in amazement. 

“ Because—” Ashe hesitated a moment. 
“ Well, I don’t want it to be made im- 
possible for me to go to Madame d’Es- 
trées’ again. Besides—we’ve just eaten 
her salt!” 

“You’re a good friend!” said Darrell, 
not without something of a sneer. 

Ashe was ruffled by the tone, but tried 
not to show it. He merely insisted that 
he knew Lady Grosville to be a bit of an 
old cat; that of course there was some- 
thing up, but it seemed a shame for 
those at least who accepted Madame d’Es- 
trées’ hospitality to believe the worst. 
There was a curious mixture of careless- 
ness and delicacy in his remarks, very 
characteristic of the man. It appeared as 
though he was at once too indolent to go 
into the matter and too chivalrous to 
talk about it. 

Darrell presently maintained a rather 
angry silence. No man likes to be check- 
ed in his story, especially when the check 
implies something like a snub from his 
best friend. Suddenly memory brought 
before him the little picture of Ashe and 
Lady Kitty together—he bending over 
her, in his large, handsome geniality, and 
she looking up. Darrell felt a twinge of 
jealousy—then disgust. Really men like 
Ashe had the world too easily their own 
way! That they should pose, besides,— 
was too much. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, 
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HE broad shoulders were bent a 
little more that morning than toil 
had bent them, and the sun-brown- 

ed, many-lined face wore an apprehensive 
look which troubled the kindly eyes re- 
garding it. 

“Ef I hedn’t ben so shore of her, 
mother, in the fust place,” said the 
farmer, “I wouldn’t ever have let her 
gone,’ — biting at the grass straw in 
his hand. 

“She’d hev gone just the same,” said 
his wife. “ W’en a girl sets her mind on 
schoolin’, she’s boun’ ter hev it, ef the 
angel with the flamin’ sword stan’s in 
the way.” 

“ Wal, she’s got it.” 

“Yes; and ef it’s the right sort, you no 
need to trouble.” 

“But I can’t feel jes shore of her 
now.” 

“T feel jes shore of her now.” 

“W’y, it stan’s ter reason, mother—” 

“That a good girl ‘IL look down on her 
own folks because she knows verbs and 
angles and languages an’ they don’t! I 
know Lally, at any rate, better ’n that. 
Now you go “long back ter your mowin’, 
afore the dew’s all off the grass. It’s the 
third time you’ve ben in about this no- 
tion,” said his wife, rubbing the crumbs 
of flour off her hands. “Ef we can’t 
trust our own child, the world can’t come 
to an end too soon!” 

“ That’s jes w’at I’m thinkin’,” he said. 
“ And I don’t want it to come to an end. 
Tt’s ben a pleasant world; an’ the 
thought of her comin’ home has ben the 
pleasantest part of it—I mean, of course, 
the pleasantest sence them old days w’en 
I merried you! But I’ve ben doin’ a 
sight of thinkin’ lately,—an’ w’en a girl’s 
ben gone all these years, an’ ben amongst 
the folks thet knows everythin’, an’ comes 
back home to the folks thet don’t know 
much of anythin’—” 

“They're her folks, though. An’ 
biood’s thicker ’n water. An’ she’s Lally.” 


“Yes, she’s Lally. But I—but you— 
I’ve tried, mother,—I’ve spelt over them 
books she’s sent home; but I can’t make 
nothin’ out’n ’em. My glasses don’t no- 
ways fit my eyes—” 

“Now, father! It ain’t likely but 
Lally’s seen enough of the folks that can 
read them books. She don’t love us be- 
cause we can read books or can’t read 
’em. She loves us because we’re our- 
selves. I wouldn’t own her if she didn’t!” 

“That’s jest it. You'll be gittin’ put 
out ’ith her, an’ there’ll be trouble—” 

“Now, Sam, you go right back to the 
mowin’-field! I gotter git my work done. 
I jes sent down some molasses an’ gin- 
ger water, and it ‘ll be all warm,—and I 
sent some apple patties, too, an’ you 
won’t git your share,—and, anyway, you 
go along!” 

Her husband dispiritedly pulled him- 
self together. “I can’t say as I git much 
encouragement from you,” he said. 

“ Encouragement for what?” she asked. 
“For doubtin’ your own child? That 
ain’t what ye want.” And she laid her 
floury hand on his shoulder. “Sam,” she 
said, “ we’ve allus got each other.” 

“Tt ain’t enough,” he said, with some- 
thing like a sob. “It ain’t enough with- 
out her.” 

“Well, I guess that’s right,” said his 
wife. 

“Emerline, I don’t mean ”—turning 
about again—* I—” 

“Oh, I know what you mean! Now if 
you don’t make tracks that timothy ll 
be the thickness of rushes!” And he went 
out slowly, his shoulders stooped as if 
carrying a load. 

His wife sat down and cried a little 
then. If you know why, it is more than 
she did. And then she bustled about till 
old Fuzz found his safe refuge under the 
stove, and the pantry shelves bent with 
the weight of pies and crullers and pound- 
cakes and the cold roast lamb. The men 
had had their dinner in the mowing- 
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field; and when her husband came home, 
she was sitting, pale but placid, in her 
lilac ealico, her gray hair smooth as 
satin, her foot in the stirrup of her cab- 
bage-netting, and Fuzz purring on the 
window-sill beside her. 

“ Ain’t ye goin’ ter dress up, Emer- 
line?” he asked, querulously. 

“ What for?” she said, calmly. 

“You got a black silk,” he said, as if 
challenging her to deny it, “and a gold 
chain—” 

“T’d look pretty gittin’ supper in a 
silk gownd and a gold chain!” 

“You look pretty anyway, Emerline. 
But w’en we’re expectin’ company—” 

“My daughter ain’t company.” 

“But I wanted to put on my Sun- 
day coat—” 

“Do you s’pose Lally thinks of us in 
our Sunday clo’es, or jes ’s we be?” 

“ But she’s ben seein’ folks in better ’n 
our best.” 

“ You go an’ wash, father, an’ put on a 
clean shirt, an’ slick your hair—” 

“ W’y, I’ve ben ’lottin’ all day on git- 
tin’ into my other thin’s, Emerline. I 
shaved this mornin’ a-purpose.” 

“You ain’t much time ter lose, then. 
I'll be a-settin’ the table.” 

When her husband came back, fresh 
and rosy with the soap and water and the 
clean shirt, his coat hanging over his arm, 
he sat down by the stove dejectedly, while 
she bustled about, opening the oven door 
lest the biscuit browned too soon, lifting 
the griddles to moderate the heat, bring- 
ing the lamb and the mint sauce from 
the pantry, pouring the boiling water off 
the potatoes and setting them back that 
they might burst their skins. 

“Tt’s dretfle waitin’ so,” said her hus- 
band. And he stretched his arm and took 
down the accordion from the shelf above 
—the mother-of-pearl keys always seem- 
ing to him things of beauty and part of 
the melody—and began playing a plain- 
tive “ditty of no tune.” Presently he 
paused. “ You know, Emerline,” he said, 
“there was Peters’s Aba that come home 
too high an’ mighty fer her folks.” 

“ Lally isn’t a Peters.” 

“ No, Lally isn’t a Peters,” he repeated, 
as if that were some comfort, and fell 
to playing softly again. “No, Lally’s 
Lally,” he said, pausing again. 

“T’m sure I hope so!” cried a gay voice 
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behind him; and two hands were laid 
upon his eyes. “I give you three guesses 
who it is, Father James! And the for- 
feit’s kisses!” 

“Tt’s my girl! It’s my girl!” he cried, 
upsetting his chair as he sprang to his 
feet and caught her to himself, the accor- 
dion falling forgotten. And the girl, a 
tall young birch-tree of a girl, couldn’t 
speak for the tears that were half laugh- 
ing and half crying. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to be here again!” 
she said then, as she broke away from him 
and ran to her mother. “Oh, mother, 
everything’s just the same! I don’t know 
how many nights I’ve dreamed about it! 
Oh, if it hadn’t been for the dreams of 
those nights, I don’t know how I could 
have stayed away!” 

“ And it’s the same little girl, Emer- 
line! Don’t you see? You can’t grow 
thorns on an apple-tree!” 

“Tt’s the same dear people! Oh, I’m 
so glad you’re my people!” And she 
threw off her hat and jacket, and had an 
arm round each of them again. 

“ We ain’t the sort of people you’ve ben 
goin’ with, Lally,” said her father, with a 
slight relapse into doubt. 

“You're a thousand times better! 
There’s nobody like you!” And she 
kissed the tear off his face. “ Oh, here’s 
dear old Fuzz! He remembers me—I 
really think he does—after ail these 
years! And the old clock’s ticking just 
the same! Wait till I run up to my 
room, and I'll help you get tea, mother.” 

“T set some white laylocks there,” said 
her father, when she was gone. “I 
thought ’twould make it seem brighter 
like. She’s ben havin’ thin’s nice.” And 
then he added, anxiously, “ You don’t 
s’pose she’s puttin’ anythin’ on, do you, 
mother ?” 

“Mr. James, you do beat all! Goin’ 
about lookin’ for trouble. Can you see 
that face an’ think she’s makin’ b’lieve? 
Puttin’ thin’s on! Now we'll dish up 
*fore she’s back,—she’s gotter explore 
every corner of the garret fust,—and I'll 
blow the horn jes ’s I useter w’en she was 
down to the medder lot. We’ve got our 
child back, father!” 

“ Wal, p’r’aps we hev. I guess we hev. 
You do find a way of makin’ thin’s com- 
fortable, mother. I s’pose I’d better put 
my coat on ’fore we sit?” 
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“Why not?” 

“It’s dretfle warm.” 

“She’s ben useter coats and all that, 
you was sayin’ ?” 

“Yes. And I guess she’d feel it wuss 
*n I do. Emerline, you’ve got a col- 
lar on!” 

“T don’ know where your eyes be, Mr. 
James. Ever sence you come home from 
the war with your bounty-money an’ 
back-pay, an’ we hed the house painted 
an’ the front-door porch built on, I’ve 
hed a collar w’en I fixed up after the 
day’s work.” 

“T s’pose you couldn’t churn an’ bake 
in one? I don’ know how I can cut that 
line o’ lamb ’ith these sleeves a-pullin’—” 

“Tt don’t need much cuttin’. It’s 
tender ’s a snow-apple.” 

“T don’ know,” with a sigh. “I don’ 
know. By gracious!” he cried, suddenly, 
glancing through the open door, “ there’s 
that young shorthorn in the new corn 
again! Does seem as if everythin’ come 
to once, and w’en you least expect it 
most!” And the sight acting like a quick 
pick-me-up, he was after the shorthorn, 


a pair of swift feet pattering behind him, 


and he came back from a triumphant 
rescue of the corn with Lally on his 
arm, quite another man. 

“Why, father,” said Lally, as they sat 
down at the table, “what have you got 
that thick coat on for, in this weathér? 
You take it right off, and mother and Ill 
make you a linen one instead. You’ve 
got a dickey on, too! It’s just because I 
was coming! But it’s mighty becoming.” 
An order from the Governor wouldn’t 
have hindered Mr. James from wearing 
the becoming article next morning. “IT 
should think I was a queen, to see you!” 
she said. “Did you put on a dickey the 
day I was born?” 

“The day you was born,” said her 
father, solemnly, and laying down his 
knife, “ef I’'d hed a dickey on ’twould ’a’ 
ben like a piece o’ wet paper,—the way 
*twill be w’en I come in fum mowin’ to- 
morrer.” 

“Father James! You wouldn’t wear a 
dickey out mowing?” 

“T don’ know. Wouldn’t ye?” 

“Of course I wouldn’t!” 

“ Wal, I don’t s’pose the king wears his 
crown ter bed. Yes,” after a moment’s 
thought and the disappearance of a but- 


tered biscuit, “the day you was born— 
it was jes the gray of the dawnin’, and a 
great star hung in the east—I guess a 
star hangs in the east before all best 
blessings come—” 

“You’re a blessing yourself, Father 
James!” 

“Guess your mother don’t think so,” 
with a shy glance across the table. 

“ Sometimes I do, father. Sometimes,” 
said the calm voice there. 

“ An’ by the time they fetched ye into 
the room where I was stan’in’ by the 
winder the sky of a sudding flamed up the 
color of an evening-primrose, an’ you was 
a-starin’ stret out ’ith them big eyes o’ 
yourn, an’ fust ye blinked an’ then ye 
sneezed. I yum, the bobolinks whistlin’ 
down in the medder lot never made half 
so sweet a sound as thet little sneeze! 
But somehow it skeered me, too. You 
warn’t nothin’ but a mite, a handful of 
live dust; but there was suthin’ sort of 
awesome in that handful. You wasn’t 
there a minute ago, and now you was, an’ 
the thin’s that make life an’ death was 
there, too. I tell ye, I was limp. ‘Sam,’ 
sez your mother, w’en I see her, ‘it’s a 
’mortal sperrit.’ And I didn’t darst 
kiss ye.” 

“You do now, don’t you?” the ’mortal 
spirit cried, and she sprang up and darted 
round to hug him. “Did I choke you 
with these arms, Father James?” she said, 
as he emerged red from the embrace. 

“They’re dear arms,” said Father 
James. 

“They’re strong ones. That’s what 
gymnasium, and basket-ball, and rowing, 
and lifting dead-weights of women in 
the hospital do for you. Oh, I'll show 
you how I can rake the hay to-morrow!” 

“T guess we didn’t send ye to college 
ter hev ye come home an’ rake hay,” said 
her father, majestically. “Say! you ain’t 
looked in the keepin’-room !” 

“Yes, I did. And you’ve gone and got 
an organ, and I can’t play on it!” 

“T can,” said her father. 

“You darling old Father James! You 
can? Oh, won’t that be the best yet! 
Only think of it! Mother and I will sing 
hymns and you will play them, Sunday 
nights. I never dreamed of that! How 
did you learn to do it, father?” 

“Learned myself,” he said, somewhat 
loftily. “ Picked it out, an’ pegged away. 
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Found out some fum w’at I knowed of 
the accordeon. Here, I'll show ye!” And 
he left the table and threw open the door 
of the best room and the lid of the little 
house-organ; and bent laboriously over 
keyboard and pedal, he played the air of 
“ Federal Street,” if with a certain same- 
ness in the left hand. And presently the 
two voices, young and old, were braided 
together with the droning harmony in a 
strain of music that could only have been 
pleasant in heavenly ears, however crit- 
ical might have been earthly ones. 

“T always knew you were full of mu- 
sic, Father James,” said Lally, when they 
were finishing their supper more leisure- 
ly. “But how you contrived all this, I 
can’t imagine. I’m just as proud as 
a peacock !” 

“Wal, I hed a try at them books ye 
sent home, and I found ’twas no go. And 
I’d bought the organ for you to have, an’ 
there was the old book of hymn tunes, 
an’ ‘ith the help o’ that an’ w’at your 
mother an’ me learned to singin’-schule, 
I made out. An’ sometimes ’twas like 
havin’ courtin’ days over again—warn’t 
it, mother ?” 

“You’re a genius! That’s what you 
are. And mother’s a master hand at bis- 
cuit. I don’t know when I've tasted any- 
thing like them.” 

“ There’s a little too much shortening,” 
said her mother. 

“Your mother took fust prize to the 
County Fair,” said ‘her father, with an air, 
yet with pleasant condescension from his 
recent pedestal, “for her loaf-bread an’ 
her creamer-tarter, an’ her butter, an’ her 
currant jell, an’ her darnin’!” 

“IT think Mis’ Peters hed orter hed it 
for the jell,” said the mother, modestly. 
“She puts a piece o’ rose-geranium leaf 
in he rn.” 

“And I took on thet consarned short- 
horn heifer and on the colt!” 

“That poor colt will never grow up. 
You've had the premium on him for the 
last five years.” 

“No. Lemme see. Only three. But 
he’s a Morgan, an’ there ain’t any other 
Morgans in the county. He’s a beauty— 
sleek as satting—an’ w’at he don’t know 
ain’t wuth knowin’. There ain’t any 
knot he ean’t ontie with his teeth. I ben 
in the habit o’ takin’ up Neighbor Bur- 
rage an’ givin’ him a lift. Burrage is 


ruther hefty, an’ the colt don’t like it for 
a cent. And one day Id left him a-stan’ 
in’ in the market, an’ he see a big sailor 
come along that looked like Burrage, an’ 
he walks across, wagon an’ all, and opens 
his mouth, an’ takes the sailor by the 
scruff of the neck an’ throws ’im down. 
An’ then he stan’s an’ gives a reg’lar 
laugh, he was so pleased ’ith himself. Oh, 
he’s a great one! If I thought well 

racing—but then I don’t,” he said, rue- 
fully. “ Well, you shell hev a ride behind 
*im to-morrer an’ see. That is, ef we finish 
the hayin’—an’, by glory! ef we don’t!” 

“ Now, mother, you go and sit down,” 
said Lally. “I’m going to clear up. And 
I’m going to skim the milk and seald thé 
pans. I don’t believe there’s anything 
makes you feel so rich as skimming the 
cream does. You lift the thick skins and 
you can’t bear to leave an atom. Except 
it is when you’re hunting eggs and find 
two in a nest.” 

“ No, no, now, Lally. I don’t want you 
to. I’m useter it! ’Tain’t nothin’ at 
all. And I don’t want your hands all 
roughed up!” 

“T guess my hands ean stand it if 
yours can.” 

“That’s right, Laily,” said her father 
“ Them old han’s o’ hern was as white as 
yours be once. Our han’s hev growed old 
together, wife. With the wearin’ o’ ye: 
an’ the wearin’ o’ work.” And he took 
one of them and held it on his arm a mo- 
ment, in spite of her reluctance. 

It was over a house full of happy peac 
that the soft summer night fell. Now 
and then a breath from the salt marshes 
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mixed the fresh sea-scents with the heavy 
richness of the lilacs, and mounted and 
stirred drowsily in the tops of the great 
elm that housed all a world of small life 
in the depths of its green shadow; and a 
golden robin waked with a gush of song; 
and down in the cool dew of the grass a 
sparrow for an instant dreamed that it 
was morning; and like the shield of some 
great spirit the moon came up, and the 
faint mists fled before her; and far off 
from farm to farm through the wide 
obscurity a dog bayed in the deep of 
the night. 

“You ’sleep, mother?” said Father 
James in a hollow whisper. 

“No. Be you?” 


“T ain’t closed an eye. Seems though 
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I didn’t know how to say I’m thankful 
enough to hev her back. Say—she ain’t 
changed a mite.” 

‘You ean’t change gold,” said his wife. 
“°*T will allus be gold.” 

“ Thet’s so. She’s pretty ’s a pink, now, 
ain’t she? She puts me in mind of you, 
Emerline, wen we fust begun to keep 
company.” 

“What talk! You go to sleep.” 

‘But, Emerline—she’s so—so—like a 
flower. Do you spose, jest spose, she'll 
ever be keepin’ company ‘ith anybody ?” 

“T should hope so! Sometime.” 

“Well, I don’ know, mother. I don’ 
know ’s I want ter give her up to the best 
man goin’. And he mightn’t be the best 
man goin’. I—I don’t feel as if the 
Angel Gabriel ’d be more ’n good enough 
for her. And I’d ruther he didn’t come 
round. I tell ye, wen you’ve done yer 
best for your child, an’ sot your heart 
on her, an’ look forrud to her holdin’ the 
light to yer old age, ’tain’t easy ter see 
another man come along an’ snake her 
away from ye. I don’ know ’s I'd like 
ter see her any man’s wife—” 

“She’d be your daughter still ef she 
was ten men’s wives.” 

“Ten men’s wives! Why, mother 

“Mr. James, your piller’s full of live- 
geese feathers. It ‘ll be sunup in no 
time. An’ there’s the long medder to- 
morrer.” 

“You’re talking about me! I know 
you are!” cried a gay voice at the top 
of the stairs above. “If you don’t stop 
I shall come down and talk too!” 

“We ain’t spoke your name!” cried 
her father. 

“ Burrage’s dogs keepin’ ye awake, 
Lally?” said her. mother. 

“Oh no. But I’m so happy I ean’t 
sleep! ll try again, though. Good 
night.” 

“T’d like ter hed her come down, 
jes ter see ef ’twas really her,” whis- 
pered her father. “ Mother, you put yer 
hand on my eyes, an’ mebbe I'll go off. 
I guess that’s w’at’s the matter of me— 
I’m too happy ter sleep.” And under the 
calm, cool touch he was presently lost in 
happy dreams. 


The bobolink’s nest down on the floor 
of the long meadow, in its tangle of 
sunbeams and the shadow of tall grasses, 
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with the soft flower-scented wind stirring 
just above it, did not hold more happi- 
ness than this old farm-cottage held. But 
one day the shadow of a man fell athwart 
the grass and shut the sun away; and the 
bobolink knew it meant the morrow’s 
mowing, and ruin. And one day Father 
James saw the shadow of a man fall 
across the farm. 

It was in the shape of a letter handed 
to him in the village, where he had gone 
to sell his asparagus and rhubarb stalks. 
ie had taken the letter between his 
thumb and finger as if it were a reptile, 
reading the boldly written address, “ Miss 
Laura James,” without his glasses, and 
with a feeling that some one was tak- 
ing a liberty with his daughter’s name; 
and he tucked it under the seat before 
driving home, the colt being in an an- 
tic mood. 

“ There was a letter for you, Lally,” he 
said, when he came in. “ But I put it 
under the cushing, an’ ’tain’t there 
now. Must ’a’ joggled out. Dinner mos’ 
ready, mother ?” 

“Father James!” cried Lally, stopping 
suddenly with the colander of pease in 
her hands, “ Have you lost my letter? 
Oh, you don’t mean so!” 

“Wal, never mind. Le’s hev dinner, 
an’ then Ill go back an’ find it, ef you 
say so.” 

But Lally, waiting for no dinner, had 
snatched her hat from the entry nail 
while he spoke, and was off down the dust 
of the highway, searching both sides as 
she ran, coming back contentedly before 
very long, the driver of a team following 
her father’s having found the treasure 
and given it to her. She had sat down in 
a broken part of the stone wall, where the 
wild sweetbrier and blackberry vines 
climbed all about, and had read the 
letter, and looking round swiftly, had 
kissed the sheet before she read it, and 
afterward. And her father knew in his 
intimate consciousness that she had done 
so—whether by the flush on her cheek 
deep as a damask rose, by the blaze in her 
eyes like blue diamonds, or by some inner 
unknown sympathy. 

She was swinging her hat, and coming 
leisurely through the hot sunshine. “I 
found it, father,” she cried, joyously, as 
ske saw him sitting on the door-stone, 
“Why, you needn’t look so serious, dear. 
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It’s no matter now. And you've been 
waiting dinner!” 

“ I 
ther, ruefully. 

“ Well, I have!” 

“Lally!” he said, staying her as she 
would have stepped past him, and look- 
her 
“ Have you got a feller?” 

“ What’s a feller, father?” her head on 
one side in a pretty mimicry of ignorance. 

“A man that will 
fum me!” 


“There isn’t 


ain’t no appertite,” said her fa- 


ing straight into wondering eyes. 


take you away 
man alive who can 


And 


putting her arm over his shoulder, she 


any 
take me away from you!” she said. 


went in with him, and ate her dinner in 
that almost contagious. 
“Oh, how good this cherry pie is!” she 
exclaimed. “ What is there better than a 


spirits were 


cherry pie?” 

“ Two cherry pies,” said her father. 

“«The boy guessed right the very first 
time,’” she sang. 

“Laura James, child,” said her moth- 
er, “ you’re at the table.” 

“So are you, mother,” said the child, 
who would have been spoiled if love could 
spoil anything, beginning to clear away 
the dishes. Her father had not moved, 
but sat with his elbows on the table and 
his head in his hands. Lally ran out to 
bring in her dish-towels from the grass. 

“T s’pose you know w’at’s happened, 
mother?” he said. -“ She’s hed a letter. 
And it’s jes the beginnin’ of the end. 
I don’ know but I'd as lives she’d never 
ben born “4 

“Mr. James, I’m ashamed of you!” 
said wife. “It’s temptin’ Prover- 
If we’d never hed any more of 
her than jes the happiness of this last 
week, we’d hev hed enough to be grate- 
ful for the rest of our lives!” 

Coming back for the hot water, Lally 
began singing again, half under her 
breath this time: 


his 
dunce. 


“ There was a certain father 
Who thought that he would rather 
His daughter should stay single all her 
life, 
Than be happy with a husband— 


Husband—husband—oh, there isn’t any 
rhyme to husband!” 

“Nor reason, either,” said her mother. 
“Now, Mr. James, that corn’s ben grow- 
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in’ fur all it’s wuth these hot mghts, and 
is fairly achin’ ter be hoed.” 

“T’m goin’, mother, ’m goin’,” he said. 

They were all sitting in the porch that 
evening, the twilight falling and faint 
showing. The Madeira-vine shed 
breath, and the fragrance of 
the clethra-bush in the swamp blew softly 
about them, and the far-off crickets seem 
ed only the singing of silence. “ Isn’t 
it perfect !” said Lally. “Oh, if you had 
been in the hospital wards as long as I 
was, with only the smell of drugs, this 
air would seem to you just blowing out 
of heaven!” 


stars 
its sweet 


“T never quite liked your going ter the 
hospittle, Lally,” said her father. 

“Well, you see, it was just as I wrot 
you. If I stayed after I was through 
college to study medicine 

“ An’ be a doctor!” 

“Tt would taken just as long 
again, and twice the expense- ” 


have 


“Oh, consarn the expense!” 

“But if I went into the hospital to be 
trained for a nurse, it would take only 
two years and no expense at all. And 
then plenty of work near home, where I 
could see you and come home for rest—” 

“Tt don’t jes wuth wile ter go 
ter college ter be a her 


seem 
nuss,” said 
mother. 

“Yes, dear. I shall be all the better 
nurse. That is, if ’m a nurse at all 
now,” hesitatingly. “ Perhaps I sha’n’t 
be a nurse now, and you'll think those 
two years in the hospital have gone for 
nothing. Only, if I hadn’t been in the 
hospital,’”—pulling down a piece of the 
Madeira-vine about her,—“ I never should 
have met him, maybe.” 

“Him!” cried her father. 

“Dr. Lewis. And knowing how to 
nurse, I may be of a great deal of use 
to him. Now Ill tell you all about him!” 
she exclaimed. “ He’s—he’s—well, he’s 
Dr. Lewis!” getting herself farther into 
the shadow. “ And you can’t help liking 
him; and he’ll come out here and settle,— 
old Dr. Payne’s looking for scme one to 
take his place, you know. That is, if he 
thinks best after looking the ground over.” 

“?Tain’t good enough for him, mebbe.” 

“ Why, Father James, I shouldn’t think 
this was you!” 

“ By George! I shouldn’t think ’twas! 
’Tain’t w’at I expected!” 
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Then an arm was about his neck, and 
a velvet cheek lay against his face a 
moment. 

“Tt’s the way a bird’s wing brushes by 
in the dark. They al! leave the nest, they 
all leave the nest,” he said, and rose stiffly 
and went in. 

“He 
shortly. 

“ Oh, mother!” cried Lally, and hid her 
face in her mother’s neck, and poured out 


her story, and was comforted. 


a’most creaked,” said his wife, 


Going to the village the next morn- 
ing, Mr. James was handed another let- 
ter for Lally. 

“ Guess your Laury’s got a beau,” said 
the postmistress. 

“ Her mother had one at her age,” said 
Mr. James, dryly. 

- S’pose 


—a foregone conclusion needing only the 


she’ll be gittin’ merried soon,” 


affirmative. 

“Sooner or later,” the 
And he went home a little happier 
for having defended Lally from public 
curiosity. 


was response. 


“ 


Guess the old man don’t like it very 
well, he’s so short,” said the postmis- 
tress to the crony who had happened in. 

“Not the leastestest mite. He’s allus 
ben consider’ble ambitioned for Laury. 
Nobody less ’n the Prince o’ Wales ’d do 
for her.” 

“He'll have to take up ‘ith short o’ 
that,” said the othér, putting back into 
the box the postal card she had been spell- 
ing over, and turning to her little shop. 
“She’s a good gal an’ ’d orter hey a good 
man. But w’en a gal’s father don’t think 
wel! er the man, she’d better let him be.” 

“Gals are mighty headstrong nowa- 
days. But I weuldn’t ’a’ thought—” 

“Oh, I ain’t sayin’ thet I know any- 
thing,” said the postmistress, her face as 
blank as if great secrets hid behind it. 
It is disagreeable to confess you know 
nothing. You ean look as if you knew a 
great deal. 

“T hear, Mr. James,” said the minister, 
drawing up the chaise and pausing on 
his parochial round that afternoon to 
look over the stone wall the farmer was 
mending, “ that your daughter will not be 
long with us. I hope her choice is a 
wise one.” 
“First rate!” said Mr. James, taking 
out his big red handkerchief to wipe his 
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“Couldn’t be better. Me 
her mother think she’s done first 
And there he stood committed. 
But that was for the outside. In his 
heart—Lally would never be happy with 
what was in his heart. 


forehead. an’ 


rate.” 


And then a new 
thought struck him with a pang of joy. 
What if the fellow who had come to see 
Lally’s folks should find things not quite 
up to his mark?#—What! And _ break 
Lally’s heart? And shame her before the 
whole parish, too? He threw down his 


crowbar, in a rage at himself, at Lally, 
at all the world, and went striding away 
as if he were trying to escape his shadow. 


It would not have made his pursuing 
thoughts calmer had he known that the 
same thought, if with a difference, had 
for the first time occurred to Lally. 

It was sunset when he found himself 
sitting on a shelf of rock in the old 
The red light streamed 
over him and stained the lichens on the 
wall beyond. Down in the forsaken pit 
the waters of the pool were black. Well 

it was time to go home; the boy had 
driven the cows up by this, and his wife 
was waiting for him to milk. There was 
no such thing as rest for him in this life, 
nor in the next either. He had 
brought the girl up; he had set his heart 
on her; he had gone without and spent 
himself that she might be made the per- 
fect thing she was—and all to give her 
up now to another man, The perfect 
thing she was! It was not likely, then, 
that she would not choose as a perfect 
thing should. But what odds to him? 
He was going to lose her, just the same; 
and more—she would be wrapped up in 
that husband of hers, and in all the new 
concerns. That was the way of the 
world. Love went down; it did not run 
back. It was what other fathers had to 
put up with. 

Soft purples began to filter through the 
red of the sunset. He heard a whippoor- 
will call, far off over the craniberry-swamp; 
and then there was a silver din of whip- 
poorwills. He remembered the first time 
Lally ever heard one,—she held out both 
her little hands to the evening star. 
“The star is singing!” she had cried. 
Ah, ah, what a lovely dear she was 
then !—what a lovely dear she was now! 
Like a great velvet rose. No wonder she 
had a lover! Of course, of course—that, 


quarry. long 


one, 
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too, was the world. He 
if she hadn’t had 
All the same, it was 
It was hard for him that 
she didn’t seem to care that it was hard. 
It was hard for him that he had to lose 
the daily and cheer of her. That 
it wasn’t to him she would come in joy 
That put 


the way of 
have liked it 


one, he supposed. 


wouldn’t 


hard for him. 


sight 


or in trouble. she some one 
him. 
He knew how it 
had left 
only to him, and never thought strange 
of it. How had her father and mother 
felt ? He recollected that the mother 
cried when they left; and the father 
choked up and turned away quickly. 
But they had let her go. They wanted 
her to be happy. They cared more for 
her happiness than for their own. They 
the would when she 
would not have them and would be alone 
if she had no husband or child. Why, 
they loved her better than loved 
They were glad in her hap- 
And all at once, in his 
high-wrought mood, like a flash of revela- 
tion came a quick acquaintance with the 
joy of sacrifice. All at once he made it 


else before 
was. His own wife 


father and mother and cleaved 


knew time come 


they 
themselves! 


piness, even. 


his own. He sat staring before him, as 


if at a vision of angels, while the rosy 
afterglow welled up and filled the sky 
and fell away; and then he saw a star 
sparkling up at him out of the water, 
as if glad of his sudden gladness. He 
climbed to break off half a dozen big 
boughs of the wild black-cherry, loaded 
with their pungent fruit, and saw Lyra, 
blue as a sapphire, up there in the sky 
above him, looking down into the pool ; 
and all the way home he felt accompanied 
by something like spiritual and sympa- 
thetie sharers of hs happy mood. 

“Wal,” he said to his wife, who was 
waiting at the gate, “I guess them cows 
are thinkin’ it’s high time o’ day—” 

“That’s all right,” she said. “ Lally’s 
milked. The farrer kicked, though, an’ 
spilled some. Where vou ben?” 

“T don’ know but I’ve ben a-rasslin’ 
with the angel of the Lord, mother. Any- 
ways, I come off with the blessing. Moth- 
er, I’m real pleased at this young man 
of Lally’s. W’y, it ‘ll be jes the same ’s 
a son to us!” 

“T thought you’d feel that way w’en 
ye come to think,” said his wife. “ Now 
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Tm 


as flap- 


we'll have right 
afeard the pop-overs 
jacks, though.” 

He handed the boughs of black-cherry 
“There,” said 
he; “they’re puckery, but they’re good. 
Only they'll make yer lips so black he 
won't wanter look at ye!” 


supper away. 


flat 


are 


to Lally as he went in. 


To his consternation, Lally burst into 
“T don’t 
care whether he does or not!” she cried. 


tears and sprang into his arms. 


“So leng as Ihave you!” 

“ Sho Don’t ye go milkin’ them 
You’re all tuckered 
Don’t you know—you’ve got him, 

a. 
us too! 


! sho! 


cows again. 


out. 
and 


It had been a bitter day to Lally. At 
first a little indignant with her father 
for the way in which he looked at her 
lover, she had turned the tables and won- 
dered how her lover would look at 
father—he 
a place of comparative luxury and ele- 
used to the 
graces of life. She had been away from 


her 
city-bred, his mother’s house 
gance; he refinements and 
home a Jong while; peculiarities had been 
forgotten or had grown strange to her; 
In her love 
and her reverence for her people, and in 
her delight in them, they had not wor- 
ried her. But suddenly, looking at them 
with a stranger’s eyes, they started out 
like sparks on the blackening ember. And 
then in turn she was indignant with her 
lover for seeing them. “If he 
said Lally to herself, with mysterious, un- 
spoken threat. “ Look with disdain on 
them, indeed! I wouldn’t have father 
know it for a farm! If he does!” And 
the days of alternate doubt and certainty, 
of hope and fear, made her so restless 
that she wished she could go to sleep 
and not wake till Dr. Lewis came. And 
then she cried again, in a passion of 
tenderness for him too. But he should 
see them just as they were—her moth- 
toil-worn hands and rustie air; 
her father eating with his knife; the 
king’s English! 

When at last the day brought Dr. 
Lewis, he had already been to see Dr. 
Payne, and had satisfied himself con- 
cerning the professional outlook. And 
then the doctor dropped him at the 
farm. “ You’re going to Mr. James’s?” 
the doctor had asked, as they jogged 
along. “ There’s a young woman there, 


they were of no consequence. 


does !” 


; 
ers 
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just back from college and hospital. One 
of the men cut himself with his scythe, 
mowing, and there was nothing left for 
me to do when I got there. Ah yes—I 
see. Well, sir, you’re in luck. That’s so. 
Yes, you'll be seeing the inside of most of 
the families within twenty miles, before 
you come to my years, but I doubt if you 
find the equal of the Jameses in all your 
goings and comings. I never have. There’s 
a good deal goes on that’s between God 
and James alone; but, for my part, when 
I find a man naked to his enemies and 
just outside the prison gate, I send him 
up there and James takes him on the 
farm. Or, if I have anybody sick with- 
out a spot to lay her head, I go to Mrs. 
James, and she brings her home to nurse. 
Hot nights, dark nights, stormy nights, 
I don’t know what I’d have done in this 
village without that woman. Sam James 
could have made his fortune once merely 
by holding his tongue when the doubt 
was in his favor; but he spoke — and 
stayed poor. They sent him to the Leg- 
islature one term; but, by King! he was 
too honest for them! His word is better 
than another man’s bond any day, and 
so was his father’s before him. A 
childish sort of man, too; womanish; 
lives in his affections. Yes, they’re rough, 
maybe, the Jameses; but they’re rough 
diamonds. Never brought me much prac- 
tice, though; nothing ever ails them!” 
Dr. Lewis came into the living-room, 
set about with jars of big green boughs, 
where a gray-haired woman with a cer- 
tain shy dignity gave him her roughened 
hand, where a tall gaunt man with a 
beaming eye took him by the shoulder and 
wheeled him round that he might look 
into his face, and where Lally laughed 
and cried with one arm about him and 
one about her father. And then, the 
simple blessing asked, the plates were 
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heaped, and before they were cleared Dr. 
Lewis was as much one of the family as 
if he had been born to it. 

“Wait a minute,” said Father James, 
before they rose. “I asked the blessing 
of the Lord upon this food. But now I 
want to give thanks for life and health 
and a new happiness, and a son!” 

It was an hour or two later that Lally 
and her lover went straying through the 
dark down by the wheat-field, where the 
fireflies were flashing as if all the stars 
were falling. “ Now,” said Lally, “you 
have come. You have seen me in my 
home, my people in all their difference 
from yours. Do you still—” 

“ And you have been doubting me! I 
knew there was some bee in your bonnet. 
Do you suppose I don’t know what it is to 
valve people who live so near Nature that 
they have all her honesty and goodness ?” 

“ And—and the king’s English?” she 
asked, desperately. 

“Lally, I wouldn’t have thought it of 
you,” he said; but he held her fast. 
“You distrust me, you distrust them. 
Oh, you want it all cleared up? Well. 
Don’t you know that every Scotchman 
speaks in his own dialect? That the 
Greek poets sang each in his own? That 
the English language is spoken in its 
purity only in old Mercia and in Massa- 
chusetts; and outside of that, one dialect 
is no worse than another? I fancy that 
love and truth are no less love and truth 
when spoken in this Doric. Lally, it 
makes me proud to think you born of 
such simple noble souls as these!” 

And Lally dropped his arm, and ran up 
the path through the blossoming yellow 
lilies, pale as spirits in the dark, and 
grasped her mother’s hand, and threw 
herself upon her father’s breast. “Oh, 
he says—he says,” she cried—“ he says 
that he is proud to be your son!” 











The Story of an Idiom 
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T the present day one meets occasion- 
A ally in newspapers such a locution 
as “he would better do so and so.” 
It is of course not absolutely impossible 
that this corruption may come in time to 
be accepted as proper; for the users of our 
speech have more than once accomplished 
feats fully as difficult. Now, however, it 
is as ungrammatical as it is unidiomatic. 
What the one who employs it really says 
—going on the assumption that he says 
anything—is that he would do so and so 
better than something else. What he is 
trying to say is that it would be better 
for him to do so and so instead of some- 
thing else. 

A locution of this sort is the invention 
of the purists in speech,—who, it is quite 
needless to remark, are beings essentially 
distinct from the pure in speech. In 
every period are to be found persons who 
can never be sincerely happy unless they 
can parse every word of every expression 
they use. To their eyes had better do 
presents insuperable difficulties. It mat- 
ters nothing that they constantly come 
across it, or locutions like it, in the wri- 
tings of great authors—never so often, in- 
deed, as of late years. This fact satisfies 
the ordinary man; it does not satisfy 
them.» Before they are willing to accept 
authority fcr any idiom, it must be recon- 
ciled to their reason—or what they choose 
to call their reason. If in this they fail, 
they are ready to sacrifice sense to any 
method of expression which they fancy 
to be consistent with grammar. Hence 
has originated the substitution of would 
better for had better. 

This latter is not the only locution of 
the sort which has fallen under censure. 
There is a similar one contained in a 
favorite text of the Bible which has ex- 
cited as much grammatical heart-burning 
as various other texts of that book have 
theological. “I had rather be a door- 


keeper in the house of my God, than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness,” says 
the Psalmist.. It is fair to observe in 
behalf of those who take exception to the 
idiom found here that the explanation 
of it does not lie on the surface. It pre- 
sents a very genuine difficulty which has 
perplexed generations of men. The hos- 
tility to it is in consequence no new 
thing. To many lexicographers and 
grammarians in the past it has been 
both a stumbling-block and an offence. 
Further, though its nature had been 
previously pointed out, no exhaustive 
study of its exact character and early his- 
tory was ever made until nearly a-quar- 
ter of a century ago. Then the task was 
accomplished by Fitzedward Hall, who so 
effectually demolished the myths pertain- 
ing to the junction of the particle to with 
the infinitive. Accordingly, in telling the 
story of these locutions, much that is 
said here is based primarily upon the re- 
sults of his investigations and upon the 
materials he collected. 

There have existed and still exist in 
our tongue three idioms of essentially 
this same character. They are had liefer 
(or liever), had rather, and had better. 
The order in which they have been men- 
tioned is the order in which they came 
into general use. At the outset it may be 
said that none of them goes back to the 
earliest period of the speech. At that 
time the regular expression for the first 
of these locutions which presented itself 
was made up of the comparative of lief, 
“dear,” the dative of the personal pro- 
noun, and the preterite subjunctive of the 
substantive verb. Instead of J had liefer, 
men said me were liefer—that is, “it 
would be dearer to me.” The words are 
modernized, nor was this the order in 
which they always appeared; but essen- 
tially it is the original idiom. 

It was towards the close of the thir- 
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teenth century that had liefer followed 
by a verb made its first recorded appear- 
ance in the language. Once established 
it eame rapidly into extensive use. No 
reader of Chaucer needs to be told how 
frequently it is to be met in his pages. 
Nor is his practice in employing it dif- 
ferent from that of his contemporaries 
and immediate successors. For about two 
hundred years this particular locution 
may be said to have been fully recognized, 
not merely in colloquial speech, but in 
literature of all sorts. But about the 
middle of the fifteenth century a rival 
idiom sprang up. It conveyed the same 
idea with the use of a different word. 
This was had rather. The newcomer did 
not expel had liefer speedily. As a mat- 
ter of fact it never has entirely. But it 
steadily encroached upon the frequency 
of its employment. Though the two ex- 
pressions lasted side by side for at least 
a century, the later form not only pushed 
gradually the earlier one from its su- 
premacy, but finally drove it almost en- 
tirely from literary use. The practice of 
Shakespeare may be said to indicate the 
fortune which in his time had overtaken 
the supplanted and supplanting idioms. 
Had rather is found in his plays scores of 
times, had liefer not once. 

Practically, therefore, after the six- 
teenth century this particular locution 
had died out of the language of litera- 
ture. It can, indeed, be found employed 
in it occasionally. Even in our own day 
it is not altogether disused. Two or 
three writers of eminence have at times 
resorted to it; but as a general rule, when 
it now occurs, it is either put in the 
mouths of the uneducated or is the con- 
scious adoption of an archaism. In this 
latter respect the effort made by Tenny- 
son to revive the idiom is worthy of men- 
tion. As early as 1842 he had made use 
of the archaic combination of lief and 
dear in the “ Morte d’Arthur ”; but it was 
not until his later writings that he intro- 
duced had liefer. The first instance of 
its occurrence is in the Idyls of the King, 
which came out in 1859. Twice does 
Enid employ it in the poem which goes 
under her name. Her first use of it is 
where she says that, compared with hav- 
ing her lord suffer shame through his 
love to her, 

Far liever had I gird his harness on him. 
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But Tennyson’s course seems, up to 
this time, to have found few imitators. 
Decay has overtaken the expression. 
There has probably never been a period 
in which it has not been more or less 
employed in the colloquial speech; but 
in literature its day has long been gone. 

Had rather is therefore the lineal suc- 
cessor of had liefer, or, strictly speaking, 
its supplanter. The meaning of both is 
essentially the same. But in the six- 
teenth century there began to be em- 
ployed an analogous, though not a rival, 
locution. This was had better. An ex- 
ample of it has been cited from a poem 
of the fifteenth century; but even if no 
doubt exists of its appearance then, it 
did not come into general use until a 
good deal later. Like liefer, but unlike 
rather, better had been originally em- 
ployed with the pronoun and the substan- 
tive verb. Me were better—that is, “ it 
would be better for me ”—was the method 
of expression which gradually gave way 
to I had better. It may be remarked in 
passing that a confusion of these con- 
structions sprang up in the Elizabethan 
period and became somewhat prevalent. 
The dative with the substantive verb 
was sometimes replaced by the nomina- 
tive. Hence we find such expressions as 
Viola’s in Twelfth Night, “She were 
better love a dream.” It was had liefer, 
however, which pretty certainly fur- 
nished the model upon which had better 
was formed. But the latter was appar- 
ently slow in coming into any wide 
general use. It could not encroach upon 
the employment of had rather, for it was 
distinct in meaning; but for some reason 
there seems to have been for a long while 
a reluctance to resort to it. In our ver- 
sion of the Bible it does not occur. In 
Shakespeare it is found but once fol- 
lowed by a verb, and that instance be- 
longs to a part of Henry VIII. which 
is now usually ascribed to Fletcher. 

This condition of things seems to have 
continued during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Had better, though 
employed, was, comparatively speaking, 
not much employed; at least this is true 
if we confine our consideration to the 
writings of authors of the first rank. But 
in the nineteenth century all this was 
changed. The idiom came to be con- 
stantly used in literature, while the 
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analogous had rather, though still retain- 
ing its full hold upon colloquial speech, 
began to appear less frequently in writ- 
ten. The change which has taken place 
in the employment of the two idioms 
may be indicated by the result of an ex- 
amination of representative novels of two 
of the greatest novelists of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries respectively. 
The first is Fielding’s Tom Jones. That 
work appeared in 1749. In it had rather 
occurs just fifteen times. It is used in- 
differently by characters of every station, 
including the author himself when speak- 
ing in his own person. On the other 
hand had better is used but twice. Nearly 
a hundred years later—in 1848—Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair was published in book 
form. In that work had better occurs 
twenty-three times, while had rather oc- 
curs only once, if we leave out of account 
locutions beginning with contracted and 
therefore doubtful forms like I’d. The 
situation had been completely reversed. 
It may further be added that in neither 
of these novels, largely representing, as 
they do, colloquial usage, does had liefer 
appear at all; though in Tom Jones this 
idiom with the double comparative—giv- 
ing us had lieferer—is in one instance 
put in the mouth of an illiterate person. 

Facts of this sort do not justify the 
formation of sweeping generalizations. 
They represent nothing more than an in- 
complete and necessarily one-sided in- 
vestigation of usage. Inferences based 
upon them must therefore always be 
given subject to correction. Yet it is 
not likely that fuller examination would 
yield results essentially different. Cer- 
tainly all the evidence which has so far 
ever been adduced points to the conclu- 
sion that distinct preference is now ‘ex- 
hibited in literature for had better over 
had rather. Take, as a further illustra- 
tion of the prevalence of the feeling, 
Disraeli’s novel of Sybil. This appeared 
in 1845. In it the former locution occurs 
thirteen times, the latter not once. 

It is no difficult matter to explain the 
present comparative infrequency in lit- 
erature of had rather, once so much 
more common than had better. The 
place of the former can be easily taken in 
most instances by would rather. This 
latter locution had appeared in the lan- 
guage as early at least as the twelfth 


century. It consequently preceded had 
rather; furthermore, it had always exist- 
ed alongside of it, and had generally been 
interchangeable with it. If less idio- 
matic, it served the purpose well enough 
to be adopted by the timid as soon as the 
outery against the assumed ungrammat- 
ical character of the almost synonymous 
expression made itself distinctly notice- 
able. This first began to be heard in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 
From that time on the use of had rather 
became less frequent in the literary 
speech. But the case is different with 
had better. In no such easy way could 
men escape from the employment of that 
locution. Would rather says, even if 
sometimes imperfectly, just ‘what it 
means; would better is forced to have a 
sense imposed upon it in order to mean 
anything at all. The use of it is so dis- 
tinctly repugnant to our idiom, not to 
call it absolutely improper, that, when met 
with, it is apt to provoke a cry of pain 
from him who has been nurtured upon 
the great classics of our literature. 

It cannot be stated positively where 
and when would better came first to be 
employed; but the vogue it has now, such 
as it is, it owes largely to the influence 
and example of Walter Savage Landor. 
We may entertain what view we choose 
of that author’s style; but there can 
hardly be two opinions, among those who 
have studied the subject, as to the value 
of his pronouncements upon points of 
usage. In his observations upon lan- 
guage no man of equal abilities ever sur- 
passed him in the combination of limited 
knowledge of the facts with unlimited 
wrong-headedness in drawing conclusions 
from them. In the hostility he enter- 
tained towards had better, of the origin 
of which he adopted and repeated an 
entirely erroneous account, he resorted 
on more than one occasion to the use 
of the inadequate and improper would 
better. Nor did he stop with this. Lan- 
dor had always the courage of his perver- 
sities. In his devotion to what he fancied 
correctness he was capable of writing had 
better left for had better have left. All 
sorts of linguistic atrocities have been 
perpetrated in the name of grammar; but 
perhaps none can be found that equals 
this in defiance of the English idiom. 

In consequence of the modern wide use 
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of had better and the partial avoidance of 
had rather, there are those who think that 
the latter is destined to undergo the same 
fate as had liefer; that while it will con- 
tinue to be heard in colloquial speech, it 
will disappear from literary. But this is 
altogether improbable. There may be 
variation in the extent of the employment 
of the locution at particular times and by 
particular persons. That is something, 
however, quite distinct from its abandon- 
ment. Had liefer had died out of general 
literary use before literature had had full 
opportunity to exert its preserving influ- 
ence. For the great agency which pre- 
vents the decay and death of words and 
idioms is their employment by a large 
number of writers of the highest grade. 
Such authors always continue in fashion ; 
they are always read and studied and 
imitated. Hence they give enduring 
vitality to the forms of expression which 
appear in their productions. In the great 
writers of the past had rather is found 
almost universally; in some of them it is 
found very frequently. Their employ- 
ment of the locution is certain in conse- 
quence to keep it alive; its concurrent 
employment in the colloquial speech will 
keep it vigorous. The most determined 
efforts directed against it for a century 
and a half have failed to displace it from 
the usage of the educated. With the 
fuller knowledge now possessed of its 
origin and character these efforts are 
sure in process of time to be abandoned 
altogether. It accordingly remains now 
to explain its exact nature and to recount 
some of the various views entertained 
about it. 

It is clear from what has been said that 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries men were in the 
habit of using had rather, and to a less 
extent had better, with no thought at all of 
the peculiar character of these locutions. 
They accepted them, as they did many 
other idioms, without seeking to under- 
stand them. It was enough for them 
that they found them in good use at the 
time, or saw that they had been in good 
use in the past. But there always comes 
a period in the history of a cultivated 
language when it begins to be studied for 
itself as well as for what it contains. The 
vehicle is to some of full as much im- 
portance as the material it conveys. 
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Points of linguistic propriety, which at 
all times have interest for the few, begin 
now to be discussed by the many. In 
English this feeling first made itself dis- 
tinctly manifest in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Grammars and 
dictionaries then took up to some extent 
the question of usage. Manuals made 
their appearance instructing us as to the 
expressions we ought to avoid. It was 
inevitable that an idiom of the peculiar 
nature of had rather should attract at- 
tention. It was not understood in the 
least; and idioms not understood, like 
men in the same situation, are sure to be 
misunderstood. At the outset, accord- 
ingly, to mention this particular locution 
was usually to misrepresent it and to cen- 
sure it. The analogous expression had 
liefer had died out of the language of 
literature; had better was comparatively 
little employed. The brunt of the attack 
fell consequently upon had rather. 

There are two persons who are de- 
serving of particular mention in connec- 
tion with the early criticism of this 
idiom. Attention is due to the one be- 
eause of his influence upon English 
lexicography, and to the other because of 
his influence over later grammarians. It 
was in 1755 that Dr. Johnson brought out 
the dictionary which goes under his name. 
No previous work of the nature, so far 
as I can discover, contained even an 
allusion to the locution under discussion. 
Their compilers either did not have their 
attention called to it or chose to refrain 
from committing themselves upon a mat- 
ter which they were unable to compre- 
hend. It is certainly not referred to in 
the dictionaries of either Dyche or Bailey, 
the two works of this kind which were in 
widest use before the appearance of John- 
son’s. It would have been no injury 
either to the truth or to his own reputa- 
tion had Johnson preserved the same 
reticence as his predecessors. On the 
subject he had two utterances, one under 
have, and the other under rather. The 
fifth definition which he gave of the verb 
was “to wish, to desire in a lax sense.” 
Two passages were cited to exemplify 
the meaning, and of these one was the 
text of the Psalms previously quoted. 
Under rather he defined to have rather 
as meaning “to desire in preference.” 
“This is, I think,” was his added com- 
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ment, “a barbarous expression of late in- 
trusion into our language, for which 
it is better to say will rather.” In these 
remarks Johnson not only showed igno- 
rance — which, considering the time he 
wrote, was pardonable—but he displayed 
obtuseness, which is not a characteristic 
he was wont to exhibit. Still, he was ad- 
dressing a generation even more unin- 
telligent in this matter than himself. It 
is therefore not particularly surprising 
that these almost ridiculous statements 
should have been approved by several later 
lexicographers; that Sheridan, for in- 
stance, a quarter of a century afterwards, 
should be found repeating them in his 
dictionary and informing us that had 
rather is a bad expression which ought to 
be replaced by will rather. 

The other writer alluded to was Robert 
Lowth, who died in 1787 as bishop of 
London. In 1762 he brought out a small 
work entitled A Short Introduction to 
English Grammar. Lowth was a man 
of ability and an eminent scholar in many 
fields; though it is well to remark here 
that English scholarship, as we under- 
stand it, can hardly be said to have ex- 
isted in his day. Accordingly, while he 
knew a great deal more than his prede- 
cessors of the historical development of 
our grammatical forms, what he knew 
was not itself a very great deal. The 
consequence was that though he corrected 
some misstatements and removed some 
misapprehensions, he added both misap- 
prehensions and misstatements of his 
own. It is a question, indeed, whether 
in the long run he did not do more harm 
than good. For Lowth was perhaps the 
first person, and certainly the first person 
of any recognized learning and ability, 
who devoted himself to the practice of 
pointing out mistakes or supposed mis- 
takes of usage in the writings of eminent 
authors. Undoubtedly there is some 
justification for the course. Every great 
writer is liable, through haste or careless- 
ness, or even at times through ignorance, 
to commit errors. But the difficulty with 
those who assume the office of critic is 
that in nine cases out of ten the so-called 
errors they fancy they find are not errors 
of the author in violating good usage, but 
errors of the censor arising from lack of 
knowledge of what good usage actually is. 

Lowth was no exception to this general 


rule. In the original edition of 1762 he 
had nothing to say of the particular locu- 
tion here under consideration. But in a 
later one he took notice of it. He found 
it by no means reducible to any gram- 
matical construction. He then pro- 
ceeded to account for its origin, and pro- 
mulgated the theory that it almost cer- 
tainly sprang from a mere blunder. The 
proper form was I would rather. This 
had been contracted into I’d rather, and 
then erroneously expanded into J had 
rather. In this manner the corruption 
had crept into the language. This pre- 
cious piece of etymology, for which there 
is not the slightest justification in fact, 
became during a good share of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries a com- 
mon, not to say the common, explanation 
of the origin of the locution. From 
Lowth’s day down to Landor’s it was 
fairly certain to be dragged into the dis- 
cussion of the idiom by every one who 
objected to it. In truth, it was for so 
long time an accepted solution of the 
difficulty the expression presented that it 
is not unlikely that it may be found 
lingering still in some quarters, in spite 
of the not infrequent exposure which 
has been made of its falsity. In this 
country particularly it was adopted in the 
early editions of Webster’s Dictionary— 
it has been discarded from the later ones 
—and owing to the great circulation of 
that work, was spread far and wide. From 
Worcester, too, it received a quasi-support. 

In England, however, grammarians 
and lexicographers were, as a general rule, 
somewhat chary about committing them- 
selves on the question of the propriety 
of the locution. This is true in particu- 
lar of the early ones. Some of them 
clearly refrained from saying anything 
about it because they knew not what to 
say. On the one side was the adverse 
decision of the great literary autocrat of 
the times. On the other, they could not 
fail to observe that the expression had 
been regularly used by the best writers; 
and that even Dr. Johnson himself, four 
years after the denunciation of it in his 
dictionary, had fallen, during a tem- 
porary lapse into the English idiom, into 
the employment of it in his Rasselas. “I 
had rather hear thee than dispute,” says 
the prince to Imlac, in the course of that 
not altogether exciting narrative. Men 
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of literary eminence, indeed, were not 
often likely to display hostility towards 
a locution which they themselves were in 
the habit of using consciously or uncon- 
sciously. In this matter the practice of 
English authors has been generally much 
more creditable than the attitude of Eng- 
lish scholarship. The latter has con- 
stantly allowed ignorant criticism of the 
idiom to be made without entering any 
protest. Men have in consequence been 
led to assume that the censure of it has 
not been questioned because it cannot be 
questioned. Take as an illustration of 
too frequent comment the remark of Mrs. 
Orr, in her life of Robert Browning. She 
quoted a passage from a letter of his in 
which he used the expression “I had 
better say.” Then she informs us that 
Mr. Browning would have been very 
angry with himself if he had known that 
he ever wrote I had better. If he did not 
know that he had written it, he was inex- 
cusably ignorant of his own poetry. As- 
suredly if he took pains to make himself 
familiar with that, he would have been 
furnished with several opportunities for 
being angry with himself for using both 
had better and had rather. 

It seems, indeed, rarely to occur to 
purists that an expression which is heard 
everywhere from the lips of cultivated 
men, which has also, as authority for its 
employment, the usage of the great 
writers of our speech, must have justifi- 
cation for its existence, even if they can- 
not comprehend what that justification 
is. In such cases we are bound to accept 
on faith, even if sight be denied. But in 
this instance sight is not denied. That 
the idiom in question is in accordance 
with the requirements of the most exact- 
ing syntax an analysis of any one of the 
three locutions specified, wherever it 
occurs, shows conclusively. Let us take, 
for example, the had rather be of the text 
from the Psalms which has been already 
given, and subject to examination each 
one of its constituent parts. 

In regard to the first of these three 
words two things are to be taken into 
consideration—its grammatical character 
and its meaning. At the outset it is to 
be observed that Aad is here not an auxil- 
iary, but an independent verb. Further- 
| more, it is in the past tense of the sub- 

junctive mood and not of the indicative. 
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The use os this subjunctive form has 
never died out, though its place is usually 
taken by would have or should have. Yet, 
if in later times its employment has be- 
come more restricted, it cannot be called 
uncommon, especially in conditional sen- 
tences. In the raising of Lazarus de- 
scribed in the Gospel of John, both Mary 
and Martha are represented as saying to 
Christ, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.” “ But for de- 
lays of the press he had had this answer 
some months ago,” wrote the great scholar 
Bentley. So Byron represents the pi- 
rates, at the close of their song in “ The 
Corsair,” when deploring the fate of their 
comrades, as exclaiming, while they di- 
vide the spoil, 


How had the brave who fell exulted now! 


It is needless to multiply illustrations. In 
fact, the instances where had is thus em- 
ployed, though not common in colloquial 
speech like would have or should have, 
are so frequent that its occurrence cre- 
ates no ambiguity and causes no surprise. 

As regards the meaning of the verb 
in this particular locution, it is to be 
said that the original sense of the word 
have, which is to hold a material thing in 
one’s hands, underwent a natural exten- 
sion to holding a conception in the mind. 
Hence it came to mean “account,” 
“esteem,” “consider,” “regard”; to 
signify, in fact, the idea which is often 
expressed by the word hold itself. In this 
respect it has gone through precisely 
the same course of development as the 
Latin habere, and the corresponding 
verbs in various other languages. In 
English it remains no unfamiliar usage. 
The phrases “had in reverence,” “had 
in contempt ”—for the verb of which we 
might substitute held—are heard not in- 
frequently, and do not strike us at all 
peculiar. Combining, therefore, what is 
implied by the grammatical form and 
the meaning, the J had of I had rather be 
can be exactly represented in ordinary 
English by “I would hold, or deem.” 

So much for the first word; now comes 
the second. Few need to be told that 
rather is the comparative of both the ad- 
verb rathe, meaning “ quickly,” “ early,” 
and the corresponding adjective rath(e). 
The positive forms of each practically 
died out long ago. When they appear 
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now, they appear as archaisms; indeed, 
Milton’s “rathe primrose that forsaken 
dies” is the one passage which has made 
the word familiar to most modern ears. 
Further, the comparative rather, while 
common as an adverb, is hardly known 
with us as an adjective. It is, in truth, to 
the particular idiom under consideration 
that it is now almost entirely restricted. 
There is but little difficulty in tracing the 
development of meaning which took 
place. Rather strictly signifies “ quicker,” 
“earlier.” But when a man wishes to 
have something more speedily than some- 
thing else, it is generally safe to say that 
he has for it a distinct preference. Ac- 
cordingly, the transition from the sense 
of “quicker” into that of “more desir- 
able,” “ preferable,” was both natural and 
easy. That it was actually, made we 
know outside of this particular idiom; 
but here it has found its regular mani- 
festation. It follows that I had rather 
is precisely equivalent to “I would (or 
should) hold more desirable (or prefer- 
able).” An it might be inserted between 
the verb and the adjective, to denote the 
following clause; but it is not necessary, 
and is here omitfed, as in several other 
like phrases. 

We come finally to the last word, be. 
This is not only an infinitive, but it is 
now invariably the pure infinitive. Origi- 
nally, however, it was not such in all 
eases. In the eaflier period the sign to 
frequently accompanied it, as it did also 
the infinitive when following had liefer 
and had better. There was a good deal of 
variation in the use of this particle. 
When the sentence contained two clauses, 
each with an infinitive of its own, to 
sometimes preceded the first verb and was 
omitted before the second. More fre- 
quently it was omitted before the infini- 
tive of the first clause, and inserted before 
that of the second. The former construc- 
tion is seen in the following lines, with 
modernized orthography, from Chaucer: 


Liefer IT had to dien on a knife 
Than thee offendé, true dearé wife. 


The other mode is exemplified in the text 
of the Psalms now under examination. 
But while both these practices existed, 
the preferred one was to drop the to al- 
together. In process of time this became 
the exclusive one, as we find it to-day. 


As a result of this analysis, the passage 
of Scripture in which had rather be is 
found can be legitimately paraphrased, 
so as to exhibit clearly the grammatical 
character and construction of that idiom. 
This done, it would read as follows: “I 
would hold (or deem) it more desirable 
(or preferable) to be a doorkeeper in 
*he house of my God than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness.” An explanation 
essentially similar is true of any sentence 
in which the archaic had liefer occurs. 
Had better, however, stands upon a some- 
what different footing. In it the verb has 
regularly the sense of obligation which 
does not belong to it, as found in the 
other two locutions. To have to do a 
thing, implying that it is a matter of 
duty or of policy to do it, and not one 
of mere inclination, is a usage of the 
word which has existed from an early 
period and is current to-day, at least in 
colloquial speech. It is this which is 
found in had better, and it is this which 
makes it impossible to substitute for it 
would better. 

One further observation remains to be 
made in connection with an idiom of this 
general nature. In the three examples 
of it which have been considered, liefer, 
rather, and better are, as we have seen, not 
adverbs, but adjectives. This is also true 
of the superlative best in had best, and of 
the positives good and lief in the expres- 
sions had as good and had as lief. The 
last-named locution maintained itself in 
usage after had liefer had died out, and 
still flourishes as vigorously as it did in 
the days of its youth. But in all these 
phrases the words have seemed and still 
seem to the popular apprehension not ad- 
jectives, but adverbs. Especially is the 
observation true of had rather. With 
this feeling on the part of the users of 
speech, it could be predicted with cer- 
tainty that adverbs would be resorted to 
and not adjectives, if any new locutions 
were formed in imitation of the old ones. 
Such a result has shown itself in the ex- 
tension of the idiom which has taken 
place. In our later speech we find had 
sooner, had as soon, and had as well em- 
ployed, and the first two in particular 
have come to be used extensively. About 
the propriety of employing these there 
is some chance for controversy; in the 
case of the others there is really none. 
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RY branch snapped under Kerry's 
foot with the report of a toy pistol. 
He swore perfunctorily, and gazed 
greedily at the cave-opening just ahead. 
He* was a bungling woodsman at best; 
and now, stalking that greatest of all big 
game, man, the blood drummed in his 
ears and his heart seemed to slip a cog 
or two with every beat. He stood tense, 
yet trembling, for the space in which 
a man might count ten; surely if there 
were any one inside the eave—if the one 
whose presence he suspected were there- 

such a noise would have brought him 
forth. But a great banner of trumpet- 
creeper, which hid the opening till one 
was almost upon it, waved its torches 
unstirred except by the wind; the sand 
in the doorway was unpressed by any foot. 

Kerry began to go forward by inches. 
He was weary as only a town-bred man, 
used to the leisurely patrolling of pave- 
ments, could be after struggling oblique- 
ly up and across the pathless flank of Big 
Turkey Track Mountain, and then climb- 
ing to this eyrie upon Old Yellow Bald- 
Old Yellow, the peak that reared its 
“Bald” of golden grass far above the 
ranges of The Big and Little Tur- 
key Tracks. 

“ Lord, how hungry I am!” he breathed. 
“T bet the feller’s got grub in there.” 
He had been out two days. He was light- 
headed from lack of food; at the thought 
of it nervous caution gave way to mere 
brute instinct, and he plunged recklessly 
into the cave. Inside, the sudden dark- 
ness blinded him for a moment. Then 
there began to be visible in one corner 
a bed of bracken and sweet-fern; in an- 
other an orderly arrangement of tin cans 
upon a shelf, and the ashes of a fire, where 
sat a Dutch oven. The sight of this last 
whetted Kerry’s hunger; he almost ran 
to the shelf, and groaned as he found the 
first can filled with gunpowder, the next 
with shot, and the third containing some 
odds and ends of string and nails. 
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He had knelt to inspect a rude box, 
when a little sound caused him to turn. 
In the doorway was a figure which raised 
the hair upon his head, with a chilly 
sensation at its roots—a tall man, with 
a great mane of black locks blowing un- 
checked about his shoulders. He stood 
turned away from Kerry, having halted 
in the doorway as though to take a last 
advantage of the outer daylight upon 
some object of interest to him before 
entering. He was examining one of his 
own hands, and a little shivering moan 
escaped him. A rifle rested in the hollow 
of his arm; Kerry could see the outline 
of a big navy-pistol in his belt; and as 
the man shifted, another came to view; 
while the Irishman’s practised eye did 
not miss the handle of a long knife in 
its sheath. It went swiftly through his 
mind that those who sent him on this 
errand should have warned him of the 
size of the quarry. Suddenly, almost 
without his own volition, he found him- 
self saying: “I ask your pardon. I was 
dead beat an’ fair famished, an’ I 
crawled in here to- 

The tall figure in the doorway turned 
like a thing on a pivot; he did not start, 
nor spin round, as a slighter or more 
nervous person might have done; and a 
strange chill fell upon Kerry’s heat 
when the man, whom he reeognized as 
that one he had come to seek, faced him. 
The big, dark eyes looked the intruder 
up and down; what their owner thought 
of him, what he decided concerning him, 
could no more be guessed than the events 
of next year. In a full, grave voice, 
but one exceedingly gentle, the owner of 
the cave repaired the lack of greeting. 

“ Howdy, stranger?” he said. “I never 
seen you as I come up, ’count o’ havin’ 
snagged my hand on this here gun.” 

He came toward Kerry with thé dj@td- 
ing member outstrefched. Now s the 
Irishman’s time—by (all his. fggfher reso- 
lutions, by the need } ad for that 
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money reward —to deftly handcuff the 
outlaw. What he did was to draw the 
other toward the daylight, examine the 
hand, which was torn and lacerated on 
the gun-hammer, and with sundry ex- 
clamations of sympathy proceed to bind 
it up with strips torn from his own 
handkerchief. 

“Snagged!” he echoed, as he noted 
how the great musele of the thumb was 
torn across. “I don’t see how you ever 
done that on a gun-hammer. I’ve nursed 
a good bit—I was in Cuby last year, 
an’ | was detailed for juty in the hos- 
pital more’n half my time,” he went on, 
eagerly. “This here hand, it’s bad, 
‘cause it’s torn. Ef you had a cut o’ that 
size, now, you wouldn’t be payin’ no 
‘tention to it. The looks o’ this here re- 
minds me o’ the tear one o’ them there 
Mauser bullets makes—Gawd! but they 
rip the men up shockin’!” He rambled 
on with uneasy volubility as he attended 
to the wound. “ You let me clean it, 
now. It ‘ll hurt some, but it ‘ll save ye 
trouble after while. You set down on 
the bed. Where kin I git some water?” 

“Thar’s a spring round the turn in 
the cave thar—they’s a go’d in it.” 

But Kerry took one of the tin cans, 
emptied and rubbed it nervously, talking 
all the while—talking as though to pre- 
vent the other from speaking, and with 
something more than the ordinary gar- 
rulity of the nurse. “I got lost to-day,” 
he volunteered, as he cleansed the wound 
skilfully and drew its ragged lips together. 
“Gosh! but you tore that thumb up! 
You won’t hardly be able to do nothin’ 
with that hand fer a spell. Yessir! I 
got lest—that’s what I did. One tree 
looks pretty much like another to me; 
and one old rock it’s jest the same as 
the next one. I reckon I’ve walked 
twenty mile sence sunup.” 

He paused in sudden panic; but the 
other did not ask him whence he had 
walked nor whither he was walking. In- 
stead, he ventured, in his serious tones, 
as the silence grew oppressive: 

“You're mighty handy ’bout this sort 
o thing. I reckon I'll have a tough time 
here alone till that hand heals.” 

“Oh, I'll stay with you a while,” Kerry 
put in, hastily. “I ain’t a-goin’ on, 
a-leavin’ a man in sech a fix, when I 
ain’t got nothin’ in particular to do 
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an’ nowheres in particular to go,” he con- 
cluded, rather lamely. 

His host’s eyes dwelt on him. “ Well, 
now, that ‘d be mighty kind in you, 
stranger,” he began, gently; and added, 
with the mountaineer’s deathless hospi- 
tality, “ You’re shorely welcome.” 

In Kerry’s pocket a pair of steel hand- 
cuffs clicked against each other. Any 
moment of the time that he was dressing 
the outlaw’s hand, identifying at short 
range a dozen marks enumerated in the 
description furnished him, he could have 
snapped them upon those great wrists 
and made his host his prisoner. Yet, 
an hour later, when the big man had told 
him of a string of fish tied down in the 
branch, of a little cellarlike contrivance 
by the spring which contained honey- 
comb and some cold corn-pone, the two 
men sat at supper like brothers. 

“Ye don’t smoke?” inquired Kerry, 
commiseratingly, as his host twisted off 
a great portion of home-cured tobacco. 
“Lord! ye’ll never know what the weed 
is till ye burn it. A chaw ’ll do when 
you’re in the trenches an’ afraid to show 
the other fellers where to shoot, so that 
ye dare not smoke. Ah-h-h! I’ve had it 
taste like nectar to me then; but to- 
baeco’s never tobacco till it’s burnt,” and 
the Irishman smiled fondly upon his 
stumpy black pipe. 

They sat and talked over the fire (for 
a fire is good company in the mountains, 
even of a midsummer evening) with that 
freedom and abandon which the isolation, 
the hour, and the circumstances begot. 
Kerry had told his name, his birthplace, 
the habits and temperament of his par- 
ents, his present hopes and aspirations— 
barring one; he had even sketched an 
outline of Katy—Katy, who was waiting 
for him to save enough to buy that little 
farm in the West; and his host, listening 
in the unbroken silence of deep sym- 
pathy, had not yet offered even so much 
as his name. 

Then the bed was divided, a bundle 
of fern and pine boughs being disposed 
in the opposite corner of the cave for 
the newecomer’s accommodation. Later, 
after good-nights had been exchanged 
and Kerry fancied that his host was 
asleep, he himself stirred, sat up, and 
being in uneasy need of information 
as to whether the cave door should not 
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be stopped in some manner, opened with 
a hesitating, “ Say!” 

“You might jest call me Andy,” the 
deep voice answered, before the mountain- 
man negatived the proposition of adding 
a front door to the habitation. 

Kerry slept again. Mountain air and 
weariness are drugs potent against a bad 
conscience, and it was broad daylight out- 
side the cave when he wakened. He was 
a little surprised to find his host still 
sleeping, yet his experience told him 
that the wound was of a nature to induce 
fever, followed by considerable exhaus- 
tion. As the Irishman lifted his coat 
from where he had had it folded into a 
bundle beneath his head, the handcuffs in 
the pocket clicked, and he frowned. He 
stole across to look at the man who had 
called himself Andy, lying now at ease 
upon his bed of leaves, one great arm 
underneath his head, the injured hand 
nursed upon his broad breast. Those big 
eyes which had so appalled Kerry upon a 
first view yesterday were closed. The on- 
looker noted with a sort of wonder how 
sumptuous were the fringes of their cur- 
tains, long and purple -black, like the 
thick, arched brows above. To speak 
truly, Kerry, although he was a respect- 
able member of the police force, had the 
artistic temperament. The harmony of 
outline, the justness of proportion in both 
the face and figure of the man before him, 
filled the Irishman with delight;-and the 
splendid virile bulk of the mountain-man 
appealed irresistibly to the other’s mas- 
culinity. The little threads of silver-in 
the tempestuous black curls seemed to 
Kerry but to set off their beauty. 

“Gosh! but you’re a good-looker!” he 
muttered. And putting his estimate of 
the man’s charm into such form as was 
possible to him, he added, under his 
breath, “ I’d hate to have sech a feller as 
you tryin’ to court my Katy.” 

This was the first of many strange 
days; golden September days they were, 
cool and full of the ripened beauty of 
the departing summer. Kerry’s host 
taught him to snare woodcock and pheas- 
ants—shoot them the Irishman could not, 
since the excitement of the thing made 
him fire wild. 

“Now ain’t that the very divil!” 
he would ery, after he had let his third 
bird get away unharmed. “Ef I was 


shootin’ at a man, I'd be as _ stiddy 
as a clock. Gad! I'd be cool as an 
ice-wagon. But when that little old 
brown chicken scoots a-seutterin’ up out 
o’ the grass like a hummin’-top, it rat- 
tles me.” His teacher apparently took 
no note of the significance contained in 
this statement; yet Kerry’s very ears 
were red as it slipped out, and he felt 
uneasily for the handcuffs, which no long- 
er clinked in his pocket, but now lay 
carefully hidden under his fern bed. 

There had been a noon-mark in the 
doorway of the cave, thrown by the 
shadow of a boulder beside it, even be- 
fore the Irishman’s big nickel watch 
came with its bustling, authoritative tick 
to bring the question of time into the 
mountains. But the two men kept un- 
certain hours: sometimes they talked 
more than half the night, the close- 
cropped, sandy poll and the unshorn crest 
of Jove-like curls nodding at each other 
across the fire, then slept far into the 
succeeding day; sometimes they were up 
before dawn and off aft*r squirrels—with 
which poor Kerry had no better luck than 
with the birds. Every day the Irishman 
dressed his host’s hand; and every day 
he tasted more fully the charm of this 
big, strong, gentle, peaceful nature clad 
in its majestic garment of flesh. 

“Tf he'd ’a’ been an ugly, common- 
looking brute, I’d ’a’ nabbed him in a 
minute,” he told himself, weakly. And 
every day the handcuffs under the dried 
fern-leaves lay heavier upon his soul. 

On the 20th of September, which 
Kerry had set for his last day in the 
cave, he was moved to begin again at the 
beginning and tell the big mountaineer 
all his affairs. 

“Ye see, it’s like this,” he wound 
up: “Katy—the best gurrl an’ the 
purtiest I ever set me two eyes on— 
she’s got a father that ‘ll strike her 
when the drink’s with him. He works 
her like a dog, hires her out and takes 
every cent she earns. Her mother—God 
rest her soul!—has been dead these two 
years. And now the old man is a-marryin’ 
an’ takin’ home a woman not fit fer my 
Katy to be with. I says when I heard 
of it, says I: ‘ Katy, I'll take ye out o’ 
that hole. I'll do the trick, an’ I'll git 
the reward, an’ it’s married we’ll be in- 
side of a month, an’ we'll go West.’ 
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That’s what brought me 
up here into the moun- 
tains—me that was born, 
a as ye might say, on the 
stair-steps of a_ tene 
ment-house, an’ fetched 
g up the same.” 
[ Absorbed in the inter- 
est of his own affairs, 
the Irishman did not no- 
tice what revelations he 
had made. Whether or 





went on, “I’ve been 
‘ thinkin’ about Katy a 
heap in the last few 
days. I’m goin’ home to 
her to-morry—home to 
Philadelphy—goin’ with 
empty hands. An’ I’m 
a-goin’ to say to her, 
‘Katy, would ye rather 
take me jest as I am, 


§ not this knowledge was 
: i new to his host the . 
i uncertain light of the 

3 dying fire upon that 

& , hag 

grave, impassive face did 

* 4 

a1 not disclose. 

a “An’ now,” Kerry 
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out of a job’—fer that’s 4 
what I'll be when I go 
back,— would ye rather i 
take me so an’ wait fer ‘ 
the little farm? I f 


guess she'll do it; I 
guess she'll take me. 
I’ve got that love fer 
her that makes me think 
she’ll take me. Did ye 
ever love a woman like 
that ?” — turning sudden- 
ly to the silent figure 
on the other side of the 





fire. “Did ye ever love Se f 
one so that ye felt like ‘BuT WHY FER? YOU'VE FOUND YOUR MAN” 
ye could jest trust her, 
same as you could trust 
yourself? It’s a—it—well, it’s a mighty he at last raised his head and looked 
comfortable thing.” across the fire, his black eyes were such 

The mountaineer stretched out his in- wells of misery as made the other catch . W 
jured hand, and examined it for so long his breath. y 
a time without speaking that it seemed Upon the silence fell his big, serious i 


as though he would not answer at all. voice, as solemn and sonorous as a church- 
The wound was healing admirably now; bell: “You ast me did I ever love an’ 
he had made shift to shoot, with Kerry’s trust a woman like that. I did—an’ she 
shoulder for a rest, and their larder was failed me. I ain’t gwine to call you fool 
stocked with game once more. When fer sich; you’re a town feller, Dan, with 
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smart town ways; mebby your gal would 
stick to you, even ef you was in trouble; 
but me 

Kerry made an 
of sympathy. 

The voice went on. 


inarticulate murmur 
“You say you’re 
goin’ home to her with jest your two 
bare hands?” it inquired. “ But why fer? 
You’ve found your man. What makes 
you go back that-a-way ?” 

Kerry’s mouth was open, his jaw fallen; 
he stared through the smoke at his host 
as though he saw him now for the first 
time. Kerry belongs to a people who love 
or hate obviously and openly; that the 
outlaw should have known him from the 
first for a police officer, a creature of 
prey upon his track, and should have 
treated him as a friend, as a brother, ap- 
palled and repelled him. 

“See here, Dan,” the big man went 
on, leaning forward; “I knowed what 
your arrant was the fust minute I 
clapped eyes on you. You didn’t know 
whether I could shoot with my left hand 
as well as my right—lI didn’t choose you 
should know. I watched fer ye to be 
tryin’ to put handeuffs on me any min- 
ute— after you found my right hand 
was he’pless.” 

“Lord A’mighty! You could lay me 
on my back with your left hand, Andy,” 
Kerry breathed. 

The big man nodded. “They was 
plenty of times when I was asleep—or you 
thort I was. Why didn’t ye do it? Where 
is they? Fetch ’em out.” 

Unwilling, red with shame, penetrated 
with a grief and ache he scarce compre- 
hended, Kerry dragged the handcuffs 
from their hiding-place. The other took 
them, and thereafter swung them thought- 
fully in his brown fingers as 
he talked. 

“You was goin’ away without makin’ 
use o’ these?” he asked, gently. 

Kerry, crimson of face and moist of 
eye, gulped, frowned, and nodded. 

“Well, now,” the mountain-man pur- 
sued, “I been thinkin’ this thing over 
senee you was a-speakin’. That there gal 
o’ yourn in a tight box. You're 


strong 


she’s 


the whitest man I ever run up ag’inst. 


You’ve done me better than my own 
brothers. My own brothers,” he repeated, 
a look of pain and bitterness knitting 
those wonderfully pencilled brows above 
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the big eyes. “Fer my part, I’m sick o’ 
livin’ this-a-way. When you're gone, an’ 
I’m here agin by my lonesome, I’m as 
apt as not to put the muzzle o’ my gun 
in my mouth an’ blow the top o’ my head 
off—that’s how I feel most o’ the time. 
1 tell you what you do, Dan: you jest 
put these here on me an’ take me down 
to Garyville—er plumb on to Asheville 
an’ draw your money. That ‘ll square up 
things fer you an’ that pore little gal. 
What say ye?” 

Into Kerry’s sanguine face ther 
surged a yet deeper red; his shoulders 
heaved; the tears sprang to his eyes; and 
before his host could guess the root of 
his emotion the Irishman was sobbing, 
furiously, noisily, turned away, his head 
upon his arm. The humiliation of it 
ate into his soul; and the tooth was 
sharpened by his own misdeeds. How 
many times had he looked at the great, 
kindly creature across the fire there and 
ealeulated the chances of getting him 
to Garyville? 

Andy’s face twisted as though he had 
bitten a green persimmon. “Aw! Don’t 
cry!” he remonstrated, with the moun- 
taineer’s quick contempt for expressed 
emotion. “My Lord! Dan, don’t—” 

“T’ll ery if I damn please!” Kerry 
snorted. “You old fool! Me a-drag- 
gin’ you down to Garyville! Me, that’s 
loved you like a brother! An’ never had 
no thought—an’ never had no thought— 
Oh, hell!” he broke off, at the bitter irony 
of the lie; then the sobs broke forth 
afresh. To deny that he had come to 
arrest the outlaw was so pitifully futile. 

“So ye won't git the money that-a- 
way?’ Andy’s big voice ruminated, and 
a strange note of relief sounded in it: 
a curious gleam leaped into the sombre 
eyes. But he added, softly: “Sleep on 
it, bud; I'll let ye change your mind in 
the mornin’.” 

“You shut your head!” sereeched Ker- 
ry, fiercely, with a hiccough of wrenching 
misery. “ You talk to me any more like 
that, an’ I'll lambaste ye—er try to— 
big as ye are! Oh, damnation!” 

The last night in the cave was one of 
gusty, moving breezes and brilliant moon- 
light, yet both its tenants slept pro- 
foundly, after their strange outburst of 
emotion. The first gray of dawn found 
them stirring, and Kerry making ready 
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for his return journey. Together, as 
heretofore, they prepared their meal, then 
sat down in silence to eat it. Suddenly 
the mountain-man raised his eyes, to 
whose grave beauty the Irishman’s tem- 
perament responded like that of a woman, 
and said, quietly, 

“T’m a-goin’ to tell ye somethin’, an’ 
then I’m a-goin’ to show ye somethin’, 
before I bid ye far’well.” 

Kerry’s throat ached. In these two 
weeks he had conceived a love for his big, 
silent, gentle companion which rivalled 
even his devotion to Katy. The thought 
of leaving him helpless and alone, a com- 
mon prey of reward-hunters, the remem- 
branee of what Andy had said concerning 
his own despair beneath the terrible 
pressure of the mountain solitude, were 
almost more than Kerry could bear. 

“Fust and foremost, Dan,” the other 
began, when the meal was finished, “ I’m 
goin’ to tell ye how come I done what I 
done. Likely you’ve hearn tales, an’ like- 
lv they was mostly lies. You see, it was 
this-a-way: Me an’ my wife owned land 
jyinin’. The Turkey Track Minin’ Com- 
pany they found coal on it, an’ was wish- 
ful to buy. Her an’ me wasn’t wed then, 
but we was about to be, an’ we j’ined in 
fer to sell the land an’ go West.” His 
brooding eyes were on the fire; his voice 
—which had halted before the words 
“my wife,” then taken them with a quick 
gulp—broke a little every time he said 
“she” or “her.” Kerry’s heart jumped 
when he heard the mention of that little 
Western farm—why, it might have been 
in the very locality he and Katy looked 
longingly toward. 

“That feller they sent down here fer 
to buy the ground — Dickert was his 
name; you’ve hearn it, I reckon?” 

Kerry recognized the murdered man’s 
name. He nodded, without a word, his 
little blue eyes helplessly fastened on 
Andy’s eyes. 

“Yes, Dickert ’twas. He was took 
with Euola from the time he put eyes on 
her—which ain’t sayin’ more of him than 
of any man ’at see her. But a town fel- 
ler’s hangin’ round a mounting-gal hain’t 
no credit to her. Euola she was prom- 
ised to me. But ef she hadn’t ’a’ been, 
she wouldn’t ’a’ took no passin’ 0’ bows 
an’ complyments from that Dickert. I 
thort the nighest way out on’t was to tell 
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the gentleman that her an’ me was to be 
wed, an’ that we’d make the deeds as man 
an’ wife, an’ I done so.” 

Kerry looked at his host and wondered 
that any man should hope to tamper with 
the affections of her who loved him. 

“Wed we was,” the mountain -man 
went on; and an imperceptible pause fol- 
lowed the words. “We rid down to 
Garyville to be wed, an’ we went from 
the jestice’s office to the office of this 
here Dickert. He had a cuss with him 
that was no better’n him; an’ when it 
come to the time in the signin’ that our 
names was put down, an’ my wife was to 
be ‘examined privately and apart ’—ez 
is right an’ lawful —ez to whether I'd 
made her sign or not, this other cuss 
steps with her into the hall, an’ Dickert 
turns an’ says to me, ‘ You git a thou- 
sand dollars each fer your land—you an’ 
that woman,’ he says. 

“T never liked the way he spoke—be- 
sides what he said; an’ I says to him, 
‘The bargain was made fer five thousand 
dollars apiece,’ says I, ‘an’ why do we 
git less?’ 

“* Beca’se,’ says he, a-swellin’ up an’ 
lookin’ at me red an’ devilish,—‘ beca’se 
you take my leavin’s—you fool! I bought 
the land«of you fer a thousand dollars 
each—an’ there’s my deed to it, that you 
jest signed—I reckon you can read it. 
Ef I sell the land to the company—it’s 
none o’ your business what I git fer it.’ 

“Well, I can’t read—not greatly. I 
don’t know how I knowed—but I did 
know—that he was gittin’ from the com- 
pany the five thousand dollars apiece 
that we was to have had. I seen his eye 
cut round to the hall door, an’ I thort 
he had that money on him (beca’se he 
was their agent an’ they’d trusted him 
so far) fer to pay me and Euola in cash. 
With that he grabbed up the deed an’ 
stuffed it into his pocket. Lord! Lord! 
I could ’a’ shook it out o’ him—an’ the 
money too—hit’s what I would ’a’ done 
if the fool had ’a’ kep’ his mouth shut. 
But I reckon hit was God’s punishment 
on him ’at he had to go on sayin’, ‘ Yes, 
you tuck my leavin’s in the money, an’ 
you’ve tuck my leavin’s agin to-day.’ 
Euola was jest comin’ into the room when 
he said that, an’ he looked at her. 
I hit him.” He gazed down the length 
of his arm thoughtfully. “TI ort to be 
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careful when I hit out, bein’ stronger 
than most. But I was mad, an’ I hit 
harder than I thort. I reached over an’ 
grabbed open the table drawer jest fer 
luck—an’ thar was the money. I tuck 
it. The other cuss he was down on the 
floor, sorter whimperin’ an’ workin’ over 
this feller Dickert; an’ he begun to yell 
that I’d killed ’im. With that Euola 
she gives me one look—white ez paper she 
was—an’ she says, ‘Run, Andy honey. 
I'll git to ye when I kin.’” 

The mountain-man was silent so long 
that Kerry thought he was done. But 
he suddenly said: 

“ She ketched my sleeve, jest ez I made 
to start, an’ said: ‘I'll come, Andy. 
Mind, Andy, I’ll come to ye, ef I live.” 
Then there was the silence of sympathy 
between the two men. 

So that was the history of the crime— 
a very different history from the one 
Kerry had heard. 

“Hit’s right tetchy business—er has 
been—a-tryin’ to take Andy Proudfoot,” 
the outlaw continued; “but, Dan, I’d got 
mighty tired, time you come. An’ 
Euola—” 

Kerry rose abruptly, the memory hot 
within him of Proudfoot’s offer of the 
night before. The mountaineer got slow- 
ly to his feet. 

“ They’s somethin’ I wanted to show 
ye, too, ye remember,” he said. They 
walked together down the bluff, to where 
another little cavern, low and shallow, hid 
itself behind huckleberry-bushes. “I kep’ 
the money here,” Proudfoot said, kneel- 
ing in the cramped entrance and delving 
among the rocks. He drew out a roll 
of bills and fingered them thoughtfully. 

“ The reward, now, hit was fifteen hun- 
dred dollars—with what the State an’ 
company both give, warn’t it? Dan, I 
was mighty proud ye wouldn’t have it—I 
wanted to give it to ye this-a-way. I 
don’t know as I’ve got any rights on 
Euola’s money. I reckon I mought ax 
you fer to take it to her, ef so be you 
could find her. My half—you kin have 
it, an’ welcome.” 

Fear was in Kerry’s heart. “ An’ 
what ‘ll you be doin’?” he inquired, 
huskily. 

“ Me?” asked Andy, listlessly. “Euola 
she’s done gone plumb back on me,” he 
explained. “I hain’t heard one word 
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from her sence the trouble, an’ I’ve got 
that far I hain’t a-keerin’ what becomes 
of me. I like you, Dan; I’d ruther you 
had the money—” 

“Oh, my Gawd! . Don’t, Andy,” choked 
the Irishman. - “ Let me think, man,” as 
the other’s surprised gaze dwelt on him. 
Up to this time all Kerry’s faculties had 
been engrossed in what was told him, or 
that which went on before his eyes. 
Now memory suddenly roused in him. 
The woman he had seen back at, Ashe- 
ville, the woman who called herself 
Mandy Greefe, but whom the police there 
suspected of being Andy Proudfoot’s 
wife, whom they had twice endeavored, 
unsuccessfully, to follow in long, secret 
excursions into the mountains. What 
was the story? What had they said? 
That she was seeking Proudfoot, or was 
in communication with him; that was it! 
They had warned Kerry that the woman 
was mild-looking (he had seen her pa- 
tient, wistful face the last thing as he 
left Asheville), but that she might do 
him a mischief if she suspected he was on 
the trail of her husband. “My Lord! 
Oh, my Lord! W’y, old man,—w’y, Andy 
boy!” he cried, joyously, patting the 
shoulder of the big man, who still knelt 
with the roll of money in his hands,— 
“ Andy, she’s waitin’ fer you—she’s true 
as steel! She’s ready to go with you. 
Yes, an’ Dan Kerry’s the boy to git ye out 
o’ this under the very noses o’ that police 
an’ detective gang at Asheville. *Tis you 
an’ me that ’ll go together, Andy.” 

Proudfoot still knelt. His nostrils 
flickered; his eyes glowed. “ Have a care 
what you’re a-sayin’,” he began, in a low, 
shaking voice. “Euola! Euola! You’ve 
saw me pretty mild; but don’t you be 
mistook by that, like that feller Dickert 
was mistook. Don’t you lie to me an’ 
try to fool me *bout her. One o’ them 
fellers I shot had me half-way to Gary- 
ville, tellin’ me she was thar—sick—an’ 
sont him fer me.” 

Kerry laughed aloud. “Me foolin’ 
you!” he jeered. -“’Tis a child I’ve been 
in your hands, ye black, big, still, solemn 
rascal! Here’s money a-plenty, an’ you 
that knows these mountains—the fur side 
—an’ me that. knows the ropes. You'll 
lend me a stake f’r the West. We'll go 
together—all four of us. Oh Lord!” and 
again tears were on the sanguine cheeks, 
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The Strange Cycle of the Cicada 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sce.D., LL.D. 


ITE true locust of our meadows and 

fields, which is closely related to 

the dread destroyer of Holy Scrip- 
tures and to the Rocky Mountain lo- 
cust, is commonly called a “ grass- 
hopper,” which it is not. The real grass- 
hopper resembles the true locust in many 
respects, but is a different insect. Then 
again, the proper name of the so-called 
“seventeen-year locust” is Cicada (Ci- 
cada septendecim), and it belongs to a 
genus known in Great Britain as “ har- 
vest-flies.” 

There is an annual cicada whose buzz- 
ing note is popularly held to predict hot 
weather, and which in form and habit re- 
sembles the seventeen-year species. Since 
this insect is known to 
appear from year to 
year, some persons have 
doubted the existence of 
a seventeen-year species 
on the ground of what 
they call their own ob- 
servation. But Septen- 
decim is truly period- 
ical, and takes seven- 
teen years to mature. 
That time is spent un- 
derneath the ground, in bi 
an undeveloped condi- He ye 
tion known as the pupa 
state. The “shells” are 
the cast-off pupa-cases, 
or final “ moults,” of the 
insects when they come > 
up after their long so- 
journ within the earth. 

At several points in 
the United States seven- 
teen-year cicadas ap- es 
peared in the spring of 
1902, while in other 7 
parts there were none. 
This uneovers one of 
the curious facts in 
the insect’s natural 
history. Somewhere 








throughout the continent there appears, 
almost every year, a brood which is 
limited to a certain belt of country 
of greater or less extent. Entomol- 
ogists, by keeping the track of these 
broods, have been able to predict their 
appearance within certain zones. For 
example, in the western suburbs of 
Philadelphia immense numbers of ci- 
“adas appeared in the summer of 1885. 
This visit was predicted and announced 
by the writer several months before it 
occurred. The only knowledge needed for 
this was that a brood had appeared in 
1868; and the only ability, that of add- 
ing seventeen to these figures. In like 
manner, by adding seventeen again, a 
1902 brood was pre- 
dicted, and it arrived 
“on time.” If readers 
will make note of the 
cicadas’ coming in their 
own neighborhood, they 
may be sure that seven- 
teen years thereafter an- 
other brood will appear. 


We begin our history 
with the exode of the 
pupe from the ground, 
and will limit it to ob- 
servations (hitherto un- 
published) of the brood 
of 1885 in Philadelphia. 
The first pups appeared 
about May 23, but were 
' not out in great num- 
bers until the second 

week in June. The 


. exode began about six 
A, | o'clock, evening, and 
} continued during the 


night, but chiefly the 
first part thereof. The 
exit from the burrow 
was deliberate, as was 
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on which they travelled. 
They moved forward and 
upward without manifest 
directing purpose, but with 
a general tendency to get 
as far up as_ possible. 
They paused at various 
distances from the ground, 
and attached themselves 
to sundry parts of trees 
and other objects. More 
than a dozen pupa-cases 
were seen clinging to the 
leaves of a small twig 
eight inches long. Ap- 
parently, where the un- 
controllable sense of their 
coming transformation ar- 
rested them there they 
halted, obedient to that 
overforce that brooks no 
denial from any creature. 

On the evening of June 
4, great numbers. were 
ascending tree trunks in 
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A STUDY IN _ IDENTIFICATION 


. ; - 
a neighbor’s __ spacious 

& E . 1. Cicada 3. The lubber-locust of the West 
grounds. They had di- 2. Grasshopper and young 4. Locust, and pupa above 


rected their course toward 

the trees from all parts 

of the lot, but an adjacent fence re- 
ceived a portion of the host. They 
issued in such numbers that trunks, 
branches, and leaves of trees were covered 
with them in motion or at rest. The 
ground beneath was riddled with holes, 
and in a few days the fallen shells lay so 
thickly at the roots of trees that they hid 
the surface, and quantities adhered to 
bark and foliage. The movements of this 
host, creeping out of their open burrows 
and huts, crawling along the grassy sur- 
face, climbing up trees, and breaking 
forth from their shells, as seen in the 
light of a full moon, formed a weird and 
interesting spectacle. 

Some idea of the vast issuing swarms 
may be had from the number of exit 
holes within certain surfaces. In a space 
six feet square, lying between two trees, 
there were 665 openings. Within a 


circle described by a radius of ten feet 
from the trunk of a large maple-tree a 
careful count and estimate showed 9600 
openings. The most extraordinary per- 
foration was underneath a beech which 
had a spread of thirty feet in diameter. 
Within this circle the earth was pierced 


with the enormous number of 31,590 bur- 
row holes. In one square foot of surface 
there were forty-one openings, and in 
another space they averaged sixty-eight 
to the square foot. 

Almost invariably the burrows were 
more thickly placed around the bases of 
trees than elsewhere. This naturally fol- 
lowed, since the roots marked the sphere 
of subsistence during their subterranean 
life. With insects as with men, one can- 
not escape from his past, even when he 
seems to emerge therefrom. 


Most of the pupe after ascension pass- 
ed directly to the tree or bush whereon 
transformation occurred. But there were 
exceptions. In many places were little 
elevations, somewhat resembling the 
heaps that earthworms make, but higher. 
These were the much-talked-of cicada 
huts, turrets, or towers. They were about 
the length and twice the thickness of a 
man’s thumb; were built immediately 
above the open burrow, and were hollow 
inside. In fact, a turret is simply a con- 
tinuation of a burrow above the ground. 
The builder literally carries up its hole 
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CICADA City OF MupD HUTS, OR 


with it! Entomologists have speculated 
as to the use of these turrets. The 
writer’s opinion is that they were built by 
pups who, for some reason, had miscalcu- 
lated the time of their exode. They 
reached the top too soon, halted, and built 
themselves a temporary refuge, as men 
and cicadas who are “ahead of their 
time ” must commonly do, or die. 

There are few things in nature more 
wonderful than the common impulse 
which seizes these millions of undeveloped 
insects living in dark tunnels underneath 
the ground and urges them to cut their 
way upward, that they may complete 
their appointed life in the upper air. 
Stirred by this strange unrest, the mighty 
host begins to move. What engineering 
skill directs their course aloft? What 
instinet guides their movements and 
enables them with unerring accuracy to 
burrow to the sunlight? If we suppose 
that a pupa reaches the surface before 
it is quite prepared to transform, or, 
when the surface is reached, that weather 
or other conditions retard the change to 
the winged form, we have the influences 
that require it to build a shelter. Its 
manner of proceeding is interesting and 


ingenious. It 
brings up from its 
burrow a little 
ball of mud, which 
it carries between 
its mouth and 
strong forepaws. 
The latter are ad- 
mirably designed 
for digging. The 
pellets are placed 
atop of one an- 
other, as a mason 
would lay stones 
while building a 
circular tower. 
They are moist- 
ened by _ saliva, 
which serves as a 
sort of cement, 
and are pushed 
down upon each 
other by the head 
and feet, and thus 
adhere tenacious- 
TURRETS ly. The inside is 

smoothed by con- 

tinued motion of 
the jaws, as a plasterer spreads mortar 
upon a wall. It is not varnished, however, 





A CICADA TURRET 


Bui't against a board fence, at the base of which the 
burrow opens 
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THE STRANGE 





as some naturalists have asserted. The top 
is closed, and the builder awaits within 
the signal to emerge, whereat it breaks 
through the top, or occasionally the side 
wall. Like a frontier pioneer, it leaves 
its house and moves on, joining the 
mighty procession of its migrant fellows. 
The huts stand empty in the silent ci- 
cada city, like an abandotied mining-town 
whose “ boom has burst,” or like the win- 
ter quarters of an army when the spring 
campaign calls afield. 


1 Wier (nA balan? 


’ Beneath the surface of the area occu- 
pied by our city brood, as shown by deep 
section cuttings, the earth was a net- 
work of crossing and interblending bur- 

» 


rows. It would seem that the normal 
preference of the pupe was each for its 
own ascension track. One fancies that 
this preference was fortified by a whole- 
some regard for safety, although no 
special signs of quarrelsomeness were 
seen. But they were wise enough to use 
a ready-made roadway when it fell con- 
venient; for from many holes several in- 
dividuals would issue. 


Shortly after leaving the burrow the 
cicada’s transformation occurs, which is 
only partial, not complete as with moths 
and butterflies. This is the pupa’s emer- 
gence from its shell, and is technically 
known as the ecdysis. Fastening itself 
by its sharp claws, the pupa remains per- 
fectly still for a little while. Then the 
hard outer skin begins to crack along the 
middle of the back. As the insect thus 
appears it is plump, white, and soft. 
When the forepart of the body is pushed 
out, it presents a grotesque figure, look- 
ing like a snow-white pupa mounted pick- 
4 aback upon a yellow one. Next it be- 
; gins to pull out its legs, first the front 
ones and then the hind ones, until at last 
the body is free from the tough case, 
a which all the while clings to the tree. 

This process, which resembles the moult- 

ing of a spider or snake, is not without 
i danger, for one will often find pupe 
maimed or that had died during ecdysis. 

These soft white objects are delicate and 
tempting morsels for the birds, which de- 
4 stroy quantities of them. Other enemies 
await to destroy them, even the domestic 
eat! Next door to my house a large 
church was being erected. A stray cat 
had taken up her abode underneath a 
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wooden shanty built on one end of the 
lot as a tool-house; and she developed a 
taste for the emerging cicadas. She 
would watch until the insects had got out 
of their shells, and then snap up the 
white soft morsels and eat them with 
greedy relish. It seems a hard fate; but 
what is Nature to do with her superfluous 
children? Unless a vigorous check upon 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF CICADA HuT AND BuRROW 


Showing crossing and interblending burrow 


increase were provided, certain species 
would soon overrun the earth. 

After emergence the cicada fastens it- 
self at a little distance from its aban- 
doned ease, and then occurs a swift and 
striking change. The head becomes jet 
black. The body darkens into a dull yel- 
low and rapidly takes upon itself a tough 
skin. On either side of the thorax, close 
up to the head, two little “ buds ” may be 
seen just after emergence. These are 
rudimentary wings. The juices of the 
white, plump body rapidly run into these 
winglets. They broaden and lengthen, 
pushing downward, until within the space 
of from eight to fifteen minutes they have 
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expanded into the full proportions of the 
insect’s wings, whose tips extend beyond 
the end of the body. It is a pretty sight, 
this rapid growth of the beautiful wings 
of a freshly emerged cicada. As the 
wings expand, the body diminishes, and 
soon assumes its normal size. 

Now follows another period of rest, but 
the insect has completed its form. It 
has attained the perfect stature of what 
is known as the “imago.” By and by it 
is able to stretch its new-found wings 
and fly into the tree tops. 


In a little while the air is filled with 
music. The cicada-lover is serenading 
his sweetheart, and he woos his mate 
to his side by sounding the little drums 
with which he is provided. These are 
slight cavities, placed underneath the 
forepart of the body, and covered with 
a membrane something after the man- 
ner of a drumhead. The rapid tight- 
ening and contracting of this mem- 
brane is supposed to produce the male 
cicada’s call. The females are with- 
out drums, and are therefore silent lis- 
teners to the male orchestra. An ancient 
Grecian poet has alluded to this in his 
ungallant lines, 


Happy the cicadas’ lives, 
Since they all have voiceless wives! 


The male cicadas spend a few weeks 
flitting from bough to bough and rolling 
their mimic drums to summon their lady- 
loves to their sides. Then their lives are 
ended. But the mother cicada¢s have 
serious work to do before their death. 
They must provide for another brood. 
Nature has endowed the female with an 
instrument known as a “ piercer,” which 
has the power and does the work both of 
an awl and of a double-edged saw, or rather 
of two keyhole saws cutting opposite to 
each other. With this instrument she 
cuts for an egg-trench a little V-shaped 





EGG-TRENCHES IN TWIGS, 
MADE BY FEMALE 





A CICADA PuPA’S HANGING TOWER OR ORIOLE 
HuT 


slit through the bark into the fibre of a 
twig, or the tender tip of a larger branch. 
Within this she deposits a certain number 
of eggs. Then she moves farther along 
the branch, saws another slit, and again 
oviposits. Thus she continues until she 
has exhausted her store of four or five 
hundred eggs. At length, weakened by 
her labors, she falters and falls and soon 
dies. Like a good mother, her last care 
is for her offspring, whom, however, she is 
never to see. A month or six weeks of 
sunlight and song, of happy courtship, 
of busy maternal duty,—this is the sum 
of the cicada’s mature life after its long 
subterranean career. 


We now follow the life of the little 
ones. Twigs within which female cicadas 
have oviposited generally die. Forests 
thus infested present the appearance, 
along the tops and sides of trees, of hav- 
ing been blighted by frost. The leaves 
die, giving a ragged and sorry aspect to 
the trees which 
otherwise are un- 
injured. This is 
about all the 
harm that cica- 
das do after 
emergence. It 
is only when 
tender young 
trees are assault- 
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FORMS 


1, 2, and 3. Positions of the 4. Immediately after issuing 


issuing Cicada from shell 


ed that plants can be destroyed. It 
is during pupa life, while living in 
their cavernous homes near the roots 
of trees, that cicadas are most likely to 
do mischief. 

In six weeks the young are hatched. 
They are about a sixteenth of an inch 
long, tiny miniatures of a pupa-shell. 
The first pair of their six legs are rela- 
tively large, shaped somewhat like lob- 
sters’ claws, and armed with strong spines 
beneath. They have shoulder-knots, the 
future wing buds, and attached to the 
mouth and carried under the breast is a 
long beak. These wee creaturelings fling 
themselves from their cradles “ on the tree 
top,” and fall to the ground as lightly as 
thistle-down. At once they begin to 
burrow, their strong forelegs enabling 
them to dig rapidly. Down they go until 
they have reached a roost upon some 
branching rootlet. Clearing away a little 
cell around the root, they fasten their 
sharp beaks into the tender bark and pump 








OF THE CICADA ISSUING FROM THE PUPA-CASE 


5. Twenty minutes later, before the roofing 
of the wings—pure white 


out the sap, which becomes for them 
both meat and drink. There they stay 
and thus they live until their long pupil- 
age of seventeen years is ended. 

We may perhaps venture to guess 
that during this period they burrow back 
and forth amid the maze of roots, and 
drink long and deep from the streams of 
savory sap which they tap with their 
beaks. They thrive and grow. They take 
no end of sleep. Perhaps they greet one 
another, and pass who knows what com- 
munications, in the mysterious language 
of the mute children of the insect world. 

When Nature gives the signal, an irre- 
sistible impulse seizes the entire host. 
They leave their caverns and, guided by 
an unerring instinct, mount upward. 
When the spring air blows softly, out they 
come. Soon the air is filled with the flut- 
ter of their wings, and the rolling of their 
drums is heard among the trees. In six 
weeks they are gone, an extinguished na- 
tion, and silence falls upon the groves. 
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The Perfect Year 


BY ELEANOR A. HALLOWELL 


HEN Dolly Leonard died, on 
W the night of my débutante 

party, our little community 
was aghast. If I live to be a thousand, 
I shall never outgrow the paralyzing 
shock of that disaster. I think that the 
girls in our younger set never fully re- 
covered from it. 

It was six o’clock when we got the news. 
Things had been jolly and bustling all 
the afternoon. The house was filled with 
florists and caterers, and I had gone to 
my room to escape the final responsi- 
bilities of the occasion. There were 
seven of us girl chums dressing in my 
room, and we were lolling round in 
various stages of lace and ruffles when 
the door-bell rang. Partly out of con- 
sideration for the tired servants, and 
partly out of nervous curiosity incited by 
the day’s influx of presents and bouquets, 
I slipped into my pink eider-down wrapper 
and ran down to the door. The hall was 
startlingly sweet with roses. Indeed, the 
whole house was a perfect bower of leaf 
and blossom, and I suppose I did look 
elfish as I ran, for a gruff old workman 
peered up at me and smiled, and muttered 
something about “ pinky-posy”—and I 
know it did not seem impertinent to me 
at the time. 

At the door, in the chill blast of the 
night, stood our little old gray postman 
with some letters in his hand. “Oh!” 
I said, disappointed, “ just letters.” 

The postman looked at me a trifle 
queerly—I thought it was my pink wrap- 
per,—and he said, “Don’t worry about 
‘just letters’; Dolly Leonard is dead!” 

“Dead?” I gasped. “Dead?” and I 
remember how I reeled back against the 
open door and stared out with horror- 
stricken eyes across the common to, Dolly 
Leonard’s house, where every window was 
blazing with calamity. 

“Dead?”’ I gasped again. 
What happened ?” 

The postman eyed me with quizzical 


“ Dead? 


fatherliness. “Ask your mother,” he 
answered, reluctantly, and I turned and 
groped my way leaden-footed up the 
stairs, muttering, “Oh, mother, mother, 
I don’t need to ask you.” 

When I got back to my room at last 
through a tortuous maze of gaping work- 
men and sickening flowers, three startled 
girls jumped up to catch me as I stag- 
gered across the threshold. I did not 
faint, I did not ery out. I just sat hud- 
dled on the floor rocking myself to and 
fro, and mumbling, as through a mouth- 
ful of sawdust: “ Dolly Leonard is dead. 
Dolly Leonard is dead. Dolly Leonard 
is dead.” 

I will not attempt to describe too fully 
the scene that followed. There were 
seven of us, you know, and we were only 
eighteen, and no young person of our 
acquaintance had ever died before. In- 
deed, only one aged death had ever dis- 
turbed our personal life history, and 
even that remote catastrophe had sent 
us scampering to each other’s beds a 
whole winter long, for the individual fear 
of “seeing things at night.” 

“Dolly Leonard is dead.” I can feel 
myself yet in that huddled news-heap 
on the floor. A girl at the mirror 
dropped her hand-glass with a shivering 
crash. Some one on the sofa screamed. 
The only one of us who was dressed be- 
gan automatically to unfasten her lace 
collar and strip off her silken gown, and 
I can hear yet the soft lush sound of a 
folded sash, and the strident click of the 
little French stays that pressed too close 
on a heaving breast. 

Then some one threw wood on the 
fire with a great bang, and then more 
wood and more wood, and we crowd- 
ed round the hearth and scorched our 
faces and hands, but we could not get 
warm enough. 

Dolly Leonard was not even in our set. 
She was an older girl by several years. 
But she was the -belle of the village. 
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Dolly Leonard’s gowns, Dolly Leonard’s 
parties, Dolly Leonard’s lovers, were the 
envy of all womankind. And Dolly 
Leonard’s courtship and marriage were to 
us the fitting culmination of her wonder- 
ful career. She was our ideal of every- 
thing that a girl should be. She was 
good, she was beautiful, she was irresist- 
ibly fascinating. She was, in fact, every- 
thing that we girlishly longed to be in 
the revel of a ballroom or the white sanc- 
tity of a church. 

And now she, the bright, the joyous, 
the warm, was colder than we were, and 
would never be warm again. Never again. 
.. . And there were garish flowers down- 
stairs, and music and favors and ices— 
nasty shivery ices,—and pretty soon a 
brawling crowd of people would come 
and dance because I was eighteen—and 
still alive. 

Into our hideous brooding broke a 
husky little voice that had not yet 
spoken : 

“Dolly Leonard told my big sister a 
month ago that she wasn’t a bit fright- 
ened,— that she had had one perfect 
year, and a perfect year was well 
worth dying for—if one had to. Of 
course she hoped she wouldn’t die, but 
if she did, it was a wonderful thing to 
die happy. Dolly was queer about it; 
I heard my big sister telling mother. 
Dolly said, ‘ Life couldn’t always be at 
high tide—there was only one high tide 
in any one’s life, and she thought it 
was beautiful to go in the full flush 
before the tide turned.’ ” 

The speaker ended with a harsh sob. 

Then suddenly into our awed silence 
broke my mother in full evening dress. 
She was a very handsome mother. 

As she looked down on our huddled 
group there were tears in her eyes, but 
there was no shock. I noticed distinctly 
that there was no shock. “ Why, girls,” 
she exclaimed, with a certain terse bright- 
ness, “ aren’t you dressed yet? It’s eight 
o’clock and people are beginning to ar- 
rive.” She seemed so frivolous to me. 
I remember that I felt a little ashamed 
of her. 

“We don’t want any party,” I answer- 
ed, glumly. “ The girls are going home.” 

“Nonsense!” said my mother, catch- 
ing me by the hand and pulling me al- 
most roughly to my feet. “Go quickly 
Vou. CIX.—No. 649.—7 
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and call one of the maids to come and 
help you dress. Angeline, I'll do your 
hair. Bertha, where are your shoes? 
Gertrude, that’s a beautiful gown— 
just your color. Hurry into it. There 
goes the bell. Hark! the orchestra is 
beginning.” 

And so, with a word here, a touch 
there, a searching look everywhere, 
mother marshalled us into line. I had 
never heard her voice raised before. 

The color came back to our cheeks, 
the light to our eyes. We bubbled over 
with spirits—nervous spirits, to be sure, 
but none the less vivacious ones. 

When the last hook was fastened, the 
last glove buttoned, the last curl fluffed 
into place, mother stood for an instant 
tapping her foot on the floor. She looked 
like a little general. 

“ Girls,” she said, “there are five hun- 
dred people coming to-night from all 
over the State, and fully two-thirds of 
them never heard of Dolly Leonard. We 
must never spoil other people’s pleasures 
by flaunting our own personal griefs. I 
expect my daughter to conduct herself 
this evening with perfect cheerfulness 
and grace. She owes it to her guests; 
and ”—mother’s chin went high up in 
the air—“ I refuse to receive in my house 
again any one of you girls who mars my 
daughter’s débutante party by tears or 
hysterics. You may go now.” 

We went, silently berating the brutal 
harshness of grown people. We went, 
airily, flutteringly, luminously, like a 
bunch of butterflies. At the head of the 
stairs the music caught us up in a mael- 
strom of excitement and whirled us 
down into the throng of pleasure. And 
when we reached the drawing-room and 
found mother we felt as though we were 
walking on air. We thought it was self- 
control. We were not old enough to 
know it was mostly “ youth.” 

My débutante party was the gayest 
party ever given in our town. We seven 
girls were like sprites gone mad. We 
were like fairy torches that kindled the 
whole throng. We flitted among the 
palms like will-o’-the-wisps. We danced 
the toes out of our satin slippers. We 
led our old boy-friends a wil’ chase of 
young love and laughter, and because 
our hearts were like frozen lead within 
us we sought, as it were, “to warm both 
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hands at the fires of life.” We trifled 
with older men. We flirted, as it were, 
with our fathers. 

My débutante party turned out a revel. 
I have often wondered if my mother was 
frightened. I don’t know what went on 
in the other girls’ brains, but mine were 
seared with the old-world recklessness— 
“ Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die.” We die! 

I had a lover—a boy lover. His name 
was Gordon. He was twenty-one years 
old, and he had courted me with boyish 
seriousness for three years. Mother had 
always pooh-poohed his love-story and 
said: “ Wait, wait. Why, my daughter 
isn’t even out yet. Wait till she’s out.” 

And Gordon had narrowed his near- 
sighted eyes ominously and shut his lips 
tight. “ Very well,” he had answered, “I 
will wait till she is out—but no longer.” 

He was rich, he was handsome, he was 
well-born, he was strong, but more than 
all that he held my fancy with a certain 
thrilling tenacity that frightened me 
while it lured me. And I had always 
looked forward to my débutante party 
on my eighteenth birthday with the 
tingling realization, half joy, half fear, 
that on that day I should have to settle 
onee and forever with—man. 

I had often wondered how Gordon would 
propose. He was a proud, high-strung 
boy. If he was humble, and pleaded and 
pleaded with the hurt look in his eyes 
that I knew so well, I thought I would 
accept him; and if we could get to mother 
in the crowd, perhaps we could announce 
the engagement at supper-time. It seem- 
ed to me that it would be a very wonder- 
ful thing to be engaged on one’s eight- 
eenth birthday. So many girls were not 
engaged till nineteen or even twenty. 
But if he was masterful and high-step- 
ping, as he knew so well how to be, I had 
decided to refuse him scornfully with a 
toss of my head and a laugh. I could 
break his heart with the sort of laugh I 
had practised before my mirror. 

It is a terrible thing to have a long- 
nticipated event finally overtake you. 
it is the most terrible thing of all to 
have to settle once and forever with man. 

Gordon came for me at eleven o’clock. 
I was flirting airily at the time with our 
village Beau Brummel, who was old 
enough to be my grandfather. 


Gordon slipped my little hand through 
his arm and carried me off to a lonely 
place in the conservatory. For a second 
it seemed a beautiful relief to be out 
of the noise and the glare—and alone 
with Gordon. But instantly my realiza- 
tion of the potential moment rushed over 
me like a flood, and I began to tremble 
violently. All the nervous strain of the 
evening reacted suddenly on me. 

“What’s the matter with you to- 
night?” asked Gordon, a little sternly. 
“ What makes you so wild?” he persisted, 
with a grim little attempt at a laugh. 

At his words, my heart seemed to turn 
over within me and settle heavily. It 
was before’ the days when we discussed 
life’s tragedies with our best men friends. 
Indeed, it was so long before that I 
sickened’ and grew faint at the very 
thought of the sorrowful knowledge 
which I kept secret from him. 

Again he repeated, “ What’s the mat- 
ter with you?” but I could find n 
answer. I just sat shivering, with 
my lace scarf drawn close across my 
bare shoulders. 

Gordon took hold of a white ruffle on 
my gown and began to fidget with it. | 
could see the fine thoughts go flitting 
through his eyes, but when he spoke again 
it was quite commonplacely. 

“Will you do me a favor?” he asked. 
“Will you do me the favor of marry- 
ing me?” And he laughed. Good God! 
he laughed! 

“A favor” to marry him! And he 
asked it as he might have asked for 
a posie or a dance. So flippantly—with 
a laugh. “A favor”! And Dolly Leon- 
ard lay dead of her favor! 

I jumped to my feet—I was half mad 
with fear and sex and sorrow and excite- 
ment. Something in my brain snapped. 
And I struck Gordon—struck him across 
the face with my open hand. And he 
turned as white as the dead Dolly Leon- 
ard, and went away—oh, very far away. 

Then I ran back alone to the hall and 
stumbled into my father’s arms. 

“ Are you having a good time?” asked 
my father, pointing playfully at my 
blazing cheeks. 

I went to my answer like an arrow to 
its mark. “I am having the most won- 
derful time in the world,” I cried; “/ 
have settled with man.” 
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He thought it was a fine joke. 
He laughed about it long after my party 


Dolly Leonard left a little son behind 
her—a joyous, rollicking little son. His I have never been warm since the night 
name is Paul Yardley. We girls were that Dolly Leonard died. 





THE MUFFLED PEAL. 


back his head and pleased with the initialsk—P. Y. 
stand to us for “ Perfect Year.” 

Dolly Leonard’s husband has married 
He thought my head was again, and his wife has borne him safely 
He laughed about it long after 
‘ther people had stopped wondering why 
Gordon went away. 


mother. This is the of happiness. 


ever told the story I am fifty-eight years old. 
of Dolly Leonard’s death and my débu- married. I do not say whether I am glad 

or sorry. I only know that I have never | 
had a Perfect Year. | 


The Muffled Peal 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


AY love by, out of mind 
[* And youth, and revelry. 
Now early stars on thee 
Are smiling from the blue, 
O may the dark be kind, 


Silence be true! 


Alone, pass even so, 

While no bright trail divine 
Tells where that wound of thine 
Is gone beyond despdir: 

Queen, keep thy queenly woe 


Worthy the wear. 


Perfect this final art, 

And greaten with the years; 

All time is yet for tears, 

Then spend them not too fast! 
And though they fail the heart, 


Sorrow will last. 
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three daughters and a son. Each one of 
my six girl chums is the mother of a 
family. Now and again in my experience 
any one why Gordon some woman has shirked a duty. 
I might under certain cir- I have never yet 
told a girl, but it dared to shirk a happiness. 
the sort of thing one could peat themselves. There is no duplicate 


But 
who 
Duties re- 


I have never 


I only know that 
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In Medias Res 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON 


E are accustomed to speak of 
\W the middle West as if there 

were an eastern West and a 
western West, and, somewhat subtilely, 
we are right. The appellation is at least 
not inappropriate; it possesses spiritual, 
intellectual, and material truth; there is 
in reality an eastern, a middle, and a 
western West. What is, for the occasion, 
most important’ to us is the fact that 
in the old Northwest Territory we find the 
part for which we are looking, the mid- 
dle West, the edges of which are spat- 
tered with influences from the regions 
back of it and in front of it. It is not 
as western as it was; it is not eastern, 
and its people are grateful for both bless- 
ings, as they would call them. It is west- 
ern to the Bostonian and the New-Yorker, 
and it is far-eastern to the man of the 
plains. Its people are proud of certain 
inclinations toward the East, as they are 
of certain racy characteristics of the new 
soil that is growing older. Its successful 
men and women look to the rising sun 
for its possessions of ripeness, while their 
adventurous children look to the setting 
sun for the promises of stirring life 
which are hidden under the entrancing, 
mysterious shadows. Its people, especial- 
ly its women, love the virtues of the 
older parts of the land, and are proud of 
the descent which links them to the birth- 
places of the nation; they are also ac- 
quiring some of the vices, or, if this be 
too strong a phrase, some of the lack 
of the sterner virtues, found in the old- 
er parts. 

In this region of the country, which 
starts in at Buffalo, and runs through 
to the newest fringe along the Mississippi, 
the extremes are not the most awakening 
and stimulating to the visitor from the— 
well, to please the centre, let us say the 
imitative East. In a topsy-turvy sort of 
way one goes from a hoary East at Buf- 
falo, through ripened life in which the 
pulse of youth still stirs at Chicago and 


St. Paul, on toward the plains and 
mountains which ring and echo with the 
joyous music of extreme youth and 
despotic equality. 

To the man from the older section the 
middle part of the West affords more 
entertainment than does the eastern 
West, because it differs far more from 
his own home in the most ancient of our 
geographical fringes—that along the At- 
lantic seaboard. It is the punditory cus- 
tom to say of this section when it is con- 
trasted with New York, for example, that 
it is “more American,” just as it is cus- 
tomary to knit the brow over the self- 
same phrase when the “ far West ” is con- 
trasted with the remainder of the land, 
including this central cradle of modern 
Presidents. But no part of the country 
is more American than any other part; 
the shouting, pistol -shooting, bronco- 
riding nuisance on the plains—a remnant 
of whose class is still on this side of the 
grave and outside of the jail—is no more 
American, as he is no more pleasing, 
than is the most simian of New-Yorkers 
whose consuming love of London society 
has been acquired by observing other 
Americans imitate its bad manners in 
the dining-rooms of the Savoy or of 
Olaridge’s on a Sunday night. 

When we get into the Middle West 
on our journey from the Atlantic, we see 
Americans most of whom have a great 
advantage over certain characteristic 
Eastern Americans. They start and go on 
through the race of life depending more 
on their own powers, and arrive at their 
goai not only self-reliant, but more kind- 
ly inclined toward the democracy which 
gives the free opportunity. At the same 
time one cannot say that these typical 
lives of the Middle West are not also 
typical of the East. We have a social 
fringe as well as a geographical fringe, 
a great distinction being that the one is 
more bedraggled than the other; and our 
social fringe on the so-called upper side 
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of our national life gives a coloring to 
the fabric which makes what we call a 
“ social atmosphere.” This atmosphere is 
a bit clearer in the Middle West than it 
is in the metropolis, while democracy is 
more real, more impressive, there to those 
who like democracy, and may be more 
oppressive to those who do not. 

In the end all that one can say is that 
social distinctions are more abundant in 
one part of the country than in another, 
just as social exactions are heavier in 
the city than they are in the country; 
that there is more leisure in one part of 
the country than in another; that there 
is a larger distribution both of capital 
and of culture in one part than in an- 
other; that there is a more promiscuous 
democracy in one place than in another; 
and that the American who starts in the 
race of life without fortune and without 
powerful friends will get on best in that 
part of the land where there are, pro- 
portionally, fewer strivers and more 
numerous opportunities. What ought to 
be insisted upon by all Americans who 
believe that character is better than an- 
cestry is that democracy does not consist 
alone in freedom of manners and in lack 
of social distinctions. 

While it is true that you feel your 
approach to the Far West while you are 
still in this charming middle country, 
you realize more and more as you linger 
in it—and linger in it you will if the 
hospitable people can keep you—that the 
influence of the “old home” is gaining 
ground there. Yet, after all, the product 
is very different, and it is also very like- 
able. Let it be borne in mind that we 
are not now walking in the business 
streets of these Middle-Western cities 
and towns as if they were the one object 
of our tour, but that we are glancing at 
them while we hasten-on to the resonant 
parts of the town—that is, the parts 
known as “ residential.” But business is 
a necessary evil, like most government, 
or as war used to be when the Christian 
spirit was trying to force its way into 
human society, and as it is still thought 
to be by some who regard Christianity 
as essentially feminine, not realizing or 
comprehending that which is the beauti- 
ful side of the masculine character. 
Ostensibly this is a land of business, 
the Middle West, and it is a land of 
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wonderful prosperity. Business and en- 
terprise show their black sides by filling 
the normally blue atmosphere with black 
smoke. Cleveland permits business to 
push its way into Euclid Avenue. Chi- 
cago puts its oldest and its most con- 
spicuous club where its genial mid- 
day habits may act as a preventive of 
nervous prostration, and other towns 
have other ways of showing, by involun- 
tary cerebration, the need of laying the 
foundation in good, stiff gold mortar. 
In its material aspect, its marvellous 
growth, in the fruits of prescience, of 
courage, and of industrious toil, the 
Eastern man of long ago has vindicated 
his emigration to the West of his day. 
Here is a fat land, here are wealth and 
comfort, and a cultivation with a much 
larger measure of refinement in its lead- 
ing social circles than is always to be 
found among some similar circles in 
the farther Eastern cities. 

Say what the East may, or the West 
does, it is here that one finds the largest 
sum or aggregate of the comforts, the 
conveniences, and the luxuries of ordi- 
nary every-day life. New York may 
possess more splendid hotels than Chi- 
cago—TI have not the intrepidity to assert 
that it does,—but in a large measure these 
concentrated magnificences and _ sub- 
limated palaces of ease are the abiding- 
places of Western men who have learned, 
by their own exertions and achievements, 
what a man ought to have if he pays 
enough for it. The electric street-rail- 
way starts out here and goes East when 
the old horse-car “plant” has been de- 
stroyed. The electric light does its 
police-work and illumines the pathway 
to the church and the lyceum in the 
Middle West before its beams—if you 
can call them beams—are thrown into 
Eastern purlieus. It may be that some 
Eastern town, or several Eastern towns, 
actually began the use of these com- 
forts, but they were first general in the 
Middle West, as were the telephone and 
other devices which lighten, or complete- 
ly perform, the necessary drudgeries of 
life. It is in this stretch of country that 
we find the most luxurious trains on the 
railroad, and here we find the stenogra- 
pher introduced to the traveller to allure 
him from the “library” and from the 
scenery to the weary tasks of life. 
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This Middle West, to continue for a 
moment on the materialistic side of the 
subject, is the natural distributer of the 
country, and it is in the way of vindica- 
ting the expectation of those whose con- 
jectures are called prophecies that some 
day Chicagowill be bigger than New York. 
As railroads have driven river-freighting 
and river passenger service, except for 
pleasure, largely out of business, the 
cities called railroad centres have in- 
creased in population and productiveness. 

The market of the great commerce of 
the country is what we must call this 
Middle West. It is the centre of the 
enormous energies where exchange takes 
place; it is the centre of the largest com- 
merce of the continent, the busy expanse 
where the products of the entire world 
are bought, and where are sold the 
products of the land on which the food 
of this people and most of the food of 
Europe are grown and raised. It has its 
own great ocean, more crowded than any 
other water in the world—no longer with 
the white sails, but with the white steam 
(and the black smoke) of commerce. 
Through these waters one may sail a 
thousand miles in ships which rival the 
transatlantic liners in their stores of 
luxury, and which equal the trains that 
delight the sense of success that is the 
rightful joy of these sons of American 
pioneers. There are not so many ships 
as trains in these days and in these parts. 
Only those go by water who do not care 
when they get to their journey’s end, to 
their summer’s outing in the “ old home,” 
or to their sports among the lakes of 
Wisconsin or Minnesota, charged to the 
brim with fish, or to their shooting on 
the remoter plains or in the still farther 
mountains. Going to the “ old home” for 
recreation is now a game that two can 
play at. The old home in the East still 
calls to the sons and daughters in the 
Middle West, but also is it true that the 
Middle West is old enough to possess 
established domestic shrines of its own, 
and there are annual summer and au- 
tumn gatherings there of the children 
who have gone back to the earliest shrine 
to dwell permanently amid the luxuries 
of the older civilization—for it is the 
fashion to speak thus of an older civiliza- 
tion, although our country is still so new 
that it is really absurd to speak of one 


thing, or of one class in it, as older than 
any other American thing or American 
class. Possibly it would be more nearly 
correct to say that there are a little larger 
variety and a greater abundance in the 
East than in the inner parts of the 
country of opportunities which men and 
women of leisure enjoy. At all events, 
pilgrims now go to the domestic shrines 
in the Middle West for the annual vaca- 
tion, even for the Thanksgiving turkey, 
in numbers that excel those of the pil- 
grims who used to go eastward on such 
occasions in the earlier day—for the 
reason, perhaps, that the serious pioneers 
of that time were too busy to take vaca- 
tions. It is even true to-day of the busy 
man of this central market-place that a 
doctor’s warning is too often the neces- 
sary condition precedent to a_ belated 
hunt after enjoyment. 

As one passes through these lakes, tak- 
ing pleasure in the very wideness of their 
waters as well as in the panorama of 
scenery which is the distinctive feature 
of every considerable journey in this fa- 
vored land, one sees not only the monu- 
ments of splendid energy, but, struggling 
through the necessary grime of successful 
work, of beneficent achievement. One 
sees too the joyful spirit of recreation, 
and the material evidences of that in- 
tense determination to make the most 
of the mind and spirit which is such a 
beautiful sign of the American, notably 
in the homes of the second and third and 
fourth generations of the English people 
who settled in the old Atlantic fringe in 
the seventeenth century. 

I am not losing sight of the min- 
gling of other people with the children 
of our earliest immigrants. It is an 
agreeable mixture where there is a mix- 
ture, although the lines of social demar- 
cation are visible even in the second gen- 
eration. This is true of the Germans, for 
example, who make up so large a part 
of the population of some of those States 
which, together, constituted that proud 
earliest general territory that once be- 
longed to the Eastern colonies (Eastern, 
Middle, and Southern, let me hasten to 
say, in order that I may avoid sectional 
controversy), and which was the first 
part of our land in which the freedom 
of all men was declared by law. The 
Germans have their quarter “across the 
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Rhine,” or their streets, their news- 
papers, their language, and they make 
the beer which they drink in company 
with the Americans, who have learned to 
like some German customs. But the 
people of the second generation of Ger- 
mans rather resent their inherited for- 
eignness, and become more sternly Amer- 
ican than those whose fathers and grand- 
fathers were not only to the manner, but 
to the manor born. The Americanism of 
the young German who insists on the 
English tongue and who discontinues 
the paternal German newspaper is newer 
and shinier than the old nativity, smooth- 
ed as it is by its passage down from gen- 
eration to generation; but the German- 
American, as he is called, is genuine; and 
there are others, too. 

But, to return, the American, he of 
the American ancestry, has stamped 
himself, his social traits, his intellectual 
quality, his moving energy, his spiritual 
gifts, upon this Middle West. The in- 
stitutions of this land are his. The New 
England prayer-meeting and the New 
England town meeting have moved on- 
ward through the Mohawk Valley and 
have settled down in Ohio and the other 
States in near neighborhood to the social 
graces of the Old South, with its domi- 
nating county, the two joined more close- 
ly by the propinquity of the New-Yorker 
and the Pennsylvanian, who were prone 
to the middle way, intellectually and 
politically as well as geographically. 

On these lakes—to return once more— 
we see the tall chimney, and the great ore- 
ship of seven or eight thousand tons 
burden, its heavy cargo loaded and 
trimmed at the ore-docks at Duluth in 
little more than a half-hour. - We see 
the great masses of shining copper on the 
wharves at Hancock and at Houghton. 
We are rarely out of sight of trade and 
commerce. We are rarely without a re- 
minder of the enormous riches which are 
stored up in the earth under what used 
to be the forest where the old French 
explorer trod, and whose people were 
taught in spiritual things by the old 
French Jesuits, and whose cruelty and 
savagery were set aflame by French and 
English soldiers. “Gone is the forest 
primeval,” but suddenly we find, in the 
lands which the lumberman deserted be- 
cause he thought that he had robbed them 
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of all their commercial value, such stores 
of iron ore that the like has never been 
seen before—ore that is shovelled out as 
the ooze of rivers is shovelled out by 
great dredges. 

We see, too, the school for the teach- 
ing of mining engineers rising above the 
copper-heaps at Houghton; we see from 
the deck of the boat the monument at 
Cleveland—a constant reminder of the 
fervid patriotism of Garfield’s State; we 
eatch glimpses of other schools marked 
by the constant flagstaff, of parks at the 
waterside near Detroit, and, strangest 
of all, or at least most original of all, 
the little summer community at St. Clair 
—the “Little Venice,” with its villas 
built on the edge of the water, with 
canals for its pathways, while its people, 
who seem to live in bathing-clothes and 
in boats, fill the air with a constant 
splashing and laughter which must dis- 
turb the placid British demeanor of the 
near-by opposite Canadian shore. 

From these lakes we would know the 
land on which they border—its enter- 
prise, its vocations and its avocations, 
its mysterious and poetic history, punc- 
tuated here and there, as by the white 
fort at Mackinac; but the country, like 
other countries, must be studied more 
closely than from the decks of a steam- 
er. To the great joy and happiness 
and profit of this part of the land, re- 
moteness from the seaboard seems to di- 
minish social conventions. One finds both 
free manners and stiffness in the West, 
as in New England and in the Middle 
States—a freedom and friendly exuber- 
ance which may best be illustrated by 
the abandon following the wedding, and 
a stiff formality which is made most ap- 
parent in the observance of the social re- 
quirements of a funeral. 

To look at social life in a large or in 
a general way, we find first of all a more 
definite line drawn between the sexes. 
The women flock together and the men 
together more than is the case in the 
East. There is a distinction between 
the intellectual planes occupied by the 
two, a good deal to the advantage of 
the women. The Middle West, or that 
phase of it which we are now consider- 
ing, has so long ceased to be frontier 
that it is only on the extreme verge, as 
your train moves off toward the Rocky 
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Mountains, that you encounter crudities 
of a new land. Here we are in a land 
where fortunes are laid by, and where 
life takes on the aspect of social fruition, 
for the attainment of which, with cer- 
tain spiritual and ethical increments, 
labor struggles. The average man has not 
yet entered the primrose paths of literary 
and artistic dalliance. He is still en- 
amoured of activity; and he is the ex- 
ceptional individual of a community, 
perhaps, too, he who is most intensely 
preoccupied by such gigantic busi- 
ness enterprises as are so obvious in the 
West, who fills a library with books 
or a gallery with fine pictures. He is 
therefore known in the community for 
his exceptional, perhaps eccentric, traits 
as he would not be known for them in 
the far East, where the man who is a col- 
lector of precious things of the mind or 
of the hand of the artist is rather com- 
mon, and has taken a matter-of-fact sort 
of place among experts. It is probably the 
tendency of the Western community which 
possesses one of the book or picture col- 
lectors to exaggerate his accomplishments 
or achievements; it seems so extraordinary 
to the man who is doing a hard day’s 
work in “progress” that a captain who 
is doing infinitely harder and more suc- 
cessful work should have collected an 
almost unique group of pictures of the 
Barbizon School, or of some other ob- 
jects of beauty or of artistic skill. 

The difference which I am aiming to 
explain is shown by the fact that while 
Mr. Gladstone, the always hurried Mr. 
Gladstone, was an intelligent collector of 
ivories and of Wedgwood pottery, no one 
exclaimed over his knowledge and intelli- 
gence in that pastime. An interest in 
some achievements of esthetic or of liter- 
ary culture would naturally be presumed 
of Mr. Gladstone, or of any one of his 
place in an old country. His knowledge 
and his liking for certain beautiful sym- 
bols would not be regarded as a trait of 
character; but in a newer community, 
where these symbols are not or have not 
been produced, but whither they have to 
be imported, anything like an expert 
knowledge of them, or like a real passion 
for them, on the part of a busy man, 
is naturally regarded as a trait of 
character. There are instances, how- 
ever, which show that the intensity and 








the large free mind which make of a man 
the builder up of new and untrodden 
lands, and of enormous productive or 
distributive agencies, in turning aside 
from his tasks will naturally seek grati- 
fication and spiritual repose in the great 
masterpieces of letters and of arts. And 
when we wonder if a genius of industry 
has really acquired a true taste for what 
he buys, let us measure the soul of such 
a man against the soul of some of the 
dealers and critics whose business it is 
to have and to hold the expert knowl- 
edge, and to bargain with it against the 
purse of the Fortunate. 

The man whose lofty and far-seeing 
imagination has led him to people des- 
erts and the wilderness and to conquer 
nature for the material welfare of 
man is at least not necessarily the 
man of dwarfed or of blunted sensitive- 
ness to the high thoughts and to the 
beautiful images which have been 
wrought by men of other gifts. There 
is more reason for expecting the flowers 
of art and letters to bloom in the nature 
of a mighty leader of the material 
progress of our time than to find them 
flourishing in the heart which is vitiated 
by the constant fumes of pleasure. The 
maker for men of new pathways through 
hitherto untried lands must have had 
great perceptions, must have dealt in 
high courage with problems of a future 
which he could see only with the in- 
spired vision of prophecy; so is it that 
such as he is often readier to hear and 
to comprehend the loftiest speech and 
the noblest vision of the great masters 
of the past, or of the present, than is he 
who may cultivate a taste for the sake of 
an occupation or of a trade. 

The social picture of the Middle West 
as a whole, however, presents the sexes 
oceupying different intellectual and moral 
planes. There the woman is indisputably 
the mistress in all that makes for culture 
—culture in letters and in art; the man 
is king in his own active realm. Each 
is most deferential to the other in that 
other’s sphere. The books on the shelves, 
the pictures on the wall, are of the wom- 
an’s choice or selection. The man speaks 
of her literary or artistic tastes, usually 
of both combined, with the reverence that 
is due to her superior intellectual and 
spiritual gifts and acquirements. She is 
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her. 


the hostess, and host stands appro 
behind She is the in 
structed, and leads the intellectual move 

The book club, the 
Dante club, the entertainer of the lectur- 
ing or the travelling lion, is the 
Often the 

through her 


priately 
ments of her town. 


woman. 
but she, 


clergyman assists; 

influence the 
selected the clergyman, 
and on her he must count for the suecess 


She is, in 


over surren 


dered man, has 


of himself and of his work. 


deed, generous and gracious, and wel- 


comes with joy every man who strays 


from business into the company of books 
she has 


homes which 


their 


and pictures, into 
They eall 
oftener than the East, and these homes 
bespeak the finer taste of the woman. 
Iler edueation is likely to be more virile 
than that of her Eastern sisters, 


made, houses homes, 


because 
it is schools and colleges 
where coeducation of the sexes is the rule. 
It is like in different in 
kind and in degree, to the mental train 
ing of the 
South, accustomed t read 
Burke and Bolingbroke and Hume, with 
the more ancient classics, to their fathers. 
Her domination in the 
primacy in the higher 
inclined to eall it, 
the 


the element 


acquired at 


essence, very 
soft-voiced women of the Old 


who were 


home and her 


life, as we are 
are seen not only in 
affairs, 
of seriousness which marks 
most life in this midway of the country. 


more obvious social but in 


As the man pays her high respect by 
recognizing her superiority in the king- 
dom of taste. of feeling, of the imagina- 
tion, of the knowledge which comes from 
books, she returns his deference by ven- 
erating him as the active ruler of the 
world of affairs. When the the 
Middle West is ready to intel- 
lectual repose from the business in which 


man in 
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he has laid up, or is laying up, his for- 
tune, he is likely to go into polities, 
Whether he is business man or politician, 
she who is queen at home is_ subject 
when the king is at his desk or in the 
capital. She is the partner 
of his toils, who knows nothing of the 
hardships or of the deviousness of his 
way, but who is lost in the glory of his 
To the hard and critical 
world he may be as bad as politicians can 
be, but she is content to 


cheering 


successes, 


accept him at 
his own valuation, and to feel in him, 
or his the which he 
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feels for her as 
If he is to her conception of 
all that constitutes the duty of husband, 
son, father, and brother, no evil whisper 
can disturb her faith in him. The 
man at with his 


slanders 


mistress of the home. 


obedient 


model 
is safe, 
folk, against all the 
saults of rival partisans or ot competi 
tors without. 


home women 


and iis 


This attitude was well ex 
pressed by a young woman student in one 

coeducation 
She 


of the great universities of 
the West. was asked to write her 
view of Thomas Jefferson, and this was 
her Jefferson was 
timid and sly, but lovely in his family.” 
She could the 
“world of men,” not 
of his familv; if she had been, the last 
part of her deseription 
have sufticed. 

This Middle West is the 
country. It has its faults, 
and noble virtues. 
things, 


response: “ Thomas 


judge him as one of 


because she was 


alone would 

heart of the 
but it 
Like 


it produces the average. 


has 
many 
middle 
It is safe and wholesome; if it were not, 
the whole body would be corrupt. Prob 
ably in political things we may wish an 
improvement, but politics is one of the 


most 


crude occupations of men, and here, as 


elsewhere, we must judge of men and 
other tests. Judged by those 
the Middle West is a fine 


to our race and to democracy. It 


women by 
tests, tribute 
s the 
1 the 
spectacles of the man who gathers news 


custom to throug 


read democracy 
to sell over his counter, and who wants 
the largest possible return for his outlay. 
Therefore we that 
vulgar; but that 
the one who makes it really means that 
democracy is not reticent,—-that its daily 
press, for instance, recounts the lives of 
the multitude who walk out of our ordi- 
nary paths. and that it spreads abroad 
the more obnoxious qualities of the class 
whose 


hear democracy is 


when charge is made, 


members in other countries—in 
France 
the sereen of traditions, 
which afford a seclusion dear to an old 
established which are 


not desired by those abounding with the 


are concealed behind 
manners, of 


especially 


and society, but 
joy of the new country conquered, and 
with the love of their fellows who have 
fought up, or who are fighting up, with 
them. No one need feel shame of democ- 
racy at the very heart of the very heart 
of our country. 





















































Kittie’s Sister Josephine 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


ITTIE JAMES told me this story 
kK about her sister Josephine, and 

when she saw my eye light up 
the way the true artist’s does when he 
hears a good plot, she said I might use 
it, if I liked, the next time I “ prac- 
tised literature.” 

I don’t think that was a very nice way 
to say it, especially when one remembers 
that Sister Irmingarde read three of my 
stories to the class in four months; and 
as I only write one every week, you can 
see yourself what a good average that was. 
But it takes noble souls to be humble in 
the presence of the gifted, and enthusi- 
astic over their success, so only two of 
my classmates seemed really happy when 
Sister Irmingarde read my third story 
aloud. It is hardly necessary to mention 
the names of these beautiful natures, 
already so well known to my readers, but 
I will do it. They were Maudie Joyce 
and Mabel Blossom, and they are my 
dearest friends at St. Catharine’s. And 
some day, when I am a real writer and 
the name of May Iverson shines in gold 
letters on the tablets of fame, I'll write 
a book and dedicate it to them. Then, 
indeed, they will be glad they knew me 
in my schoolgirl days, and recognized 
real merit when they saw it, and did not 
mind the queer things my artistic tem- 
perament often makes me do. Oh, what 
a slave is one to this artistic, emotional 
nature, and how unhappy, how misunder- 
stood! I don’t mean that I am un- 
happy all the time, of course, but I have 
Moods. And when I have them life 
seems so hollow, so empty, so terrible! 
At such times natures that do not under- 
stand me are apt to make mistakes, the 
way Sister Irmingarde did when she 
thought I had nervous dyspepsia and 
made me walk three miles every day, 
when all the time it was just Soul that 
was the matter with me. Still, I must 
admit the exercise helped me. It is so 
soothing, so restful, so calming to walk 





on dear nature’s breast. Maudie Joyce 
and Mabel Blossom always know the 
minute an attack of artistic temperament 
begins in me. Then they go away quiet- 
ly and reverently, and I write a story 
and feel better. 

So this time I am going to tell about 
Kittie James’s sister Josephine. In the 
must explain that 
Josephine James used to be a pupil at 


very beginning I 


St. Catharine’s herself, ages and ages 
ago, and finally she graduated and left, 
and began to go into society and look 
around and decide what her life-work 
should be. That was long, long before 
our time—as much as ten years, I should 
think, and poor Josephine must be 
twenty -eight or twenty-nine years old 
now. But Kittie says she is just as nice 
as she ¢an be, and not a bit poky, and 
so active and interested in life you’d 
think she was young. Of course I know 
such things can be, for my own sister 
Grace, Mrs. George R. Verbeck, is per- 
fectly lovely and the most popular wo- 
man in the society of our city. But 
Grace is married, and perhaps that makes 
a difference. It is said that love keeps 
the spirit young. However, perhaps I’d 
better go on about Josephine and not 
dwell on that. Experienced as we girls 
are, and drinking of life in deep 
draughts though we do, we still admit— 
Maudie, Mabel, and I—that we do not 
yet know much about love. But one can- 
not know everything at fifteen, and, as 
Mabel Blossom always says, “there is 
yet time.” We all know just the kind 
of men they’re going to be, though. 
Mine will be a brave young officer, of 
course, for a general’s daughter should 
not marry out of the army, and he will 
die for his country, leaving me with a 
broken heart. Maudie Joyce says hers 
must be a man who will rule her with a 
rod of iron and break her will and win 
her respect, and then be gentle and lov- 
ing and tender. And Mabel Blossom 
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says she’s perfectly sure hers will be fat 
and have a blond mustache and laugh a 
great deal. Once she said maybe none 
of us would ever get any; but the look 
Maudie Joyce and I turned upon her 
checked her thoughtless words. Life is 
bitter enough as it is without thinking 
of dreadful things in the future. I some- 
times fear that underneath her girlish 
gayety Mabel Blossom conceals a morbid 
nature. But I am: forgetting Josephine 
James. This story will tell why, with all 
her advantages of wealth and education 
and beauty, she remained a maiden lady 
till she was twenty-eight; and she might 
have kept on, too, if Kittie had not taken 
matters in hand and settled them for her. 

Kittie says Josephine was always ro- 
mantic and spent long hours of her 
young life in girlish reveries and dreams. 
Of course that isn’t the way Kittie said 
it, but if I should tell this story in her 
crude, unformed fashion, you wouldn’t 
read very far. What Kittie really said 
was that Josephine used to “ moon around 
the grounds a lot and bawi, and even 
try to write poetry.” I understand 
Josephine’s nature, so I will go on and 
tell this story in my own way, but you 
must remember that some of the credit 
belongs to Kittie and Mabel Blossom; 
and if Sister Irmingarde reads it in 
class, they can stand right up with me 
when the author is called for. 

Well, when Josephine James graduated 
she got a lot of prizes and things, for she 
was a clever girl, and had not spent all 
her time writing poetry and thinking 
deep thoughts about life. She realized 
the priceless advantages of a bread and 
thorough education and of association 
with the most cultivated minds. That 
sentence comes out of our prospectus. 
Then she went home and went out a 
good deal, and was very popular and 
stopped writing poetry, and her dear 
parents began to feel happy and hopeful 
about her, and think she would marry 
and have a nice family, which is indeed 
woman’s highest, noblest mission in life. 
But all the time Josephine cherished 
an ideal. 

A great many young men came to see 
her, and Kittie liked one of them very 
much indeed—better than all the others. 
He was handsome, and he laughed and 
joked a good deal, and always brought 













Kittie big boxes of candy and called her 
his little sister. He said she was going 
to be that in the end, anyhow, and there 
was no use waiting to give her the title 
that his heart dictated. He said it just 
that way. When he took Josephine out 
in his automobile he’d say, “ Let’s take 
the kid, too,” and they would, and it did 
not take Kittie long to understand how 
things were between George Morgan— 
for that was indeed his name—and her 
sister. Little do grown-up people realize 
how intelligent are the minds of the 
young, and how keen and penetrating 
their youthful gaze! Clearly do I recall 
some things that happened at home, and 
it would startle papa and mamma to 
know I know them, but I will not reveal 
them here. Once I would have done so, 
in the beginning of my art; but now | 
have learned to finish one story before I 
begin another. 

Little did Mr. Morgan and Josephine 
wot that every time she refused him 
Kittie’s young heart burned beneath its 
sense of wrong, for she did refuse him 
almost every time they went out to- 
gether, and yet she kept right on going. 
You would think she wouldn’t, but wo- 
men’s natures are indeed inscrutable. 
Some authors would stop here and tell 
what was in Josephine’s heart, but this 
is not that kind of a story. Kittie was 
only twelve then, and they used big words 
and talked in a queer way they thought 
she would not understand; but she did, 
every time, and she never missed a single 
word they said. Of course she wasn’t 
listening exactly, you see, because they 
knew she was there. That makes it dif- 
ferent and quite proper. For if Kittie 
was more intelligent than her elders it 
was not the poor child’s fault. 

Things went on like that and got 
worse and worse, and they had been going 
on that way for five years. One day 
Kittie was playing tennis with George 
at the Country Club, and he had been 
very kind to her, and all of a sudden Kit- 
tie told him she knew all, and how sorry 
she was for him, and that if he would 
wait till she grew up she would marry 
him herself. The poor child was so 
young, you see, that she did not know 
how unmaidenly this was. And of course 
at St. Catharine’s when they taught us 
how to enter and leave rooms and how to 
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act in society and at the ta- 
ble, they didn’t think to tell 
us not to ask young men to 
marry us. I ean add with 
confidence that Kittie James 
was the only girl who ever 
did. I asked the rest after- 
wards, and they were deeply 
shocked at the idea. 

Well, anyhow, Kittie did 
it, and she said George was 
just as nice as he could be. 
He told her he had “ never 
listened to a more alluring 
proposition” (she remem- 
bered just the words he 
used), and that she was “a 
little trump”; and then he 
said he feared, alas! it was 
impossible, as even his strong 
manhood could not face the 
prospect of the long and 
dragging years that lay be- 
tween. Besides, he said, his 
heart was already given, and 
he guessed he’d better stick 
to Josephine, and would his 
little sister help him to get 
her? Kittie wiped her eyes 
and said she would. She had 
been crying. It must indeed 
be a bitter experience to have 
one’s young heart spurned! 
But George took her into the 
club-house and gave her tea 
and lots of English muffins 
and jam, and somehow Kittie 
cheered up, for she could- 
n’t help feeling there were 
still some things in life that 
were nice. 

Of course after that she 
wanted dreadfully to help 
George, but there didn’t seem 
to be much she could do. 
Besides, she had to go right 
back to school in September, 
and being a studious child, I 
need hardly add that her en- 
tire mind was then given to 
her studies. When she went 
home for the Christmas holi- 
days she took Mabel Blossom 
with her. Mabel was more 
than a year older, but Kittie 
looked up to her, as it is well 
the young should do to us 
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Besides, Kittie had had. her 
thirteenth birthday in November, and she 
was letting down her skirts a little and 
beginning to think of putting up her hair. 
She said when she remembered that she 
asked George to wait till she grew up it 
made her blush, so you see she was de- 
veloping very fast. 

As I said before, she took Mabel Blos- 
som home for Christmas, and Mr. and 
Mrs. James were lovely to her, and she 
had a beautiful time. But Josephine 
was the best of all. She was just fine. 
Mabel told me with her own lips that 
if she hadn’t seen Josephine James’s 


older girls. 


name on the eatalogue as a graduate in 
93, she never would have believed she 
was so old. Josephine took the two 
girls to matinées and gave a little tea 
for them, and George Morgan was as 
nice as she was. He was always bring- 
ing them eandy and violets, exactly as 
if they were young ladies, and he treated 
them both with the greatest respect, and 
stopped calling them the kids when he 
found they didn’t like it. Mabel got as 
fond of him as Kittie was, and they were 
both wild to help him to get Josephine 
to marry him; but she wouldn’t, though 
Kittie finally talked to her long and 
seriously. I asked Kittie what Josephine 
said when she did that, and she con- 
fessed that Josephine had laughed so she 
couldn’t say anything. That hurt the 
sensitive child, of course, but grown-ups 
are all too frequently thoughtless of such 
things. Had Josephine but listened to 
Kittie’s words on that oecasion, it would 
have saved Kittie a lot of trouble. 

Now I am getting to the exciting part 
of the story. I am always so glad when I 
get to that. I asked Sister Irmingarde 
why one couldn’t just make the story 
out of the exciting part, and she took a 
good deal of time to explain why, but 
she did not convince me; for besides hav- 
ing the artistic temperament I am 
strangely logical for one so young. Some 
day I shall write a story that is all climax 
from beginning to end. That will show 
her! But at present I must go on with 
this according to the severe and cramp- 
ing rules which she and literature have 
laid down. 

One night Mrs. James gave a large 
party for Josephine, and of course Mabel 
and Kittie, being thirteen and fourteen, 








had to go to bed. It is such things as 
this that embitter the lives of school 
girls. But they were allowed to go 
down and see all the lights and flowers 
and decorations before people began to 


come, and they went into the conserva- 
tory because that was fixed up with little 
nooks and things. They got away in 
and off in a kind of wing of it, and they 
talked and pretended they were débutantes 
at the ball, so they stayed longer than 
they knew. Then they heard voices, and 
they looked and saw Josephine and Mr. 
Morgan sitting by the fountain. Before 
they could move or say they were there, 
they heard him say this—Kittie remem- 
bers just what it was: 

“T have spent six years following you, 
and you’ve treated me as if I were a 
dog at the end of a string. This thing 
must end. I must have you, or I must 
learn to live without you, and I must 
know now which it is to be. Jose- 
phine, you must give me my final an- 
swer to-night.” 

Wasn't it embarrassing for Kittie and 
Mabel? They did not want to listen, 
but some instinct told them Josephine 
and George might not be glad to see them 
then, so they crept behind a lot of tall 
palms, and Mabel put her fingers in her 
ears so she wouldn’t hear. Kittie didn’t. 
She explained to me afterwards that she 
thought it being her sister made things 
kind of different. It was all in the fam- 
ily, anyhow. So Kittie heard Josephine 
tell Mr. Morgan that the reason she did 
not marry him was because he was an 
idler and without an ambition or a pur- 
pose in life. And she said she must 
respect the man she married as well as 
love him. Then George jumped up quick- 
ly and asked if she loved him, and she 
cried and said she did, but that she would 
never, never marry him until he did some- 
thing to win her admiration and prove 
he was a man. You can imagine how 
exciting it was for Kittie to see with her 
own innocent eyes how grown-up people 
manage such things. She said she was 
so afraid she’d miss something that she 
opened them so wide they hurt her after- 
wards. But she didn’t miss anything. 
She saw him kiss Josephine, too, and then 
Josephine got up, and he argued and tried 
to make her change her mind, and she 
wouldn’t, and finally they left the con- 
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servatory. After that Kittie and Mabel 
crept out and rushed up-stairs; it was 
time, for people were beginning to come. 

The next morning Kittie turned to 
Mabel with a look on her face which 
Mabel had never seen there before. It 
was grim and determined. She said she 
had a plan and wanted Mabel to help her, 
and not ask any questions, but get her 
skates and come out. Mabel did, and 
they went straight to George Morgan’s 
house, which was only a few blocks away. 
Ile was very rich and had a beautiful 
house. An English butler came to the 
door. Mabel said she was so frightened 
her teeth chattered, but he smiled when 
he saw Kittie, and said yes, Mr. Morgan 
was home and at breakfast, and invited 
them in. When George came in he had 
a smoking-jacket on, and looked very pale 
and sad and romantic, Mabel thought, 
but he smiled, too, when he saw them, 
and shook hands and asked them if they 
had breakfasted. 

Kittie said yes, but they had come 
to ask him to take them skating, and they 
were all ready and had brought their 
skates. His face fell, as real writers say, 
and he hesitated a little, but at last he 
said he’d go, and he excused himself, 
just as if they had been grown up, and 
went off to get ready. 

When they were left alone a terrible 
doubt assailed Mabel, and she asked Kit- 
tie if she was going to ask George again 
io marry her. Kittie blushed and said 
she was not, of course, and that she knew 
better now. For it is indeed true that the 
human heart is not so easily turned 
from its dear object. We girls know that. 
even if we don’t know much. We know 
that if once one truly loves it lasts forever 
and ever and ever, and then one dies and 
is buried with things the loved one wore. 

Kittie said she had a plan to help 
George, and all Mabel had to do was to 
watch and keep on breathing. Mabel felt 
better then, and said she guessed she 
could do that. George came back all 
ready, and they started off. Kittie acted 
rather dark and mysterious, but Mabel 
conversed with George in the easy and 
pleasant fashion young men love. She 
told him all about school and how bad 
she was in mathematies; and he said he 
had been a duffer at it too, but that he 
had learned to shun it while there was yet 


time. And he advised her very earnestly 
to have nothing to do with it. Mabel 
didn’t, either, after she came back to St. 
Catharine’s; and when Sister Irmingard« 
reproached her, Mabel said she was lean- 
ing on the judgment of a strong man, 
as woman should do. But Sister Irmin- 
garde made her go on with the arith- 
metic just the same. 

By and by they came to the river, and 
it was so early not many people wer 
skating there. When George had fast- 
ened on their skates—he did it in th 
nicest way, exactly as if they were grown 
up—Kittie looked more mysterious than 
ever, and she started off as fast as she 
could skate toward a little inlet where 
there was no one at all. George and 
Mabel followed her. George said he 
didn’t know whether the ice was smooth 
in there, but Kittie kept right on, and 
George did not say any more, I guess 
he did not care much where he went. | 
suppose it disappoints a man when lh 
wants to marry a woman and she won't. 
Now that I am beginning to study deeply 
this question of love, many things are 
clear to me. 

Kittie kept far ahead, and all of a sud- 
den Mabel saw that a little distance 
further on, and just ahead, there was a 
big black hole in the ice, and Kittie was 
skating straight toward it. Mabel tried 
to seream, but she says the sound froze 
on her pallid lips. Then George saw the 
hole, too, and rushed toward Kittie, and 
quicker than I can write it Kittie went 
in that hole and down. 

Mabel says George was there almost as 
soon, calling to Mabel to keep back out 
of danger. Usually when people have to 
rescue others, especially in stories, they 
call to some one to bring a board, and 
some one does, and it is easy. But very 
often in real life there isn’t any board or 
any one to bring it, and this was indeed 
the desperate situation that confronted 
my hero. There was nothing to do but 
plunge in after Kittie, and he plunged, 
skates and all. Then Mabel heard him 
gasp and laugh a little, and he called 
out: “It’s all right, by Jove! The water 
isn’t much above my knees.” And even 
as he spoke Mabel saw Kittie rise in the 
water and sort of hurl herself at him 
and pull him down into the water, head 
and all. When they came up they were 
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both half strangled, and Mabel was ter- 
ribly frightened; for she thought George 
was mistaken about the depth, and they 
would both drown before her eyes; and 
then she would see that picture all her 
life, as they do in stories, and her hair 
would turn gray. She began to run up 
and down on the ice and scream; but 
even as she did so she heard these ex- 
traordinary words come from between 
Kittie James’s chattering teeth: 

“ Now you are good and wet!” 

George did not say a word. He con- 
fessed to Mabel afterwards that he 
thought poor Kittie had lost her mind 
through fear.. But he tried the ice till 
he found a place that would hold him, 
and he got out and pulled Kittie out. 
As soon as Kittie was out she opened her 
mouth and uttered more remarkable words. 

“Now,” she said, “I'll skate till we 
get near the club-house. Then you must 
pick me up and carry me, and I'll shut 
my eyes and let my head hang down. 
And Mebel must cry—good and hard. 
Then you must send for Josephine and 
let her see how you’ve saved the life of 
her precious little sister.” 

Mabel said she was sure that Kittie 
was crazy, and next she thought George 
was crazy, too. For he bent and 
stared hard into Kittie’s eyes for a min- 
ute, and then he began to laugh, and he 
laughed till he cried. He tried to speak, 
but he couldn’t at first; and when he did 
the words came out between his shouts 
of boyish glee. 

“Do you mean to say, you young 
monkey,” he said, “that this is a put- 
up job?” 

Kittie nodded as solemnly as a fair 
young girl can nod when her clothes 
are dripping and her nose is blue with 
cold. When she did that, George roared 
again; then, as if he had remembered 
something, he caught her hands and be- 
gan to skate very fast toward the club- 
house. He was a thoughtful young man, 
you see, and he wanted her to get warm. 
Perhaps he wanted to get warm, too. 
Anyhow, they started off, and as they 
went, Kittie opened still further the 
closed flower of her girlish heart. I 
heard that expression once, and I’ve al- 
ways wanted to get it into one of my 
stories. I think this is a good place. 

She told George she knew the hole in 
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the ice, and that it wasn’t deep; and she 
said she had done it all to make Josephine 
admire him and marry him. 

“She will, too,” she said. “Her dear 
little sister—the only one she’s got.” And 
Kittie went on to say what a terrible 
thing it would have been if she had died 
in the promise of her young life, till 
Mabel said she almost felt sure herself 
that George had saved her. But George 
hesitated. He said it wasn’t “a square 
deal,” whatever that means, but Kittie 
said no one need tell any lies. She had 
gone into the hole and George had pulled 
her out. She thought they needn’t ex- 
plain how deep it was, and George ad- 
mitted thoughtfully that “no truly lov- 
ing family should hunger for statistics 
at such a moment.” Finally he said: 
“By Jove! I'll do it. All’s fair in love 
and war.” Then he asked Mabel if she 
thought she could “lend intelligent sup- 
port to the star performers,” and she 
said she could. So George picked Kittie 
up in his arms, and Mabel cried—she was 
so excited it was easy, and she wanted 
to do it all the time—and the sad little 
procession “homeward wended its weary 
way,” as the poet says. 

Mabel told me Kittie did her part like 
a real actress. She shut her eyes and 
her head hung over George’s arm, and 
her long, wet braid dripped as it trailed 
behind them. George laughed to himself 
every few minutes till they got near the 
club-house. Then he looked very sober, 
and Mabel Blossom knew her cue had 
come, the way it does to actresses, and 
she let out a wail that almost made Kit- 
tie sit up. It was ’most too much of a 
one, and Mr. Morgan advised her to 
“tone it down a little,” because, he said, 
if she didn’t they’d probably have Kittie 
buried before she could explain. But of 
course Mabel had not been prepared and 
had not had any practice. She muffled her 
sobs after that, and they sounded lots 
better. People began to rush from the 
club-house, and get blankets and whiskey, 
and telephone for doctors and for Kit- 
tie’s family, and things got so exciting 
that nobody paid any attention to Mabel. 
All she had to do was to mop her eyes 
oceasionally and keep a sharp lookout for 
Josephine; for of course, being an ardent 
student of life, like Maudie and me, she 
did not want to miss what came next. 
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Pretty soon a horse galloped up, all 
foaming at the mouth, and he was pulled 
back on his haunches, and Josephine 
and Mr. James jumped out of the buggy 
and rushed in, and there was more ex- 
citement. When George saw them com- 
ing he turned pale, Mabel said, and hur- 
ried off to change his clothes. One wo- 
man looked after him and said, “As 
modest as he is brave,” and cried over it. 
When Josephine and Mr. James came in 
there was more excitement, and Kittie 
opened one eye and shut it again right off, 
and the doctor said she was all right except 
for the shock, and her father and Jose- 
phine cried, so Mabel didn’t have to any 
more. She was glad, too, I can tell you. 

They put Kittie to bed in a room at 
the club, for the doctor said she was such 
a high-strung child it would be wise to 
keep her perfectly quiet for a few hours 
and take precautions against pneumonia. 
Then Josephine went around asking for 
Mr. Morgan. 

By and by he came down, in dry clothes 
but looking dreadfully uncomfortable. 
Mabel said she could imagine how he felt. 
Josephine was standing by the open fire 
when he entered the room, and no one 
else was there but Mabel. Josephine went 
right to him and put her arms around 
his neck. 


“Dearest, dearest!” she said. “ How 
can I ever thank you?” Her voice was 
very low, but Mabel heard it. George 


said right off, “ There is a way.” That 
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shows how quick and clever he is, for 
some men might not think of it. Then 
Mabel Blossom left the room, with slow, 
reluctant feet, and went up-stairs t 
Kittie. 

That’s why Mabel has just gone to 
Kittie’s home for a few days. She and 
Kittie are to be flower-maids at Jo- 
sephine’s wedding. I hope it is not neces- 
sary for me to explain to my intelligent 
readers that her husband will be Georg: 
Morgan. Kittie says he confessed thx 
whole thing to Josephine, and she for 
gave him, and said she would marry him 
anyhow; but she explained that she onl) 
did it on Kittie’s account. She said sh: 
did not know to what lengths the child 
might go next. 

So my young friends have gone to 
mingle in scenes of worldly gayety, and 
I sit here in the twilight looking at the 
evening star and writing about love. 
How true it is that the pen is mightier 
than the sword! Gayety is well in its 
place, but the soul of the artist finds its 
happiness in work and solitude. I hope 
Josephine will realize, though, why I can 
not describe her wedding. Of course no 
artist of delicate sensibilities could d 
scribe a wedding when she hadn’t been 
asked to it. 

Poor Josephine! It seems very, very 
sad to me that she is marrying thus late 
in life and only on Kittie’s account. Why, 
oh, why could she not have wed when she 
was young and love was in her heart! 


The Garden 


BY ALICE BROWN 


O you hear the clock, sweetheart, 
Striking out the hours? 


No. 


I linger here apart, 


With my garden flowers. 


Do you see the dial face 
Pointing on to night? 


No. 


My vine about its base 


Climbs into the light. 


But, sweetheart, time goes tirelessly; 
Soon you will be sped. 

There will be 

dead. 


Nay, I care not. 


Flowers when I’m 
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A Vatican Sermon 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Sunday, nearly all the cabs in the people silhouetted to the view of those 

Rome were scurrying towards St. below, against the rich blue sky that 
Peter’s. There was one long parade of curves down over Italy on a clear day, 
them returning along the Tiber embank- almost as rich, almost as blue, as the sum- 
ment, having discharged their loads, and mer sky over the United States. The 
there was an endless double file of the court itself was not crowded by the eight | 
reckless little flea-bitten vetturas trotting or nine thousand persons who were stand- 
into the Borgo, these overcrowded with ing about in groups, the murmur of their ; 
laughing Italian families—grandmothers, chatter and laughter rising through the | 
parents, daughters-in-law, and children, warm air to those who were leaning from 
heaped up pleasantly like fruit and open windows of the palace. 


[J ‘son the gay sky of a winter latter was now crowded, the figures of 


flowers in peddlers’ carts. They crossed Against the arcade, opposite the gal- 
the St. Angelo bridge, passing that statue lery, stood a very large platform, higher Ah 
of St. Peter which, Pasquino said, once than the heads of the spectators. It was | 
grew so alarmed at the number of people hung with red velvet and gold, and be- is 


Pope Sixtus V. was hanging, for petty tween two columns which rose over a dais : 
offences, from the battlements of the on the platform long red velvet curtains r 
castle near by, that it called over to the depended, underneath the papal arms | 
statue of St. Paul: “I fear I must be carven upon the stone front of a small wi) 
leaving. Sixtus will surely hang me for balcony. The dais supported a great red 


cutting off Malchus’s ear!” When the and gold chair, the papal throne. Upon if { 
double file reached the piazza in front of each side of the throne stood rigidly a 

the church, it broke into brisk disorder: tall, steel-helmeted Swiss Guard in his ky 
the pathetic little horses galloped for the brilliant stripes, long pike in hand. In f 


arch to the left, which leads into the Via spite of the stateliness of this pair, the 
delle Fondamenta, the iron tires making whole picture was (to an American) so 
an intolerable clatter on the uneven flag- strangely theatrical that it seemed only () 
stones. They passed through the arch, plausible that the two guards would : 
and so on, round St. Peter’s, to the Swiss presently draw the curtains to disclose ; 
Gate of the Vatican, where the people dis- an old-fashioned tableau: “ Marmion and hi 
mounted hurriedly and joined the pedes- Constance” possibly, or “Joan of Are i 
trians. Every one held in his hand a slip before her Judges,” to be followed by a 
of white paper—a printed invitation. declamation, “I speak not to implore 
These were presented for the inspec- your grace,” for the benefit of the Ladies 
tion of the Papal Gendarmes and the Missionary Adjunct. 

Swiss Guatds—the former fine enough The Society of the Daughters of Mary 
with their cocked hats and white belts, had entered in procession, girls in white 
the latter more medieval-looking than dresses with long veils; and with the ban- 
the Yeomen of the Guard, gaudier ners of the society borne proudly in the 
than bumblebees, and showing no signs van, they took places nearest the plat- 


of overwork. form, for it was to them, particularly, 
The stream of people went through the that the Pope would speak. 
gate, through a small court and a couple Seated upon the steps of the arcade, to 


of passages, to emerge upon a great court, the left, were twenty or thirty young 
the Cortile di San Damaso, which is en- girls in gray, with lace scarfs upon their 
closed partly by the palace, partly by heads, a choir of novices; beyond them 
a large open gallery. The roof of the was a band of many pieces. The choir- 
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girls whispered, gossiped, chuckled, now 
and then breaking into open laughter, 
which did not shock, as it might from a 
choir in church; yet the court was a 
churck at the time, since the day was 
Sunday and the Pope was coming there to 
preach. Their laughter was but part of the 
murmur of gayety that was everywhere. 

But the people were waiting for the 
Pope happily. Even the papal lay nobles, 
in their evening dress and silk hats, with 
gold chains and orders clinking together 
across their white shirt-fronts, looked 
cheerful. There were many country 
people, and many poor, but they were the 
“respectable” poor; there were no beg- 
gars, no cripples, none of the deformity, 
rags, and dirt that make so much of 
Rome only less hideous than parts of 
Naples. Better still, there were no 
postal-sellers, no venders of cheap cameos 
nor peddlers of folding photogravures en- 
circling the spectator. Florentines, Nea- 
politans, soft-spoken Venetians, and a few 
dark Sicilians were there with the Roman 
crowd. There were Germans wearing the 
Emperor’s mustache, and Frenchmen with 
heavily rimmed monocles. There were 
about a hundred or so tall Americans and 
English, the former eagerly interested 
and looking so, the latter the same but 
not looking so. 

Where the crowd was thinnest and the 
open spaces were largest, below the gal- 
lery, stood two young people whose na- 
tionality was marked—partly by their 
keen, humorous, expectant eyes; somewhat, 
too, by the fashion of their clothes. The 
young man was broad-shouldered, but he 
wore a short coat two inches broader and 
flared, slightly, above the hips; the girl’s 
plain long coat “gave her a waist,” and 
her shoes were, perhaps, too dainty. More 
than their nationality was marked, how- 
ever, in her way of keeping her slim gray 
glove tucked through his arm all the 
while, and in their both showing openly 
that while they dwelt in a more exalted 
sphere, still the world was a beautiful, if 
remote, spectacle, fondly arranged for the 
two to look at, now and then, as a mo- 
mentary diversion from their permanent 
vocation of looking at each other. They 
were a Chicago bride and groom on their 
wedding - journey; and they had been 
given tickets by Father Murphy of the 
American College “ to see the Pope.” 
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They looked about them with the un- 
reasonable surprise that Americans might 
be expected to feel in such a place: the 
sense of unreality that much velvet and 
gold and a throne flanked by guards in 
helmets and long hose must produce ; 
people who naturally expect raw plank- 
ing, bunting, and a glass of water on a 
deal table to furnish the color of public 
dignity. But they did not look very 
long, and fearing that they were reck 
lessly consuming too much of eternity in 
loose observation of the evanescent, were 
turning to each other again, when the 
young man was made aware of a hand 
fluttering at him over the heads of a 
group near by, and of a frenzied voice 
that cried: 

“Hi! ’Ere! Zees way!” 

Quite at a loss, the youth could but 
stare, until the owner of the hand and 
the voice, a small, dapper Italian, was at 
his side, plucking earnestly at his sleeve 
and repeating: “ Zees way! ’Ere!” 

“What is the trouble? Are we in 
the way ?”’ 

“In what way? No! Come weetha 
me!” exclaimed the sacrilegious intru- 
der. “ You too far back! I show good 
place! Come!” 

He was all staccato; and he made use 
of more gestures in twenty seconds than 
many a legislative orator might employ 
in a whole session. He turned sharply 
and began to work a path toward the red 
platform—an easy task of which he made 
as much as possible, vociferating in Ital- 
ian to his countrymen, calling greetings 
to acquaintances here and there, and say- 
ing everything thrice over with shoulders, 
arms, and hands; looking back, continu- 
ally, to shout cordial encouragements to 
the bewildered Americans, who followed 
him without knowing why. 

“*Hre! Squeege! Push! I show you! 
Keep your both elbow out alway, in 
crowd, like me! Shove! You see? 
Push! Elbow out both side; nobody can 
press you, lady, w’en you keep both elbow 
out. Shove! Good for zees pipple to get 
some shove!” 

Thus heartening his passive followers, 
he led them to within a few feet of the 
red platform, stopping at a vantage-point 
whence they faced the throne. 

“Aha, gentiman! Is it better? You 
satisfy? “Behole wair you are! Now 
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you ean see Pawp nice w’en ’e come. I 
‘ave arrive you ’ere, becaus’ w’y? Eh? 
You trav’ all ze way from Cincinnat’ to 
see Pawp, I sink you mus’ see ’im nice. 
So I arrive you ’ere.” 

In the space of three minutes he had 
taken as complete possession of the pair 
as if he had bought them. They offered 
no resistance, and finding themselves in a 
better position, were grateful. Their 
bustling little proprietor was neatly dress- 
ed and, except for his trifling mustache, 
clean-shaven. He was calm and self- 
contained for his kind—which means that 
had he been an American he must have 
been thought to labor unsuccessfully with 
overmastering emotion. When, from a 
far corner of the court, came the wail of 
a baby (of course there were babies there), 
he leaped as high as he could to shake his 
forefinger at it and ejaculate, “’Sh!” as if 
a baby could not cry at a Pope! He was 
not alone in this action, however. Half 
the Italians present exhibited their sense 
of responsibility for the baby’s conduct, 
and the multitudinous “’Sh!” and the 
sight of so many people jumping up and 
down and waving their hands either 
amused or horrified the child into in- 
stant silence. 

A gentleman coming quietly out of the 
palace into the arcade created a stir 
among the various officials and unofficials 
lounging there. A dozen of these hur- 
ried forward to greet him. He was a 
stout, elderly man; his frock coat was 
trim, almost dandified, and not new; his 
silk hat had known many ironings; his 
gray mustache had a slight, cavalier up- 
ward twist; and he looked very happy. 
Deferential groups followed him and sur- 
rounded him; and when he paused to ad- 
dress any person, that person took on, at 
once, an air of profound attention, bend- 
ing forward a head cocked to pelican 
solemnity, as if called into a consultation 
of state—the manner of the county chair- 
man to whom the United States Senator 
says something just before the speech. 

“?°Tis ze Pawp brozzer!” exclaimed the 
new guardian of the young Americans. 
“T.ook how all gentimans bow! He not 
reech: Pawp family poor pipple; not fine, 
reech family—ver’ poor,—but like many 
here. No diff’ now! See all gentimans 
make bow and bow. An’ look,—see yo’ng 
gentiman black mustache, bal’ head in 


front, lean agains’ marber colun? He 
Pecci. Gentimans don’ run and bow so 
much to ’eem, now. Treat ver’ nice, but 
not like new Pawp brozzer. An’ look— 
other way—see gentiman w’ite ’airs, w’ite 
mustache, front of ze ban’; he great com- 
poser, great musician, gr-r-reat frien’ of 
me; goin’ lead ze ban’. Yo’ng girl, all 
in same clothes—novice—they goin’ sing. 
That w’y I am ’ere. My frien’, that great 
composer, he make special compozitzion 
for to-day. He write to me, las’ night, 
to me, his gr-r-reat frien’, that I shall be 
‘ere for his great special compozitzion. 
An’ w’y? Beckoss I am jawnlis!” 

“ Jawnlis?” The young couple could 
make nothing of the word. 

“Jawnlis! Yes. Me, I am jawnlis. 
Make report to newspape’! You un’- 
stan’?” He jerked a pencil from one 
pocket, a crumpled sheet of blank paper 
from another, and made, in half a minute, 
half a hundred imitations of a man wri- 
ting, including all the gyrations inci- 
dental to the act as he conceived it—wri- 
ting furiously for a second, pursing his 
lips with energy; pausing then, plunged 
into abysmal thought in the effort of 
composition ; pirouetting out of it, happily 
relieved by a shining idea; writing again 
more violently, turning the sheet to go 
down the other side, not forgetting to 
stab it with periods and slash it with 
dashes, his hand fluttering to high poises, 
then swooping down like that of an old- 
fashioned piano-pupil “showing  tech- 
nique,” and completing the masterpiece 
almost as quickly as a melodrama her- 
oine does her letter of farewell to the 
cruel guardian. 

“Write!” he cried. 
write! You un’stan’? Write! So! 
Write in newspape’! Jawnlis! So! 
Critichise compozitzion make for to-day. 
’E write me special. W’y? You can imag- 
inate! I am jawnlis, man of news- 
pape’! An’ I am his gr-r-eat frien’. You 
un’stan’. Yes, I am jawnlis.” With 
that the journalist laid his forefinger 
along his nose—a gesture which, in Italy, 
usually denotes not a sly or facetious in- 
tention, but the contrary. 

“Tt take brain,” he said, impressively, 
but with an undercurrent of melancholy 
expressive of the loneliness of his isola- 
tion, “great brain. Sank God, I haf 
brain! Zees pipple all roun’ you, zey haf 


“Write, write, 
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not brain. No! Bigot! Stupid! My- 
self, 1 am a Liberal. But zees man, zees 
Pawp who is goin’ come ’ere, I like ’eem! 
Ees a good man. ’E liberal inside. ’E 
frien’ of ze King; I hear they eat din- 
ner sometime long ago, an’ make good 
frien’ togeth’. Good man; not meddle 
politic, only preach; talk only spirchal 
power, no temporal. ’E belief all real 
Christian Kingdom ees spirchal; preach 
ole Christian doctun. Ev’rabod’ like ’eem, 
excep’ only some cardinals. If ’e goin’ 
be temporal, come out Vatican, try to get 
temporal power, I be firs’ to ’ate ’eem; 
I be ze firs’ to ’it ’eem—I knock ’eem 
down! I am a Liberal! No bigot! You 
expec’ me go to confessional? Tell my 
troub’ to priest? Pouf! Aha! Whoo! 
You no fool zees chick! Ha, ha! You 
fear? ‘No fool zees chick!’ I been 
America; I know ze slank. Bell-boy 
teach me. Yes! Been at Cincinnat’! 
See!” He laid violent hands upon the 
collar of his coat and threw it forward to 
expose the trade-mark of a Cincinnati 
clothing-house sewn into the lining of 
the collar. His attitude may be easily 
translated to the familiar. It was: “ Be- 
hold the birthmark! I am your father, 
the Duke.” 

“Only three time I wear ’eem,” 
continued. “ That ’ow I know you. 
clothe’ made in Cincinnat’. I see you far 
back in crowd. ‘Ha! Fine lady,’ I say, 
‘good family. American! Cannot see.’ 
I bring you good place. I would lay 
down my life for American! I am genti- 
man—gentiman troo and troo!” His 
voice shook; he hovered on the verge of 
pathos, but suddenly adopted the gal- 
lant as more becoming. He placed his 
left hand upon his right chest, bowed, 
and repeated: 

“Gentiman troo an’ troo! You see, I 
say it from my hearts, weetha my ’and 
on my hearts!” 

A bell within the palace tinkled. There 
had been an agreeable sound of chatter, 
sounding from everywhere in the court, 
but the bell was a signal for the mere 
murmur to heighten in pitch and rise to a 
sudden resonant noisiness, which was like 
the coming of heavy April rain through 
sunshine to fall on a tin roof. It in- 
creased again, like a quick rattle of hail, 
as, with a wide flash of brass and silver, 
the instruments rose simultaneously to 
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the mouths of the musicians. The Papa! 
Anthem leaped out jubilantly from the 
horns; a kind of reverent quickstep it 
is; and the great melody of it took its 
way through the clamor of the ten 
thousand, like a soul-stirring procession 
passing down a shouting street. Another 
bell was struck. At that, into the anthem 
there broke a deep and splendid roll of 
drums. These were the heralds of the 
coming of the presence. They rolled out 
their long salute, while a dozen stately 
and glittering officers filed slowly out 
upon the platform and ranged themselves 
in a semicircle, flanking each side of 
the dais. They were followed by as many 
ecclesiastics in purple and red; and now 
the clamor of the crowd grew into an up- 
roar, then suddenly rose to thunder as 
there appeared a single figure, all in 
magnificent white, amidst the mass of red 
and gold and purple. There was a storm 
of hats and handkerchiefs on the air, and 
the cheering filled the court like a solid 
as the Pope passed to his throne. The 
officers and ecclesiastics knelt as he went 
by them; and to the young Americans, 
who had, all at once, found inexplicable 
tears in their eyes, it seemed quite natural 
that these dignitaries should kneel. 

For Pius X. has the effect of pathos; 
perhaps it is the transparent and touch- 
ing quality of the simple goodness that is 
in his face. Many a town in the United 
States has been blessed with a citizen 
(but usually not more) whose look was of 
this type; a strong and kindly “ Uncle 
Billy Jackson,” an old fellow carrying 
the radiance of a life spent in good 
works, the service of those in need; one 
whose hale greeting on the street made 
the recipient better and gayer all day; 
that rare thing, a genial philanthropist, 
whose heart and hand and scanty store 
were not for the orphan alone, not for 
the unhighly-educated alone, but for all 
who lacked, or sinned, or mourned; for 
the grieving child, the lame dog, the 
drunkard, for the stranger fallen sick. 

Looking upon the Pope, one feels the 
great pity of it that the man should be a 
prisoner; for a prisoner he is, not merely 
out of sentiment, as so many lightly 
think, or voluntarily, or because of his 
own sense of right, not even because it is 
his policy; but because the policy of the 
powers of his organization confine him. 
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The satisfaction of being his own jailer, 
which was his predecessor’s, is denied to 
Pius X. One remembers well his sorrow 
in the great trust which he had not 
sought, and thinks of that beloved Venice 
which he will never see again. 

There was something about him, toe, 
which made the little bride lean closer 
to her young husband, as she said, husk- 
ily: “He seems so like the good bishop 
in Les Misérables. I know he’d have 
given Jean Valjean the stolen silver!” 

The Pope stood in front of the throne, 
smiling a little, and looking down upon 
his people; for his they were, from the 
moment they saw him. Nor was it diffi- 
cult to be sure he liked them. You hear, 
in Rome, that it will not be long before 
Pius X. will be as difficult of access as 
was his predecessor; but, in whatever 
manner his present small liberties may 
come to be curtailed, one thing is cer- 
tain: that he will always want the people 
to come to him. He would go to them, 
if he could. Perhaps one might add, 
he will if he can. 

In all that happy and enthusiastic 
crowd, it is probable that no one, Roman 
or stranger, lacked the feeling that the 
Pope liked him, individually, and would 
have been glad to know him in a friendly, 
easy way. Yet there was not a touch 
of the politician. The man’s doctrine 
was in the beauty of the expression of 
his fine, rugged peasant face; that doc- 
trine which had pleased the Liberal, the 
true and fine solution of the anomalous 
situation of the Church of Rome, and 
which the Church will accept when there 
are no politicians among its princes to 
urge the pity of the faithful with the 
“prison” theory. It is a return to 
Christianity. It is simple enough, surely: 
all power is spiritual power; therefore, 
why should the Church seek the shadow 
of temporal power which is itself a 
shadow? This is not less nor more than 
“Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s.” The incapacity of the Jews to 
understand the difference between spirit- 
ual and temporal power was a factor in 
the martyrdom of Christ. Should the 
Vicar of Christ seek—as the Master did 
not seek—a thing and not the spirit? 

Pius X. is of a good height, strongly 
made, even stout, and has a fine grace 
of carriage; his dignity is as great as 
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his position, but utterly without haughti- 
ness or pomposity or pride of office. He 
has none of the “magnetism” of the 
“popular preacher,” actor, or orator; 
nevertheless, he is remarkably magnet 

ic; it is the magnetism of unmista- 
kable goodness and good-will to all 
the world. 

“Viva il Papa!” thundered the crowd. 
Every one was laughing with excitement 
and the sheer pleasure of seeing him, 
and because he smiled a little. 

“ See!” cried the journalist, seizing the 
arm of the young man from Chicago. 
“Look, my frien’ the composer; ’e will 
speak to me! Aha! I am ’ere, my 
frien’!” He waved his crumpled bit of 
paper over the heads of the people, shout- 
ing reassuringly to the leader of the 
band, who, looking very anxious, was now 
mounted upon a stool in front of the 
novices, baton in hand. The leader 
nodded affably. “’E speak to me, you 
see? Great composer! Excuse. I must 
make attensh’ for my critichism.” 

The full joyful voices of the novices 
rose in the open air over the pulsing in- 
struments. It was as if the young girls 
had, all at once, bloomed gloriously into 
music. The people listened intently; yet 
no one looked at the singers; rarely an 
eye wandered even for a moment from 
the Pope. 

“Tt is like music set not to words,” 
whispered the little bride, “ but to a face.” 

The journalist made some hieroglyphics 
upon his sheet of paper, spread upon his 
elevated knee—a storklike attitude per- 
fectly at variance with the ponderous re- 
sponsibility of his expression, which 
would have made that of Atlas, in com- 
parison, seem a vacation schoolboy’s. 
He listened in silence for three minutes, 
but the strain was too great. He thrust 
the paper in his pocket and turned to 
the Americans. 

The composer, his air of anxiety re- 
placed by one of relief and pleasure, was 
acknowledging the hearty plaudits of the 
people. The Pope bowed and smilingly 
waved his hand to him; at which the 
cheering broke out again, lasting until 
the Pope came forward and stood, near 
the edge of the platform, to speak to 
the Daughters of Mary—and to all the 
people. Silence fell instantly; there was 
only the faint, multitudinous rustle as 
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every one leaned forward a little, intent 
to listen. 

His voice, mellow, clear, and resonant, 
yet gentle, has in it the quality of lofty 
and practical goodness that is in his face. 
It is a strong voice, too, with the strength 
of the man who could give an incorrigible 
lout a fine beating for the good of his 
soul; and it is what might be called a 
“brave” voice. A man with that kind 
of voice will not be afraid of anything 
that might happen to himself only. But, 
more than these things, it carries to one 
who hears it the benediction that exhales 
from the spirit of Pius X. to all the 
world, all the time. 

While he was speaking, the great clock, 
high over his head, belled out the hour, 
four. So intent were the people not to 
lose a syllable that a thousand uncon- 
scious whispers reproved each solemn 
stroke, saying “’Sh!” to the bell. 

Quite silently, and without so much as 
the sound of a foot scruffing the pave- 
ment, the crowd had drawn forward and 
closer, leaving no groups and open spaces, 
until, at last, they formed a dense press; 
so that when the Pope raised his arms 
for the benediction and the people knelt 
to receive his blessing, the whole mass 
surged back like one large receding wave. 

The Chicagoans were expecting the 
congregation to file out in decorous 
silence after the benediction, and they 
were infinitely surprised, and delighted 
as well, when the people, rising, began 
to cheer again with all their hearts. The 
enthusiasm which had greeted the coming 
of the Pope burst out, many times intensi- 
fied by the silence which had pent it*up; 
and it was the greater because the feeling 
for the man had grown deeper every 
second. His coming had thrilled the 
people; at first sight they had liked him; 
now they loved him. Women were cry- 
ing and laughing and shouting, “ Viva il 
Papa!” at the same time; the handker- 
chiefs were out again, overhead, like 
whitecaps on a running sea. The music 
flared up, only to be drowned, and above 
everything sounded the regular, volleyed 
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cheering of the students of the Ameri- 
ean College. 

Pius X. smiled down upon it all from 
the red throne. One of his attendants 
had brought him a beautiful red hat and 
long red coat, for now the western hills 
were casting their cold shadows over 
the city. 

The journalist had lost his charges in 
the confusion, and they were making 
their way, slowly, toward the arch 
through which they were to descend to 
the Bernini steps. The little bride, awed 
and full of many thoughts, walked linger- 
ingly, her head over her shoulder, look- 
ing back wistfully. She pressed her hus- 
band’s arm. 

“Jim, you don’t believe they’d hurt 
him, that Curia, or anybody, do you?” 

“ No, no; all that’s just talk,” answered 
the Chicagoan, reassuringly. “Some 
people like to talk that way; they think 
it makes them more interesting. Besides, 
I don’t think a man that looks like the 
Pope would be apt to try to do anything 
he couldn’t do. He looks pretty strong, 
to me.” 

“ There’s something so sad about him,” 
she said, “ something so sad and so kind!” 

They reached the arch, and she stopped 
for a last look at the picture they would 
never see again. The racing sea of white- 
caps was still beating up to the red wall 
of the platform; above it the banners 
tossed and rocked like stricken sails. The 
silver-shot blue of the late afternoon sky 
bent in like a canopy over the brown pal- 
ace walls; the brilliant semicircle of offi- 
cers, helmeted guards, and prelates glit- 
tered about the red throne, whereon sat 
the central figure of all the world—-so it 
seemed at that moment—the good and 
simple-hearted old man in his gorgeous 
white and red, his kindly eyes beaming 
good-will from under the splendid hat. 

“ Ah, isn’t he wonderful!” said the little 
bride; and then, in her girlish tenderness 
and admiration, she found the inadequate 
and incongruous word that is luminous 
with the human meaning the Pope of 
Rome had for her: “ Oh, isn’t he a dear!” 
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The Charming of Estercel 


BY 


nurse’s neck. 

From the window high up in the 
gray walls of Kintra Castle the nurse 
could see the spring woods descending, 
pouring down the castle slopes in waves 
of purple, snow white, and faint green. 

But young Mistress Eileen turned her 
face from the delight of the window and 
buried it, sighing, in her nurse’s bosom. 
Above the brown head the old face was 
wrinkled and lined as if with the hand- 
writing of a hundred years, but the hol- 
low eyes beamed with love. 

“T think,” said Mistress Eileen, sigh- 
ing once more, “there is something the 
matter with me, Nurse Phaire.” 

“Pulse of my heart,” answered the 
nurse, “is it sickening you are, or what?” 


Y ‘saree Mistress Eileen lay on her 


Mistress Eileen lifted up her head, 
then turned again and gazed upon the 


floor. Her brown cheek was flushed red 
and her hands were pressed together. 
She shook back the mass of curls that fell 
from under her ribbon, half turned to- 
wards her nurse, and spoke, using a most 
pitiful voice. 

“T have a pain somewhere,” she said. 

“And where, my jewel?” asked the 
nurse, anxiously. 

“Tt is in my heart, nurse,” cried Mis- 
tress Eileen, suddenly flinging her arms 
about the old woman’s neck and sobbing 
aloud. “I never meant to tell, but when 
I am without a mother, and father is 
full of trouble and weighty affairs, whom 
have I to find comfort with but you?” 

“ What’s this you’re telling me now?” 
said the nurse, doubtfully; then all at 
once reading the secret half discovered 
by the flushed cheek and the sighing 
mouth, she cried, “ Ah, my lamb and my 
heart’s treasure, you’re not after giving 
your heart away, and you so young?” 

“Tndeed and I have not given it away,” 
answered the young girl. “It has gone 
from me by no will of my own and left 
an empty place behind. Night and day 
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I am in trouble from it, and by no wish 
of my own at all. Last year, I remember, 
I was happy, and now that seems so 
long ago.” 

“And who in the world, child, is it 
that your heart has gone seeking after?” 

The young girl hesitated a moment, 
then turned and whispered in the nurse’s 
ear: “It is my cousin Estercel. It is 
a great pity, but he is not caring for 
me at all.” 

“Well, well, well;” and, “well, well, 
well, to be sure,” said the old woman, 
softly, as she patted her charge; “and 
it not so long since you were chil- 
dren together!” 

“He is twenty-one years old, and a 
man, nurse,” said Eileen. 

“That is a great age, indeed,” said the 
old woman, smiling. 

But Eileen only sighed and pressed her 
hands together upon her bosom. 

“Tt is a dreadful sorrow,” she said. 
“T could not have imagined that I should 
suffer like this. Perhaps I shall die.” 

The nurse looked anxiously upon her; 
the flushed cheek was thinner than it 
had used to be; the small fingers had 
surely grown finer. The old woman 
turned the delicate face round between 
her two hands and examined it; there 
beneath the forehead’s arch each brow’s 
edge was surely sharper, and her eyes 
burned with a painful look. 

“My darling love,” said the old wom- 
an, as she gazed; “and there was I 
thinking it was nothing but the spring 
weather—sure that was why I was giv- 
ing you a little morning dose.” 

“T never took it, nurse,” said Eileen. 
“T always poured it out of the window. 
I have been most unhappy. If I cannot 
have some love to call my own, I would 
rather die.” 

“Tt will come, my child; have patience, 
and it will come. A face like my dar- 
ling’s will surely gather love.” 

“T cannot find patience any more,” 
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said Eileen, sadly. “All day and all 
night I am tormented. And here is a 
strange thing, Nurse Phaire: all day and 
all night I am longing for my cousin 
Estercel to come, and when I do see 
him riding to the door I am forced to go 
away to hide. I cannot bear that he 
should look at me. Nurse, you know 
when the sun shines in the middle of 
the blue sky, you cannot look up without 
being blinded. That is how my cousin 
Estereel’s eyes appear to me; like the 
sun in a shining blue sky. And, oh, 
nurse, the curls of his hair! They are 
like the color of the sun itself; and I am 
so ugly and dark and brown. It is no 
wonder he will not look at me.” 

“What!” said the old woman, in in- 
dignation. “He not look at my girl, 
and she an O’Neil and the heiress of 
Kintra, and he only an O’Neil on 
his grandmother’s side, and that three 
times removed ?” 

“You are forgetting now that my fa- 
ther will marry again, nurse,” said 
Eileen, seriously. “ And my cousin Es- 
tercel has no covetous mind. He is not 
the man to go hunting castles. It is only 
that he does not care for me. And he 
never will; of that I am sure; and I 
shall be lonely till I die,” and down fell 
her tears. 

“ Hush now, hush; and never fear, my 
precious jewel,” said the nurse, taking her 
to her bosom. “ He shall turn to love you 
as sure as the sun shines this day. We 
will find a good plan. I will be thinking 
now that my child may have her wish.” 

She rocked the young girl to and fro 
upon her knee while she gazed out upon 
the rolling woods, and every wrinkle in 
her old face seemed as wise as a hun- 
dred years. 

Presently she spoke. “There is a 
drink we could be giving him,” she said, 
musing, “if I could mind what to put 
in it. This was how my grandmother 
used to be saying it”—she still rocked 
her nursling, while she bent her ear 
sidéways, as if listening far down the 
past: “‘ Take the blood of a black hen, 
seven spiders’ stones, the ashes of a 
ram’s thigh-bone.. .’” 

“No, no, nurse,” cried Eileen, leaving 
the old woman’s knee and moving to the 
easement. “I do not like that at all. 
You need not tell me any more of it.” 











“Just as you please, my lamb, just as 
you please. And, indeed, that drink is 
troublesome to make; and since you are 
not liking it, maybe I can find some 
other way.” 

Still keeping her place on the low oak 
chair, she rested her elbows upon her 
knees and her white-capped head upon 
her hands. 

Eileen stood by the window, gazing, a 
small, slight figure, well bred, keen, and 
full of a fire that was now half quenched 
in sorrow. 

“There is a charm that I mind now,” 
said the nurse at last, “ and I never heard 
tell of it failing. You must take a ring 
and put it in a bird’s nest for the whole 
season of the spring; and when it is well 
warmed through with bird-love and the 
young are ready to fly, you must give it 
to the person upon whom you have placed 
your love, and in a while it is sure that 
he will love you back again.” 

Eileen turned her face eagerly upon 
her nurse, and then her look again fa- 
ded. “Ah, but,” she said, “my cous- 
in Estercel has great hands and fingers. 
Where will I find a man’s ring to put 
in the nest?” 

“ Mistress Eileen,” said the nurse, “ the 
brooches and the chains and the rings 
that were my lady your mamma’s, that’s 
now in glory, are all put by for you till 
you come to be eighteen years of age, and 
the case they are in is in the old press 
in the blue room, and the key of the press 
is upon my bunch. Shall we go now and 
search and see if there is a man’s ring 
amongst them ?” 

Eileen sprang forward and seized her 
nurse’s hand to pull her from the chair. 
“ We will go down at once,” she cried. 

Then together they descended to the 
long room below. It was lit by three nar- 
row windows, and at one end was a great 
bed of state in faded blue, holding ihe 
secret of many a birth and death of that 
dwindled house. 

Against the wall, facing the blue bed, 
was a tall cupboard of black oak carved 
with curious figures strangely spreading 
their feet and hands. 

Having closed the door, the nurse 
chose a key from her dangling bunch; 
opening an inner drawer, she drew out a 
velvet case, once purple, now faded to a 
seore of different hues. 
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“THERE IS A CHARM,” SAID THE NURSE AT LAST 












THE CHARMING 


The old woman carried the case to the 
bed, while Eileen eagerly followed her; 
together they opened it and gazed upon 
its contents. The box was very old, and 
the velvet partitions were all broken 
down, so that the jewels lay heaped 
together, emitting faint rays of light. 
Eileen put out a half-reluctant hand, lift- 
ed them one by one, and laid them on 
the bed. 

Two gold chains she laid out, then a 
necklace of brilliants, set in solid silver, 
chased and tarnished; large, heavy brace- 
lets encrusted with various colored stones; 
two worked brooches of the old Celtic 
fashion, both of gold; a waist-chain, and 
a gem for the forehead. 

Then the nurse picked up something 
that lay at the bottom of the box. “See 
here, rose of my heart,” she cried, hold- 
ing it up. “ This a man’s ring, 
sure enough.” 

Eileen seized upon it; but as she looked, 
blank disappointment spread over her 
face. It was a huge old ring of silver, 
of a great weight, with a narrow band, 
and a tower raised upon it, on the top 
of which was a rough but ingenious 
carving of a city, cut out of a bloodstone. 

Eileen looked despairingly upon it. 

“ Oh, nurse,” she said, “ you know very 
well Estercel would never wear so stupid 
a ring! And then think of the poor little 
birds!”—she smiled up in her nurse’s 
face; “a thing so large and heavy, it 
would be worse than a cuckoo in the nest.” 

“Give it here to me, child,” said the 
nurse, taking it and weighing it in her 
hand. “No, this would never do; and 
now it is in my mind that one Sunday 
morning my blessed lady your mamma 
showed me this ring in this very room, 
and told me it was the ring of the Lord 
Bishop Decies, who was her own grand- 
uncle. And more by token, Mistress 
Eileen, look, here is the likeness of the 
city of Jerusalem on the top. That 
would be the terrible blasphemy for us to 
be putting the Holy City for a nest of 
little birds to sit upon.” 

But Eileen seemed to care nothing for 
Jerusalem, nor for the Lord Bishop’s ring 
with that city on the top; without heed- 
ing her nurse, she still continued her 
search in the bottom of the box, nor did 
she pay more heed to the jewels laid out 
upon the bed. It was a wonder to see a 
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young girl caring nothing for the bright 
stones and the gold; but jewels belong 
to the joy of love, and sorrow of the 
heart will scarcely reach out a hand 
for them. 

At length Eileen raised her head. 
“ See this one, nurse!” she cried. “ Would 
not this one do?” and she held out a ring 
of gold, wide and thin. 

The nurse took it from her and car- 
ried it to the window; they stood to- 
gether and examined it under the light; 
it was worn and slender, a hoop of seven 
wires of twisted gold. 

“Ah, Mistress Eileen,” said the nurse, 
“this is the very ring for the charm; 
for look now, it has been carried for long 
years on some man’s finger, and by the 
feel of it upon my hand I can tell that 
it was worn in love. Take it now in your 
hand and there is trouble~in the 
ring and much love; it is hardly cold yet 
after God knows how many years.” 

She placed the ring in the palm of 
Eileen’s hand, and tightly folding her 
fingers over it, bade her close her eyes. 

The young girl turned pale as she 
stood, her face still raised to the light 
of the window; the ring seemed to burn 
in her hand. For a moment she waited, 
then opened her eyes. “Oh, it is true, 
Nurse Phaire!” she said. “It is alive. 
I can believe it.” 

“Hold it, Mistress Eileen,” said the 
nurse. “It must not be left cold again. 
It must be warmed now with another 
love, that it may bring happiness to you. 
Look, I will put it in your bosom to keep 
until you find a nest,” and she tucked 
the ring safely within the folds of the 
girl’s dress, over against her heart. 

“T will go now, nurse, to the woods. 
I will go this very moment,” said KEi- 
leen, eagerly. “The afternoon is early 
yet, and the bushes are full of nests. Oh, 
I am so glad I told you! My heart is’ 
lighter already.” 

“Take the greyhound with you, child, 
if you will go; he is watchful and obe- 
dient. Ah me! that these old bones can 
no longer go wandering through the 
blessed green bushes; but the Holy Pow- 
ers be thanked, I have still the sight of 
my eyes, and can look down from the 
window and see you go. Now I will call 
Mary to bring your hood; she shall go 
with you too, and Dermot shall follow 
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behind. The times are rough, and my 
brown darling must go safe.” 

“And at the back of Dermot a troop 
of horsemen to ride the bushes while I 
go staring into a sparrow’s nest?” said 
Eileen, laughing now. “No, indeed, 
Nurse Phaire, alone and in secret I will 
go. I will not have the charm spoiled 
by the eyes and gossip of a man and a 
maid. But I will take Lawdir, because 
he is a discreet dog and will neither look 
nor tell again. And now I myself will 
go and get my hood, and slip out of the 
little gate,” and with a cheerful face she 
sped away. 

“Mistress Eileen! Mistress Eileen!” 
cried the old woman, hobbling along the 
passage. “Come back and listen to me. 
You shall change that green gown for 
a worse. I will not have that fine em- 
broidery torn in the bushes. Put on the 
old gown, child of my heart; it will not 
matter for that one.” 

But Eileen would not listen, and pres- 
ently she came hastening wilfully by, her 
white hood in her hand; and the nurse 
was so full of joy to see the brighter face 
and bearing, that she only smiled and 
caught her by the sleeve as she said, 

“Well, stay a moment, for a naughty 
maiden, then, and let Nurse Phaire put 
the hood on straight.” 

Then with her old hands that trembled 
she carefully hooded the brown head, 
smoothed the locks upon the forehead, 
stroking away an imaginary speck upon 
the small round chin, feeding her fond 
love on nearness of sight and touch, 
very loth to let her darling go. 

But Eileen would not stay; she twitch- 
ed her sleeve from the old woman’s hands, 
and hurrying away, turned down a little 
stone stairway, which led out by a small 
arched door upon a smooth green slope 
that ran steeply down to the moat below. 


Eileen went down to the moat-side 
where a broad plank had been laid across. 
By the side of it she paused and whistled 
three times. While the last note was on 
her lips a greyhound came bounding 
round the castle wall, and coursing to- 
wards her, fawned at her feet. She 
stooped and stroked him and spoke kindly 
to him, till the hound grew wild with joy. 

He sprang up, with his forefeet upon 
her shoulders, and then she chid him till 
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his head drooped, and he fell soberly be- 
hind as she turned. Very lightly she 
crossed the plank that rose and fell under 
her step, and running down ‘he farther 
slope, was soon safe among the bushes. 

Joy was in her feet as they sped along; 
like tiny wayward children, they danced 
in their hurrying to and fro. She had 
nursed her loneliness and sorrow so long 
in secret that unburdening and the 
entering hope made a new day for her. 

Everything about her was sharing in 
her joy. Green buds in showers gemmed 
the boughs. A rustle of life that stirred 
filled the air, and over and through it 
cried the ecstatic songs of the birds; 
everything living was rejoicing because 
of its mate. 

Eileen rejoiced also; for hope and an 
innocent imagination painted the image 
of Estercel before her in livelier, yet 
more delicate, colors than the seen love 
brings to any created eye. The ring that 
was to charm him was clasped to her 
heart with one hand, while with the other 
she parted the boughs to gaze into the 
secret hiding-places of the spring. 

From her earliest childhood Eileen had 
made companions of the birds; she knew 
them well, their names and their song, 
their looks and their behavior, and now 
she was pondering deeply to which of 
them all she should deliver the treasure 
of her ring. 

The fighting doves she would not trust, 
even if, with the terror of her nurse be- 
fore her eyes, she dared to climb so very 
high in her good gown with the wide 
sleeves and her snow-white underdress. 

The thrush she loved with her whole 
heart; she knew him for a kind soul with 
a great angelic song; but when she looked 
into his nest she could not bear to trust 
her ring to that clay bottom. The black- 
bird had a better nest, and for a while 
she hesitated by one, fresh built in a 
thorn; but while she waited, up came the 
shining black cock with a fierce shriek, 
his broad rustling tail expanded, his bill 
like gold in the sun, and his jewelled eye 
upon her. She drew away, shaking her 
head at him; she knew him, too, and how 
all the birds ran before him at the win- 
ter feeding. Neither he nor any of his 
rearing should have her ring. 

By more than one nest she paused and 
waited. Should the robin take it? He 
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THE CHARMING 


was our Lord’s own bird; she would wish 
that breast with its holy stain pressed 
against her ring; but upon every day 
in the year, except Good Friday only, 
he. too, was fighting; so neither would 
she think of him. 

From the beautiful wren’s house, too, 
she turned away; he, the most impious 
and the most unfortunate of all the 
birds, who now for more than sixteen 
hundred years had paid for his trans- 
gression im the hunting of each St. 
Stephen’s day—he, poor wretch, once 
guilty of that fearful laughter, should 
never nurse her ring. 

Dreaming and searching, and pausing 
here and there, she came at last to a small 
open space that seemed like a safe green 
chamber in the descending wood. Be- 
low, seen through the trees’ arch, glit- 
tered a small bright lake. All around, 
the songs of the birds still continued; 
for this was the time of year when they 
can searcely sleep for joy. Beginning 
now to be tired, Eileen sat down to rest 
for a moment on the well-mossed ground; 
the greyhound, who followed all the way 
obediently behind her, came and lay at 
her feet. 

Across the floor of moss stood a young 
beech with small leaves of a piercing 
green. Eileen soon noticed that one hang- 
ing branch swayed and rocked continually, 
and as she watched she saw a reddish 
breast and the flutter of a white feather 
in a wing. 

She sat still till the branch ceased its 
swinging for a moment; then she stole to- 
wards it. Soon she found that flat upon 
the fork of the bending bough two chaf- 
finches had built their nest. It was a 
round, perfect house of love, so clever, 
colored so softly, so feather-lined. Care- 
fully Eileen laid the tip of one finger 
within; the nest was warm and as soft 
as down. Without more hesitation she 
took the ritig from her bosom, kissed it 
once, slipped it in the nest; then, afraid 
of her own deed, she fled up through the 
woods, her heart beating, her breath pant- 
ing on her lips. She had done a terrible 
thing—she had plucked her long-secret 
love out of her bosom to put it to the 
hazard of that rocking branch, of those 
beating wings, of those wild and tiny 
hearts. If these should fail her now, 
what could her own heart do but break ? 
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All that night Eileen tossed upon her 
bed, dreaming of birds’ wings and feath- 
ers and the eyes of Estercel; wonder- 
ing, when she woke, how her ring was 
faring away down in the dark among 
the wild creatures of the wood; griev- 
ing for fear the chaffinches should quar- 
rel with the ring and desert the new- 
built nest. 

Although she was now a grown maiden, 
she still took her morning meal with her 
nurse in the upper room; while her grave 
father sat with his friends round the 
table in the hall, she was off and away 
to her parlor of pure green hidden in the 
wood. When she was come to the tree 
and the nest, there, lo and behold! a small 
egg lay right within the circle of the 
ring. Eileen held her breath for pleasure, 
so unexpected it looked, so pure in its 
pale color, so delightful in its shape; 
it seemed to her as great a wonder as 
any star. 

Thereafter Eileen came each day to the 
wood. The chaffinches were wild and shy, 
but as she stepped softly, and seldom came 
quite near, they soon became used to see- 
ing the silent creature seated over against 
them in her plumage of green or crim- 
son, with her gray companion sleeping at 
her feet. 

As there was little to do as she sat, 
Eileen kept her prayers to say in her new 
chamber in the wood; she told her rosary 
over as she sat among the leaves, and 
each day she added a prayer for Estercel. 

Each day the roof of leaves grew deep- 
er; the beeches flourished to a more 
amazing emerald, till the wood was lit 
by a quivering green light. When the 
sun shone and a breeze blew, Eileen 
watched the moving golden circles of the 
light that fell through the leaves and 
spotted all the ground. 

On some days the rain fell and dripped, 
but Eileen minded it little as the birds, 
who play in the summer rains and sing 
the louder, for they know them meant 
for joy. 

In the top branches of the beech-tree 
the cock chaffinch showed his red breast 
and sang his quick song; his silent mate 
sat below, obediently accomplishing the 
wonder of the nest. 

Eileen sat always where she could see 
the smooth brown creature spread upon 
the nest, the bright eye that gazed so 
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patiently abroad, the head that turned 
so silently, pleased with the song that 
sounded far above. 

From time to time there would be the 
flutter of a white feather, and the bird 
with the red breast and the song would 
light upon the bough. There for a while 
he would sit and comfort his brown mate, 
now and then feeding her with worm or 
grub, which she would take sometimes, 
sometimes refuse, but all the while re- 
garding him thankfully with bright eye. 

Eileen learned much of the mystery 
of love as she sat there day by day. An- 
other look grew upon the brilliant face; 
the kindness of the birds’ love grew upon 
her, and she began to remember them 
too in her prayers, sure that the Father 
of all, who inspired her own heavenward 
desires, held in His thought also the wild 
creatures of the wood, since they took 
so gratefully from His hand their love 
and their sunshine and their rain. 

After a time came one morning, and 
when Eileen came to the nest, in place 
of the fair smooth eggs, lo! five ugly 
little naked souls with gaping mouths 
sat all together upon her ring. 

Eileen went home vexed that day. 
“Their looks disgust me, Nurse Phaire,” 
said she. “I never saw young birds so 
ugly. They have got no feathers on. 
Their mouths are as large as their bodies, 
and they all squeak together. I do not 
like them to be sitting on my ring. I 
had a mind to have it out again.” 

Nurse Phaire shook her head wisely 
upon the ignorant girl. “ Mistress Ei- 
leen is proud this morning, and hand- 
some,” said she. “™ But I remember a 
Mistress Eileen that was given into my 
hands one morning, seventeen years ago, 
who was no handsomer nor wiser than 
these little birds. Ah, God knows the 
young are seornful, but an old woman 
like me knows what goes before and be- 
hind them and is never proud at all.” 

Eileen stood pouting and bending her 
brows on her old nurse. 

The old woman could not bear to see 
her cross; she reached out her hand and 
pulled the young girl on to her knee. 
“There, there, child of my heart, sure I 
never meant to vex you. Handsome you 
are and proud you may be, and have a 
good right; but not too proud to love 
the poor old woman that nursed you. 


There, there, child of my heart, the ring 
is doing finely; it will be holding the 
better love surely now, for the pity of 
love will be in it, and it will be strong 
against sorrow and sickness and age.” 

Eileen kissed her back again, and next 
day returned to the wood; as she watched 
the parent birds at their hard labors of 
devotion she learned the pity and the 
service of love. Her tears dropped down 
that morning as she thought on suffer- 
ing and age and death, and pride left 
her heart. 

Then with a better wisdom she began 
to think again of Estercel. Below her 
the lake shone. In waving lines along 
its face the edges of the ripples caught 
the light, till it seemed as though rows 
of diamond lamps were being lit, bright 
as the spirit in those eyes that had troub- 
led her peace. If only, she was think- 
ing, her nurse’s charm taught Estercel 
to look kindly upon her, her feet and her 
hands should be his servants till the 
last hour of age should bring her death. 

Day by day the feathers grew upon 
the young ones in the nest; day by day 
the red breast and the brown labored 
ceaselessly from dawn till dark to keep 
them satisfied. And in the labor seemed 
to be their pleasure, too, for the song 
from the beech-tree, though less frequent, 
was as loud as ever. 

At length came a morning when the 
first young bird, full- feathered, very 
round and fat, most pretty now to Ei- 
leen’s eyes, sat on the edge of the nest. 
Many times the short wings quivered and 
lifted, like living creatures that them- 
selves desired the air, only to be folded 
once more. At length with a mighty 
effort they rose again, and father and 
mother shrieked for joy as the first 
young bird fluttered over the edge of the 
nest and tumbled on to the moss below. 

Another followed, and another, till only 
one was left in the nest. Then Eileen 
rose up and went over, for she feared 
lest her ring should be left cold. One 
young bird she lifted up, so round and 
sweet and short-tailed that she must needs 
kiss his downy feathers before she drew 
out her ring. It was quite warm and 
shining bright. Her fingers thrilled as 
she held it; her heart beat as she hid 
the charmed gold in her bosom. 

For a moment longer she lingered to 
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waze at the wonder of the unsoiled nest, 
that had been the house of such delight, 
and that so soon now would be left cold. 

But, once she turned, it was very fast 
she ran up through the wood to carry 
her treasure to her wise nurse, who 
awaited her. 


As Eileen ran up the castle slope she 
began to be troubled. “Oh, nurse,” she 
cried, as she gained the upper room, 
“what are we going to do? I have 
taken the ring back again; it is quite 
warm; but how in the world will we get 
my cousin Estercel to put it on his fin- 
ger? I wonder I never thought of that 
till now.” 

“Where have you got the ring, my 
lamb?” asked the nurse, and Eileen gave 
it to her. 

The old woman closed her eyes and 
held it tight in the palm of her hand. 
“Tt is indeed quite warm,” she said, 
presently. “There is another heart in 
it altogether now. God bless the little 
birds for as innocent as they are. But 
see here now; I have a chain for you, 
Mistress Eileen, that I found in the box.” 

And as she spoke she strung the ring 
upon a light-linked chain and fastened 
it round Eileen’s neck. 

“ There, my lamb,” she said. “ Keep it 
close and wear it night and day. The 
birds’ charm is in it safe enough.” 

But Eileen’s mind had returned to its 
care. “ But, nurse,” she said, “ what 
about my cousin Estercel? The ring 
may hang round my neck for a twelve- 
month, for all the boldness or power I 
have to get it on to his finger.” 

“Leave it to me, my jewel,” said the 
old nurse, “leave it to me. Have pa- 
tience and I will find a way.” 

All the summer through Eileen waited, 
and she had the more patience because 
she felt always the secret of the ring 
next her heart; and beeause she believed 
in it and in the wonder that would come 
of it, maidenlike she had begun to fear. 
She was content to put off her happy 
days, and keep before her this promise 
of wonder that glorified all her future, 
like a rainbow that crosses a spring sky. 

Eileen had the more leisure for her 
dreams, since serious matters occupied 
the attention of her father and of those 
gentlemen who were his friends. In 
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England, Charles and his Stuart Parlia- 
ment; in Ireland, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, lords of the Pale and broken houses 
of the Irish nobility—were altogether at 
odds. The whole country was full of 
those uneasy rumors of threatening wars 
that send men riding and speaking much 
secretly together. Therefore Eileen, who 
was accounted by her father as still a 
child, and who, moreover, had no sister 
nor near kinswoman, was left much alone. 

So it passed till, with the mists of 
October, Tyrone went hunting the stag. 
With the dawn Eileen’s father rode away, 
and Eileen beside him to keep him com- 
pany for the first miles of the way; then 
she must needs turn her horse’s head and 
ride home again, for the hunt was too 
far and too fast for her, and, moreover, 
there were to be other matters on foot 
besides the stag. 

Towards dusk Eileen stood by one of 
the hall windows watching the narrow 
road that wound down from the castle 
gate. The October mists were rising and 
cloaking the colors of the autumn trees; 
for an hour and more she stood dreaming 
and listening to the robins’ song that 
came up from below. At last, with the 
deepening of the evening, color and song 
together faded away and the silence was 
for a while complete. 

Then with a start Eileen lifted up her 
head, for she heard the sound of jaded, 
stumbling hoofs; and surely it was the 
sound of more men than rode out behind 
her father in the morning. While she 
listened, out of the dusk appeared figures, 
two horsemen that rode the winding 
white track and seemingly talked to- 
gether, and one taller than the others 
who rode half his horse’s length behind, 
and at the back of him again two serving- 
men. As they reached the foot of the steep 
castle slope, Eileen could hear the breath- 
ing of the sorely blown horses. Then 
she saw that the tallest of the horsemen 
dismounted and himself began to lead 
his horse up to the castle, speaking kind- 
ly to him as he did so. 

Eileen saw that it was Estercel. Like 
an arrow she flew from the hall and up 
the stairway to her chamber above, for 
the ring seemed -to burn her bosom. 

From her chamber she heard a tramp- 
ing and a shouting and a running to and 
fro of serving men and women, and all 
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the noise and open-air clamor that the 
return of gentlemen at the close of a day 
brings to a silent house. 

An hour and more passed and no one 
had been to seek Eileen, and she felt her- 
self forgotten. The tears were standing 
in her eyes, when suddenly the door was 
pushed open and Nurse Phaire came 
in. The old woman saw the figure of 
Eileen against the dusky window where 
she waited. 

“ Mistress Eileen! Mistress Eileen! the 
master has been calling for you! What 
have you been doing not to come down? 
Then was I must find the linen and put 
those lazy girls to set two chambers ready 
for the gentlemen with him, for their 
horses are overridden and they can go no 
farther to-night. Ah, but if you had 
known who was here with his Honor, 
you would have run down fast enough, 
I promise you. But come now, my lamb; 
I have a sight for you to see.” 

She took the reluctant girl by the hand 
and pulled her from the window and out 
into the dark passage, where a lighted 
eandle stood. Without allowing her 
time to pause, the nurse hurried her along 
till they came to a narrow passage where 
one could hardly pass, at the end of 
which was a tiny flight of steps and a 
narrow door. This the nurse opened with 
a key, and in another moment the two 
stood in a narrow dark gallery that ran 
along the north end of the hall. Laying 
her hand upon Eileen’s mouth, the old 
woman drew her silently forward into 
the centre of the gallery. 

Below in the hall a huge fire of logs 
was burning on the flat hearthstone, and 
the flames with a galloping sound were 
rushing up the great black chimney. 

The dark hall was full of their light; 
they and the quivering radiances that 
streamed from them seemed to rejoice 
in the hall as if in a playground they 
themselves had chosen; they leaped and 
fought and played with a gayety more 
brilliant than is shown by any other 
children of the summer sun. 

Sideways, over against the fire, was a 
black oaken seat heaped with skins and 
furs. Upon them, carelessly stretched, 
lay a man in his first youth, sleeping 
sound. His whole attitude expressed the 
healthful weariness of the day’s hunting 
and the pleasure of rest. He was dressed 


in a suit of dark-colored velvet, which 
Eileen recognized as belonging to her 
father. The strong curling locks of hair 
upon his head and neck had the color 
of the flame-light; but for all this 
grace of youth, his face was that of 
a man, and his limbs, so negligently 
thrown down to sleep, appeared lengthy 
and strong. 

“ Mistress Eileen,” whispered the nurse, 
“see how he’s sleeping—for all the world 
like an innocent child. Thank your 
nurse, my lamb, for she had him washed, 
and dressed in the master’s second-best, 
and got him down before the rest of them. 
Take up your gown now, child of my 
heart, and run down as quick as the wind, 
and as quiet, and clap the ring upon him 
while he’s sleeping. Holy saints, bless 
the boy; he’s tired out.” 

“ Oh, I cannot, nurse; I am afraid. If 
he wakened and caught me, I should be 
lost,” whispered Eileen, in great fear. 

“Give me the ring, then, silly child,” 
said the old woman, crossly. “ You can 
go quick and I go slow, and some one 
may be coming into the hall. Stay there, 
then, and watch, if you are afraid.” 
Grumbling under her breath, the old 
woman hobbled along to the gallery door. 

Eileen waited a moment, gazing down 
upon the young man’s heavy sleep, while 
she wrung her hands together in dis- 
tress. To her nurse, her cousin Estercel 
was but a splendid child; to her he was 
the burning spirit of life itself, at once 
terrible and beautiful, offering her sharp 
arrows and an enchanted cup. 

She could hear that her nurse was near 
the bottom of the winding stone stair; 
she could not bear to see her approach 
the youth with the ring. As though her 
feet were winged, she fled back through 
the dark passages to her own chamber 
and cast herself in an agony of shame 
upon the floor. 

“ Oh, I am a very bold girl,” she cried 
to herself. “How could I think to do 
such a thing? If he finds it out, he will 
despise me forever, and then I shall die 
in earnest.” 

Presently in came her nurse, laughing, 
and earrying two wax lights with her. 
“Get up, get up, Mistress Eileen,” she 
cried. “What is it you’re doing lying there 
on the floor? and nothing but the best of 
good fortune in store for you now from 
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this out. The ring is on his finger and 
he’s fast yet. He never stirred no more 
than the wolf that owned the skin that’s 
under him. Quick now, Mistress Ei- 
leen, come and let me dress you; his Hon- 
or has sent word you are to come to the 
table to-night, and I have got some things 
out of the box for you. What’s that? 
The tears running down out of your eyes? 
Stop that nonsense directly, Mistress Ei- 
leen. Come and kiss your old nurse, my 
pretty lamb—your old nurse that loves 
you,—and let me dress you and make you 
as handsome as the heavenly stars.” 

According to long use and wont, the 
nurse took hold of her charge, undressed 
and bathed her, combed her thick curls 
while Eileen fretted; put on her an under- 
dress of white homespun wool, and over 
it a garment of white silk, the piece of 
which had been brought over from France 
but five years before. 

If Eileen had any pleasure in the toilet, 
her nurse had twenty times as much. 
Words cannot tell the delight of the 
nurse’s heart in her young nursling that 
grows into beauty under her care as the 
tree blossoms under the gardener’s hand. 


Eileen had grown tall enough now to 
reach for the fruit that grows on the 
boughs of the tree of life; her lips were 
ready for tasting it; and the old nurse 


felt that she could lie down in 
once she saw her darling satisfied. 

But Eileen herself knew care and 
dread. How could she bear to see the open 
sign of her long-cherished secret, under 
the eyes of all, upon a careless hand / 

When at length she was fully dressed 
she stood before the brazen mirror, and 
the old woman bound round her head the 
narrow golden band with the white beryl- 
stone in the centre, that shed a pale lustre 
upon her forehead. Eileen looked in the 
mirror, that gave back an uncertain re- 
flection like one seen in water. But she 
took no pleasure in what she saw, neither 
in her eyes, which were like a dark night 
of stars with a round white moon riding 
above, nor in her gown of silk, nor her thick 
locks. She only thought, “Oh, if I had 
but hair the color of the sunlight and 
eyes like Estercel’s, he would not turn 
away from me.” 

But as she thought it a knock came 
to her door, and a voice in the passage 
to say that supper was served in the hall. 
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Eileen had no courage to set out by 
herself; her face was pale, and her nurse 
had to take her by the hand and lead her 
down to the door of the hall, as she had 
been long ago used to do. But when no 
escape was possible and Eileen must 
needs go in through the lit arch of the 
doorway, she cast away her fears and 
entered like a true daughter of 
father’s house. 

The nurse, for as long as she could see 
in her corner by the door, watched her 
crossing the lower end of the hall in her 
streaming white garments, with her head 
well uplifted. As soon as the doorway’s 
edge had hidden her, the old woman 
turned, and smiling to herself, hobbled 
back to the upper chamber. Then sit- 
ting down to rest in the chair, she fell 
fast asleep, for she was very old, and 
Eileen’s father, too, had been a babe in 
her arms. 

Some hours later she was suddenly 
awakened, and there was Eileen waiting 
at her knees, in a young eestasy, her face 
like a dark rose for its wreath of smiles. 

“Oh, nurse,” she cried, clasping her 
hands together, “it is true, indeed it 
is, the charm of the ring. When I was 
got in the hall and had given my father 
good night, Estercel he came straight 
across to me; and he said, ‘ Will you sit 
by me at supper, Cousin Eileen? And 
I was so glad. And all through the sup- 
per he talked to me and told me of the 
day’s hunting and many matters be- 
And now when my father desired 
me to leave them, he bade me good night 
most kindly, saying, ‘Shall we meet 
again, Cousin Eileen?” And I am so 
glad. And many times he looked down 
at the ring upon his hand, and I could 
see he was thinking of it; and he asked 
me if I believed in the fairies, and 
whether I had seen them, and if there 
was any hurt in fairy gold. And, oh, 
nurse, charm or no, I feel now I should 
never have done it, for I cannot bear 
to deceive.” 

“Tut, tut, and nonsense!” said the old 
nurse, crossly, for she hated to be 
awakened from her sleep. “ Where’s the 
deceiving? Get up from there, Mistress 
Eileen, and take off your silk dress, and 
get into your bed. I’m perished sit- 
ting here.” 

But the old nurse’s arms were open to 


her 


sides. 
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Eileen one day of the next spring when 
the charm of the ring was accomplished 
and the desire of her nursling’s heart 
given to her at last. Attentively she lent 
her ear to listen, as though she would dis- 
cover the music of her own youth across 
the long years of the past and catch 
its echo in the voice of the maiden she 
had fostered. 

Eileen’s face was pale as it lay on her 
nurse’s shoulder, and from her lips came 
many sighs as she told her story: 

“ And after that we went walking un- 
der the trees, Nurse Phaire; and, ‘ What 
bird is that-singing so loud up there?’ 
asked Estercel, and I saw at once what 


bird it was, and I was afraid the ring 
would tell him; so I could bear it no 
more, and I told it all to him, nurse, 


about the nest and everything, for I hay. 
been most unhappy to deceive him.” 


“ There was no need to tell, my lamb,” 


said the old woman, wise and fond. “ Th: 
young are very foolish; there was no 
need to tell. And what did he say?” 

“ He said,” answered Eileen, while her 
tears fell on her nurse’s neck, fresh as 
the spring rain, and a small laugh cam« 
up from her heart,—“ he said, ‘A white 
witch should be punished’; and then he 
said—but—oh no, I can never tell any 
one what Estercel has said to me to-day.” 


Love Sang to Me 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


OVE sang to me. And I went down the stair, 
LC And out into the darkness and the dew; 
And bowed myself unto the little grass, 
And the blind herbs, and the unshapen dust 
Of earth without a face. So let me be. 


For as I hear, the singing makes of me 


My own desire, and momently I grow. 
Yea, all the while with hands of melody, 
The singing makes me out of what I was, 
Even as a potter shaping Eden clay. 


Ever he sings, and saith in words that sing, 
“ Beloved, thus art thou; and even so 
Lovely art thou, Beloved!”—Even so, 

As the Sea weaves her path before the light, 
I hear, I hear, and I am glorified. 


Love sang to me, and I am glorified 
Because of some commandment in the stars. 
And I shall grow in favor and in shining, 
Till at the last IT am all-beautiful; 
Beautiful, for the day Love sings no more. 
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Radium the Revealer 


BY ¢. 
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every one with a guinea to spare 

to become the possessor of a tiny 
speck of the most expensive and rare and 
wonderful of all known substances. And 
it is convenient for the writer upon 
radium that Sir William Crookes has in- 
vented the spinthariscope, a little scien- 
tifie tey which needs no skill to use, and 
demonstrates very perfectly the most as- 
tounding of all the astounding properties 
of radium. I must make a start with the 
spinthariseope, which most of my readers 
have doubtless seen, and will help there- 
by myself in treating of a very com- 
plex subject. 

The spinthariscope is a little tube, 
about an inch and a half long, closed at 
one end, and having a couple of magni- 
fying lenses at the other. On the inner 
surface of the blind end is a little bit of 
paper covered with tiny yellow crystals 
of a salt called zine sulphide. A little 
metal pointer, like the hand of a watch, 
stands out in front of this piece of paper, 
and on the end of the pointer is a speck 
of radium—much too small to be seen 
by the naked eye. Go into a dark room 
with the spinthariscope and hold it as 
close as possible to one eye. At once 
you see a shower of points of light, that 
come from the surface of the zinc-sul- 
phide paper. That shower of sparks never 
ceases, night or day, year in, year out. 
The invisible morsel of radium will keep 
the spinthariscope going like that for at 
least thirty thousand years—a period five 
times as long as that of recorded his- 
tory. In time you may have to renew 
the bit of paper, for M. Becquerel has 
shown that the flashes of light are prob- 
ably due to the splintering of the little 
crystals by something that flies out from 
the radium; and after that has been 
going on incessantly for a few years there 
ean hardly be any crystals left. One 
point worth noting is that, for some 
reason or other entirely unconnected with 
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the radium, the spinthariscope works bet- 
ter when it is not too cold. We know 
that the radium has nothing to do with 
this fact, for radium works just as well 
in liquid air or hydrogen, at a tempera- 
ture more than two hundred degrees 
below zero, as it does at ordinary tem- 
peratures. No power we know affects the 
properties of this extraordinary substance. 

Now the sight which the spinthariscope 
affords is really the vindication of the 
much-abused alchemists who sought to 
turn the baser metals into gold. Later 
generations laughed at them and said: 
“Qh no; you cannot transmute one ele- 
ment into another, for each element has 
its own kind of atom; and the atoms are 
the unalterable foundation-stones of the 
universe. They cannot be changed one 
into another, and so you cannot change 
lead into gold, Your philosopher’s stone 
is a myth.” But this supposed impos- 
sible thing is* precisely what is happen- 
ing in the spinthariscope. Let us con- 
sider the facts. 

tadium is certainly an “ element ”—as 
much an element as gold or lead or any 
other. Now the atoms of any element 
have a characteristic weight of their own. 
If we represent the weight of a hydro- 
gen atom—the lightest of all—by the 
figure 1, then the radium atom, accord- 
ing to Madame Curie, its discoverer, is 
225. It is very heavy indeed. Only two 
heavier substances are known, thorium 
(232) and uranium (240); and these two 
share the remarkable properties of ra- 
dium. Now if you confine some of this 
“element” in a tube and wait a little, 
there appears in the tube after a time a 
minute quantity of a gas which was not 
there before. It is not gaseous radium, 
for when it is examined with the spectro- 
scope it shows a spectrum quite different 
from that of radium; in fact, its spectrum 
is quite different from that of any known 
substance. But it was discovered by Sir 
William Ramsay that if the spectrum of 
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this mysterious gas—often known as the 
radium “emanation”—be examined 
again after an interval of about four 
weeks, it has changed into a familiar 
spectrum which is instantly recognizable 
as that of the gaseous “ element ” known 
as helium. So here is the astonishing 
fact: that the “element” radium decom- 
poses itself and produces another “ ele- 
ment,” helium. Now the atomic weight 
of helium is about 2.2, just about one- 
hundredth part of that of radium (225), 
so that each atom of radium breaks up— 
despite the name a-tom, that which can- 
not be cut up—into about a hundred 
particles, and when these have had a 
few weeks in which to settle down, they 
are recognizable as the atoms of helium. 
Now it is these particles, flung out at a 
speed of nearly 200,000 miles a second 
from the speck of radium in the spin- 
thariscope, that strike the little screen 
of zine-sulphide paper, and _ thereby 
produce the never-ceasing shower of 
sparks that you see when you look into 
the instrument. 

And this is the interesting thing, that 
just before the death of Herbert Spencer, 
the greatest thinker whom the Anglo- 
Saxon race has ever produced, there 
should have been discovered in radium a 
substance which proves that his great 
formula of evolution is as applicable to 
atoms as it is to societies or solar sys- 
tems. I will mot quote that formula 


- here—you will find it in “ First Prin- 


ciples,”—but if you know the facts of 
radium and then read that famous defi- 
nition of evolution, framed forty years 
and more before radium was known, you 
will discover that it fits those facts as 
well as if it had been framed to describe 
them. This applicability to all cireum- 
stances, new or old, is the hall-mark of a 
universal truth, and of that alone. We 
may take this, then, as the most im- 
portant fact about radium, that it proves 
the truth of atomic evolution. Not even 
an atom is immune from the universal 
law of unceasing change; and the reason 
why every one should possess a spin- 
thariscope is that this simple little in- 
strument demonstrates evolution going on 
even in the atom, which the distin- 
guished physicist of not so long ago felt 
himself justified in describing as bear- 
ing upon it the stamp of the “man- 


ufactured article.’ Not manufactured, 
but evolved. 

These rays of radium—consisting of 
material particles, and not. of mere vibra- 
tions in the ether, like sunlight, the Roent- 
gen rays, heat rays, electric waves, an| 
most of the others with which we a: 
familiar—have been called by physicis: 
the Alpha rays; but they constitute only 
one of radium’s many activities. There 
is a great deal more going on in the 
spinthariscope, though we cannot see it. 
Omitting for the moment the Beta rays, 
since they need more detailed discussion, 
I may mention the Gamma rays, which 
are also being constantly given off by 
radium. These are either Roentgen rays 
or something very like them; and per. 
haps it is their presence that explains 
the similarity, in the power of curing 
certain diseases, between radium and the 
Roentgen rays. Like these latter, but even 
in greater degree, the Gamma rays have 
the most extraordinary penetrating power. 
They can be detected after passing 
through five inches of armor plate; and 
as you look into the spinthariscope, they 
are passing out of it in all directions. 
Some of them, for instance, are passing 
into your eye—though you are unaware 
of it—and probably go right through 
your head and proceed on their way with- 
out interruption. Not only does radium 
give out these rays, but it has the power 
of picking up any Roentgen rays that may 
be about. If you are looking at a piece 
of radium in the dark through a fluores- 
cent screen, you will notice that it shines 
much more brightly than before if Roent- 
gen rays are being generated in the same 
room, showing that it has the power of 
picking them up and giving them forth 
again in an altered form. 

And radium is ever giving out a large 
quantity of those rays which we call 
heat. Whatever the temperature of its 
surroundings, it is always a little hotter. 
So powerful is this action and so nearly 
inexhaustible, that if you could obtain 
a sufficient supply of radium—probably 
half a pound would be quite enough— 
it would keep a room warm not merely 
during your lifetime, but for hundreds 
of generations after you. 

And now let us look at the Beta rays, 
which are also being incessantly given 
off inside the spinthariscope. Like the 
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Alpha rays, these also consist of particles 
of matter. In the terms used by physi- 
cists, they are corpuscular, and not undu- 
latory rays. And the corpuscles, or “ elec- 
trons,” as they are usually called, fly out 
from the radium at a most portentous 
speed. The whole subject is new, and 
estimates as to certain points vary, but 
Sir Oliver Lodge has said of these elec- 
trons, “ Three hundred times faster than 
the fastest-flying star, they are the fast- 
est-moving matter known.” Until the 
discovery of radium, it was thought that 
the greatest speed ever attained by mat- 
ter was that of certain of the “ runaway 
stars.” Arcturus, for instance, moves at 
the rate of about a hundred miles a 
second; but that is a mere dawdle com- 
pared with the speed of these electrons. 
Now each of these electrons earries with 
it a tiny charge of electricity. They are 


all the same size; and the size is the 
same whether the electron be given out 
by radium or by thorium or by uranium, 
or by any other radioactive substance. 
In virtue of this electric propensity, these 
substances are able to affect a delicate 
indicator of electricity; and it was by 


this means that Madame Curie was en- 
abled to discover radium. She went 
through two tons of pitchblende, the 
mineral in which it is found, and ended 
up with one-tenth of a grain of radium, 
after some months of hard work. This 
property of affecting an electric indi- 
cator was the only guide and test that she 
had in tracing this minute quantity of 
the unknown substance which she sus- 
pected to be there. But since then more 
complications have arisen. I said that the 
electrons carry a charge of electricity, 
but it seems probable that each of them 
is a charge of electricity, or, indeed, is 
an atom of electricity. And when we 
come to consider where these electrons 
come from and what they do before they 
leave the radium, we shall see that atoms 
of matter are madc of atoms of elec- 
tricity! As a result of the revelations of 
radium, not only do we know that one 
kind of matter may be changed into an- 
other, but we have found that matter 
itself consists of electricity. 

Let us try to imagine the size of an atom. 
Lord Kelvin is our informant on this 
point, and he calculates that if a drop of 
water were magnified to the size of the 
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earth, the atoms in it would be some- 
where between the size of small shot and 
cricket-balls. This gives some faint idea 
of the size of an atom. But now imagine 
an atom of radium magnified to the size 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Under such cir- 
cumstances it would appear to consist 
of about one hundred and fifty thousand 
tiny particles, each of which is one of 
the electrons we have been speaking of, 
and the size of those electrons would be 
about the size of this dot called a 
full stop, or period (.). Try and realize, 
if you can, from Lord Kelvin’s il- 
lustration, what the size of an atom 
is, and then try to realize that the 
ratio of an atom to an electron—the 
ratio of an atom of matter to one of its 
constituent atoms of electricity—is the 
ratio of St. Paul’s Cathedral to a full 
stop. Obviously one hundred and fifty 
thousand full stops would not fill St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. And so far away 
from one another are the electrons in an 
atom that the distance is comparable to 
the distance between the planets of the 
solar system. Relatively to their size, 
the electrons are as far from one an- 
other in this inconceivably tiny atom as 
the earth is from Mars, which is an aver- 
age distance of sixty millions of miles. 
This is by no means the only re- 
semblance between an atom—or atomic 
system, as we should call it—and the 
solar system. Just as the planets are re- 
volving round a centre, so the electrons 
in each of the atoms that go to make up 
those planets are also revolving round an 
atomic centre—revolving at a speed 
hundreds of times faster than the speed 
of the planets which they compose. And 
it is supposed that the electrons are con- 
stantly colliding with one another in 
their mad race within the atom, and the 
result of these collisions is to expel some 
of them from the atomic system. The 
electrons thus expelled constitute the 
Beta rays of radium. So small are the 
electrons, as compared with the atoms of 
ordinary matter, and so great is their 
velocity, that they pass through such a 
substance as the brass tube of the spin- 
thariscope almost as if it were not there. 
The Alpha rays consist of bigger par- 
ticles and they are stopped with ease, 
but the Beta rays need a considerable 
thickness of matter to arrest them. But 
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when they are arrested they can be shot 
forth again, just as they were from the 
radium itself. This explains the fact that 
ordinary substances, such as glass, which 
have been kept near radium, themselves 
become radioactive after a time. And 
this is what makes me think that there 
is an analogy between radium and genius. 
Both get their energy from within and 
both can impart some degree of their 
powers to their neighbors. 

This property of evolving power within 
itself is one of the most extraordinary 
facts about radium. At first it was 
thought to get its power from sunlight, 
or from some sort of unknown waves in 
the ether. Then Sir William Crookes 
thought that the molecules in the air 
might constantly be striking the radium 
and so be imparting energy to it. But 
now we know that the energy of radium 
is derived from the motion of its elec- 
trons. And this is a new source of 
energy, greater than any which has 
hitherto been known. 

We do not yet know whether there is 
any radium in the sun. We cannot detect 
in the spectrum of sunlight any of the 
lines that are characteristic of the spec- 
trum of radium. But this may be due 
to the absorption of the characteristic 
light of radium as it passes through the 
atmosphere. I think it is highly prob- 
able that there is radium in the sun. 
For one thing, we know that there is 
helium in the sun. It was discovered 
there before it was discovered on the 
earth, and that is why it got its name. 
And if the helium on the earth is pro- 
<dluced from radium, very likely the sun’s 
helium has the same source. Further- 
more, the physicists tell us that the sun 
is only about twenty millions of years 
old, whereas the geologists say that the 
erust of the earth is far older than that. 
This discrepancy was made a great deal 
of—far too much, indeed—by the late 
Marquis of Salisbury, when he attacked 
evolution in his presidential address to 
the British Association at Oxford in 
1895. But if there is radium in the sun, 
it has another source of energy besides 
the shrinking on which Helmholtz made 
his caleulation; so that it may be old 
enough to satisfy the geologists in their 
large drafts on the bank of Time. 
And we know that the sun gives out elec- 


trons, just as radium does. It is prob- 
ably these electrons that hit a comet and 
develop its tail by causing its lighter 
parts to stream behind it; for a comet 
does not develop a tail until it approaches 
the sun, and the tail is always turned 
away from the sun. The electrons given 
out by the sun sometimes strike our 
atmosphere and make a rare gas, 
called krypton, that exists in the top- 
most layers of the atmosphere, to be- 
come luminous; and that, we believe, is 
the cause of the phenomenon known as 
the Aurora Borealis. 

Now one word as to the practical uses 
to which radium has already been put. 
It gives us the easiest way of distinguish- 
ing diamonds from paste; for diamonds 
glow in the dark when a little radium is 
brought near them, and paste does not. 
Radium has already cured numerous cases 
of lupus, which is tuberculosis of the 
skin, and also many case of rodent 
ulcer, the most superficial form of 
cancer. The therapeutic properties of 
radium have only just begun to be in- 
vestigated, and it is still doubtful whether 
it can do any more than the Roentgen 
rays, which also cure lupus and rodent 
ulcer; but there seems to be some evi- 
dence that radium is more potent than 
any other remedy in certain cases. If 
this be so, it will become a question 
whether private ownership in radium 
should be permitted, for there is only 
very little of it in the whole world, and 
if it can cure cases where nothing else 
will, then the whole planetary store of it 
must be given up to the doctors. Fortu- 
nately it does not wear out in a hurry, 
and Sir William Ramsay has plenty of 
time to see whether he can build up 
radium out of helium, reversing the nor- 
mal process. Meanwhile radium has been 
used in Russia in cases of nearly, but not 
absolutely, complete blindness, and has en- 
abled patients to see for a little time; long 
enough to learn the shapes of a few letters 
and to get a glimpse of their friends. 

If there is radium in the sun, it will 
not lose its light and power nearly so 
soon as we had expected. Instead of 


three million years—after which the sun 
was expected to expire, leaving the earth 
lifeless and desolate—humanity may have 
fifty millions of years yet to run to and 
fro upon the earth. 
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Gainly Jones 
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. N the coast of California,” Cap- 
() tain Buckingham began, “ there 
was once a town named Sale- 

-atus. I don’t know why it was named 
Saleratus. That’s not its name now. 
It has reformed and doesn’t like to 
remember the past. But at that time 
some of it was Mexican, and more of it 
was Chinese, and some of it wasn’t con- 
nected with anything but perdition. 
That was about ’73, and I was taking my 
ship, the Annalee, between San Fran- 
cisco and different Asiatic ports, and I 
came down to Saleratus to look up cargo, 
and fell in there with some people by the 
name of ‘Jones and Shan,’ a firm that 
did a mixed mercantile and banking 
business. ‘Ungainly Jones’ he might 
have been called, but he wasn’t. He 


was called ‘Gainly Jones,’ and came 
from Indiana. 

“He and Fu Shan lived in two erna- 
mental and expensive houses side by side 
on a hill that was bare and composed of 


sand-banks, and stood over the creek 
which ran down by the town into the bay. 
Jones lived alone, but Fu Shan was do- 
mestic. He was a cultivated Oriental 
with a mild squeaking voice, and came 
from a mercantile family in Singapore. 
He had more porcelain jars than you'd 
think a body would need, and fat yellow 
cheeks, and a queue down to his knees, 
and wore cream-colored silk clothes, and 
was a picture of calmness and culture. 
But Jones had a large slab-sided construc- 
tion, and a countenance that seemed 
worn with care and thought. Thoughtful 
he was, given to contemplation and 
melancholy, but I judged some of his 
lines that simulated care came from the 
kind of life that people led in Saleratus, 
in order to avoid monotony. I spent some 
days with him in his house over the creek, 
and he said Saleratus was monotonous. 

“ We were sitting on Jones’s porch with 
Fu Shan at the time, and waiting for 
supper. Yet there were going on in 
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Saleratus, to my knowledge, at that mo- 
ment, the following entertainments: 
three-card monte at the Blue Light 
Saloon, and a cock-fight at Pasquerillo’s; 
two alien sheriffs were in town looking 
for horse-thieves, and had one corralled 
on the roof of the court-house; some other 
fellows were trying to drown a China- 
man in the creek, and getting into all 
kinds of awkwardness on account of there 
being no water in the creek to speak of 
and other Chinamen throwing stones. 
And yet Gainly Jones continued, ‘ No, 
I don’t get no satisfaction out of it.’ 

““Have no water in cleek,’ said Fu 
Shan, with aristocratic peacefulness. 
‘ Dlied up.’ 

“<“Dried up, played out,’ said Jones, 
drearily, not understanding him. ‘Fu 
Shan’s a dry-rotted Asiatic. Don’t any- 
thing make any difference to him. Got 
any nerves? Nary aone. Got any seeth- 
ing emotions? Notaseeth. He’s a worn- 
out race in the numbness of decrepitude.’ 
Fu Shan chuckled. 

“But me, I’m different,’ said Jones; 
‘the uselessness of things bothers me. 
Look at ’em. Why, I been in Saleratus 
eight years; partner with Fu Shan here 
five. Sometimes I had a good time. 
Where is it now? You laugh, and there’s 
nothing left. You heave a sigh. Same 
amount of wind. Gone too. The Chinese 
invented gunpowder, but they only use 
it for fireworks. Why not? They’re a 
level-headed race, they are. Anybody 
you happen to hear of that’s done any- 
thing better with it? What’s the use? 
If there’s anybody with a destiny that’s 
got any assets at all, and he wants 
to swap even with me, bring him 
along. Look at this town! Is it any 
sort of a town? No honesty, for there 
ain’t a man in it that can shuffle a 
pack without ‘stacking it. No ability, 
for there ain’t more’n two or three can 
stack it real well. No seriousness, for 
they start in to drown a Chinaman 
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in a dry creek, and then cut away 
as happy as if they’a succeeded. I sits 
up here on my porch, and I says, “ What 
is it but a dream? Fu Shan,” I says, 
“this here life’s a shadow.” Then that 
forsaken, conceited, blanked heathen, he 
says one of his ancestors discovered the 
sume several thousand years ago. But, he 
says, another ancestor, pretty near as dis- 
tinguished, he discovered that if you put 
enough curry on your rice it gives an 
appearance of reality. Which, says he, 
they discovered the uselessness of things 
in Asia so long ago they’ve forgot when, 
and then they discovered the uselessness 
of the discovery. They’ve forgot more’n 
we ever knew, says he, the stuck-up little 
cast-eyed pig. Go on! I’m disgusted. 
Ain’t I put on curry till it give me a 
furred mouth and dyspepsia of the soul? 
What’s the use”? 

“Fu Shan chuckled again. 

“*What’s the use? said Jones. 
‘Things happen, but they don’t mean 
anything b. it. You hustle around a 
circle. You iaight as well have sat down 
on the circu iference. Maybe the trouble 
is with me, maybe it’s Saleratus. One of 
us is played out.’ 

“Fu Shan took the ivory pipe-stem 
from his mouth and spoke, placid and 
squeaking: ‘My got blother have joss- 
house by Langoon. Vely good joss-house, 
vely good ploperty. Tlee hundled Buddha 
joss and gleen dlagons. My ancestor 
make him. Gleen dlagon joss-house. 
Vely good.’ 

“My! You'd think he’s an idjit, to 
hear him,’ said Jones, and looked at 
Fu Shan admiringly. ‘But he ain’t, 
not really.’ 


“ On the day of the sailing of the Anna- 
lee Gainly Jones came aboard carrying 
a valise, and after him, carrying a valise, 
was one Maya Dala, a little old Burmese 
servant of Fu Shan’s, whom I used to see 
sweeping his porch. 

“* Vou got no objections to passengers 
that carry the price?’ said Jones. 

“T was glad to see him, for he was an 
entertaining man, let alone that it was 
good business to take aboard any one 
that had connections with ‘Shan 
Brothers,’ of Singapore, which was a 
name familiar on bills of lading. 

“We went through the Golden Gate 


that afternoon. We sat that night in th 
eabin. Maya Dala and the cabin-bo, 


cleared the table, and the dim oil-lam) 


swayed overhead with the lift and fall o/ 


the ship, while Gainly Jones spread him- 


self six to seven feet on the cabin loung: 
and unloaded his mind. 

“* Remember what Fu Shan said of his 
brother’s joss-house? Yes. You have to 
figure out the facts. I figure ’em out 
this way: Fu Shan had a father named 
Lo Tsin Shan, and I guess he was a sort 
of a mandarin family in China. It was 
he who went to Singapore and started 
in the tea business. He had a large, hard 
head. He went into a lot of different 
enterprises. He cut a _ considerable 
swath. He founded the house. He died, 
and left ten or twelve sons, who scattered 
to look after his enterprises. That’s how 
Fu Shan came to Saleratus six years ago. 
Fu Shan was always some stuck on his 
intellects. At that time he thought he 
could play cards. He couldn’t. I skinned 
him out of two hundred and fifty one 
night, and then we went into partnership. 
But that’s neither here nor there. Now, 
Lo Tsin Shan appears to have been a 
little fishy as to his feelings, but he had 
brains, though Fu Shan’s opinion is too 
reverential to admit the first. Lo Tsin 
had an agency at Calcutta. Burma lies 
on the way, but it wasn’t commercial in 
those days. Now in Burma there’s a 
navigable river that runs the length of the 
country, and all along it are cities full of 
temples, some of ’em deserted and some 
of ’em lively. One of the best is at Ran- 
goon, on a hill, and it’s called the Shway 
Dagohn Pagoda. There’s a lot of relics 
in it, and smaller temples around, and 
strings of pilgrims coming from as far 
as Ceylon and China. Remarkable holy 
place. Old Lo Tsin he dropped down 
there one day and looked around. His 
fishy feelings got interested. He says to 
himself, “ Guess I'll come into this.” He 
went sailing up the river till he found a 
king somewhere who appeared to own the 
whole country, whose pastime was mis- 
cellaneous murder, and whose taste for 
tea was cultured and accurate. Then Lo 
Tsin got down on the floor and kowtowed 
to this king for an hour and a half, the 
way it comes natural if you have the 
right kind of clothes on. Then he 
bought a temple of him. 
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stairway of Dagohn. 


Shan isn’t sure what the old man’s 


whether it busi- 
not. For he have 
worked up the reputation of the temple 
till there was none in the place to equal 
it, except the Shway Dagohn, which he 
didn’t pretend to compete with. He ad- 
vertised it on his tea. Shan Brothers 
have a brand still called Green Dragon 
Pagoda Tea. There wasn’t any real 
doubt but the income of the temple was 
large; yet it didn’t appear at his death 
that he’d ever drawn anything out of it. 
The whole thing is gold-leafed from top 
to bottom, and full of bronze statues, and 
two green dragons at the gate, and minis- 
tering angels know what besides, for Fu 
Shan’s. information ain’t complete on 
that point. But this was a fact, that Lo 
Tsin, by the will he made, instead of going 
back to his ancestral cemetery in China, 


idea was, was pure 


ness or seems to 


had himself carried up from Singapore 
and buried in that same temple, and 
there he lies, under the stone floor, at the 
feet of the eight-foot brown lacquer 
statues of Buddha, in the Temple of the 
Green Dragons. But that’s not to the 
point. Now when they came to split up 
his enterprises among his sons, one of 
‘em took the temple for a living. His 
name was Lum Shan. But Fu Shan says 
Lum would rather come over to Amer- 
ica and go into business in Saleratus. 
Vou. CIX.—No. 649.—12 
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Lum Shan don’t like his temple. 
know why. 

““Then I says: “Speak up, Fu Shan. 
Don’t be bashful, Asia. If you’ve got any 
medicine for the hopeless, let her come. 


I don’t 


What’s your five thousand years got to 
say to a man with an absolute constitu- 
tion, a stomach voracious and untroubled, 
who looks around him and don’t see no 
utility ebb and flow, work 
and eat, born and dead, rain and shine, 
things around, a 
way and then that. 
on the board and wipe it out. 
the Speak up, Asia, and 
recommend me no more curry.” 
“<< Ti, hi!” says Fu Shan, chuckling, 
the little yeller idjit. “My got blother 
have joss-house by Langoon. All light. 
He tlade. You go lun joss-house by Lan- 
goon. That’s what 
And that’s the 


anywh« re 


this 
You write a figure 
What’s 
don’t 


swashing heave 
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Vely good ploperty.” 

Well—why not? 
way I looked at it.’ 

“Tle paused and blew smoke. 
Dala and the cabin-boy were gone. 

“T asked, ‘You learning Burmese off 
Maya Dala? and he nodded. 

“* Now,’ I said, ‘what I don’t see is 
this temple business. Where’s the profit ? 
Don’t temples belong to the priests?” 

““Seems not always. They’re a kind 
It’s where old Lo 
Tsin Shan was original, to begin with, 
and mysterious afterward. Suppose a 
Siamese prince brings a pound of gold- 
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leaf to gild things with, and some Ceylon 
pilgrims leave a few dozen little bronze 
images with a ruby in each eye?’ They’ve 
“ acquired merit,” so they say. It goes to 
their credit on celestial records. Their 
next existence will be the better to that 
extent anyhow, now. Suppose the .tem- 
ple’s gilded all over, and lumber-room’s 
packed to the roof with bronze images 
already. Do they care what becomes of 
these things? Don’t seem to. Why 
should they? They’re credited on one 
ledger; you credit the same to the busi- 
ness on another. Economic, ain’t it? 
That was the old man’s perception, to 
begin with, but afterwards—well, maybe 
his joss-house*got to be a hobby with 
him. I don’t know, nor eare. I’m going 
to look into it. Fu Shan says it’s good 
property. What he says is generally 
about so.’ 

“That was the limit of Gainly Jones’s 
knowledge of this thing. 

“ Maya Dala remembered the Shway Da- 
gohn, but as to the other pagodas and 
monasteries—there were many—he didn’t 
know—he thought they belonged to the 
monks and the Buddhas, or to the ecare- 
takers, or to no one at all, or maybe to 
the government. What became of the 
offerings? He thought they were kept 
in the pagodas. Sometimes they were 
sold? No doubt. He thought it made 







no difference, for was it not taught in 
the monastery schools that ‘ the giver ac 
quired merit only by his action and the 
spirit of his giving, wherefore the mer- 
its of the poor and the rich are equal’! 
Why should they care what became of 
their gifts? 

“So many days and nights we talked it 
over, and got no further than this, but 
drew nearer to the old East by sailing 
west. So much appears backwards and 
erisseross there, that it seems no more 
than natural to reach the East by sailing 
west. It is a muddy sea with no bottom. 
It swallows a man as a fog-bank swal- 
lows a ship. Gainly Jones left the Anna- 
lee at Hongkong and disappeared. 

“THe dropped out of sight. His name 
went from the letter-heads of ‘ Jones and 
Shan.’ I saw one a year or two after. 
It read, ‘Shan Brothers, Saleratus: Fu 
Shan—Lum Shan.’ 

“ Singular man was Jones. He held the 
opinion that this life was an idea that 
oceurred to somebody, who had got dog- 
tired of the idea, but who couldn’t seem 
to shake it off. 


“Tt happened in the fall one year that I 
took in sailing orders from agents in 
Hongkong to go around to Rangoon 
for a cargo of teak-wood. It’s a hard 
wood that’s used in ship-building. That 
was a new port to me. You go some 
thirty miles up the Rangoon River, which 
is one of the mouths of the Irrawaddy, 
which is the main river of Burma. And 
the first you see of the town is the Shway 
Dagohn Pagoda, its gilded tapering 
cone above the trees. But Rangoon had 
already much that was European about 
it-—hotels and shops, stone blocks of build- 
ings, custom- 
houses, offices of 
the Indian Em- 
pire, and houses 
of English resi- 
dents — but the 
gilded pagoda 
looks down on 
everything from 
its crowded hill, 
and the crowds 
in the _ streets 
are Eastern— 
Chinaman, Ma- 


“Lo TSIN GOT DOWN AND KOWTOWED TO THIS KING’ lay, and Ben- 
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galee, and main- 
ly the Burman 
of the Irra- 
waddy. 

‘“‘When the 
Annalee was an- 
chored over 
against the tim- 
ber-yards, I said 
to myself: 

““Rangoon ? 
Pagoda? Why, 
Green Dragons 
Gainly 
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and 
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wondered 
was there 
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business ¢ 
the dyspeptic 
soul? Had 
an office, maybe, 

the custom - house, 
export gold-leaf and bronze 
Buddha? One might find 
of the Green Dragons 
guire. I followed broad 
ing to the right, for nearly a mile. 
wooded. Gateways 
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ROUND 
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did he 
images of 
the Tem- 
and in- 
street lead- 
It 
with carved 
stone posts and plaster griffins took the 
place of shops, and behind them you 
could see the slanting roofs of the monas- 
teries, and their towers strung to the top 
with rows of little roofs. A stream of 
people moved drowsily in the road— 
monks in yellow robes, with their right 
shoulders bare; women with embroidered 
skirts; men with similar skirts; men with 
tattooed legs; men in straw hats with 
dangling brims; earts looking 
like sunbonnets on wheels, and pulled 
by hump-necked oxen; little skylarking 
children; Chinamen and _ black - bearded 
Hindoos. It’s the procession of the East, 
which gape at but don’t 
make out. 
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“Then I saw a stone stairway going up 
the side of the hill. So I went on, staring 
ahead at the shining cone in the air, and 
getting bewildered to see near by the quan- 
tity of dancing statues on the roofs of 
the temples that crowded the hill, and the 
acres of tangled carving. So I came to 
the foot of the stair. 

“Close on the right was a gateway in a 
white wall, and on either side a green 
lacquer dragon that had enamelled goggle- 
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eyes and expression ridiculous, but a size 
that called for respect. The gateway led 
under a row of roofs held up by shiny 
pillars. Over the wall you could see a 
gilded cone pagoda with a bell on top. 
It looked pretty inside the gate, a garden- 
place of flowers and trees and little white 
and gold buildings. A yellow-robed old 
man sat under a roof near the gate, with 
children squatted around. He 
wasn’t Gainly Jones. He didn’t look as 
if an inquiry for Gainly Jones would 
start anything going in his mind. There 
were a faint tinkle of bells and the far- 
off mutter of a gong. 


some 


“ Anyway, there were green dragons, and 
I went in, thinking of the years gone—of 
Fu Shan, who sat sucking his porcelain 
and ivory pipe on Jones’s porch, looking 
down on the creek where the boys were 
rowing with his countrymen: looking 
down on Saleratus, that unkempt com- 
munity, and saying, ‘ Vely good joss- 
house, gleen dlagon joss-house, by Lan- 
goon’; and then Gainly Jones: ‘ Stuck- 
up little blanked heathen! Speak up, 
Asia, if you got medicine for 
the hopeless.’ 


any 


“In the cone pagoda there were people 
praying on the floor, and it was ringed 
with bronze and lacquer Buddhas, stand- 
ing, sitting, and lying, that all smiled— 


three hundred identical smiles. Then I 
came to a small temple on a mound—just 
a pointed roof on a little circle of white 
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pillars. There sat a yellow-robed man on 
the floor, with right shoulder bare, lean- 
ing against a pillar. A woman stood in 
front of him, talking fast, and three chil- 
dren were playing in the grass. You 
could look over the wall and see the 
shutting crowd in the street, and those 
going up and down the stairway to the 
Shway Dagohn. The yellow robe was 
smoking a pipe. Moreover, he was Gain- 
ly Jones. 

“The woman stared at me, and scut- 
tled away. I said, ‘ How’s business and 
the dyspeptic soul ?’ 

“* Business good; dyspeptic soul’s took 
a pill. Squat; stretch; sit down. Glad 
to see you,’ 

“ Those were his remarks, and it didn’t 
look as if the East had swallowed him, 
except he was remarkable calm, and his 
head was shaved, and his clothes didn’t 
seem proper on a white man. 

“And then, slowly, bit by bit, he un- 
loaded his mind, which appeared as full of 
little things as a junk-shop— bits of 
things like these: 

“* See that woman that left? Well, she 





has four children, all girls, and she’s 
bored with it. Around these parts, when 
a woman’s going to have a child, sh 
generally puts in a bid at the temple to 
make it a boy. Queer, ain’t it? Well, 
that one has had four girls. Every time 
she comes around afterward and _ lays 
down the law. Sometimes she brings her 
man, and they both lay down the law. 
My, but it’s lively! That one on the left, 
pointing to the children, ‘that’s Nan 
proper name Ananda; that’s one of their 
four. She’s got the nerve of a horse-fly, 
you bet! The chunky one in the middle, 
his name’s Sokai, which I call him Soaker 
for short. His folks work in the rice 
fields when they ain’t opium-drunk. The 
littlest one’s Kishatriya, but I call Kiyi 
on account of his solemnness. Seems as 
if it ought to cheer him up to eall him 
Kivi. His folks died of cholera. Keeps 
meditating all the time, don’t he? 
Business? Oh! Fu Shan—Lum Shan— 
Oh yes! Saleratus!’ 

“He puffed his pipe slowly, and told his 
story: ‘ Well, you see, Fu Shan gave me 
a letter. Well, Lum Shan read it. Then 
he says, “All 
light,” and lights 
out. All there 
was to _ that. 
Left me_ kind 
of surprised. 
Thinks I, “ Must 
be some poison 
around here.” 
There wasn’t. 
But it didn’t 
suit him. Then 
I looked up the 
title to the tem- 
ple.  Blest if 
old Lo Tsin 
hadn’t got it 
recorded in the 
English courts 
in °53, when they 
annexed the 
town! Title ap- 
peared to be 
good. I investi- 
gated some more. 
There were twen- 
ty yellow monks 
teaching school 
here. There’s 


“| SQUATTED BEFORE EACH OF THOSE BRONZE INDIVIDUALS” forty now; I 


ro 
th 
80 


th 


of 





“ONE OF THE YELLOW ROBES 


got ’em in. 
Shan 


manager 


But they appeared to think 
of financial 
that managed worldly affairs 
like. They said: “ Why 
should the holy be troubled? All things 
one.” I 
right, but I didn’t much ad- 
vantage to it. I thought it was an all- 
round discouraging statement. It 
the of things that was tire- 
some. But they didn’t seem-to see it 
that way. I strolled around and thought 
Then I “ Lend 
of them robes.” 

«<¢¢ But,” says they, “ it 
ment of the phongyee. You 
holy one.” 

“<«« Think not?” says I. “ Right again. 
Any kind of a blanket will do.” 

“* They gave me a blue cotton sheet, and 
recommended I go and sit three or four 
weeks in the pagoda and consider that 
all things are one. All right. I squatted 
every day before each of those bronze 
individuals, and remarked to each about 
fifty times that all things were one, till 
it seemed to me every one of ’em was 
thinking that identical thing too, same 
as me, and every one of ’em had the same 
identical and balmy smile over it, same as 
each other. 

“¢« Take it on the whole,” thinks I, 
“that’s a singular coincidence.” After 
three or four weeks I says, “ All things 


or me was ai sort 


mysterious 


are 


thought they were pretty 


near see 
was 
oneness 


it over. says, me one 


the 
are 


is gar- 


not a 


RECITED A MONOTONOUS CHANT 


are one,” and felt 
as they looked. 

away from the amicableness of ’em. 
far Then 1 out and 
strolled around. Lot of yellow monks 
living over by the west wall, that pass the 
time meditating on selected subjects and 
teaching school. Monks, 
the mildest lot of old ladies 
The institution furnishes two 
meals a day, but they all go into the city 
with to 

chance merit 


about it the same way 
There was no getting 
So 


- 
so good. 


went 


why,—monks, 
now, is 
going. 
mornings begging-bowls, give 
to 
Then they come back and give 
what they’ve collected to poverty 
colleeted at the gate. In that way they 
acquire merit for themselves. Economic- 
al, ain’t it? Then I saw how old Lo 
Tsin felt. He admired the economy of 
it, anyway. I guess he admired it all 
round. Stood pat by his own temple, he 
did, and then got himself buried there. 
The thing him a soft 
the head. 

“ Now they think I’m a sort of an abbot. 
Blamed if folks don’t in from 
everywhere to show me a cut finger and 
discuss their sinfulness; and if Nan’s 
mother ain’t mad because the temple 
keeps putting her off with girls, then 
little Kivi’s got the fever and chills. Al- 
ways something to worry about. But a 
to the pagoda 
and 


people a acquire by 
charity. 


away 


give spot in 


come 


man can always go over 


and tell ’em, “ All things are one,” 
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get three hundred identical opinions to 
agree with. Look at Kiyi. Now, ain’t 
he great?’ 

“So Gainly Jones went on in this way, 
unloading his mind of odds and ends. 
Down on the below, Nan was 
thumping Soaker on the back to make 
him obedient. She wore a striped cloth 
and a string of beads for her clothes, but 
laying down the law appeared to run in 
her family. Soaker took his thumping 
in a way that I judged was a custom 
between them. Little Kiyi crept up the 
steps, squatted on the stone floor in front 
of us,—big head and tiny body, arms 
and like dry reeds, — motionless, 
solemn, and silent, while Jones was un- 
loading his mind; and it seemed to 
me Kiyi was another mysterious thing, 
the bronze Buddhas in_ the 
cone pagoda. 

“<Tle’s got it,’ Jones said, speaking 
husky. ‘ Worse ’n I did.’ 

“Got what? 

“ Jones’s face had grown tired, heavy 
and worn; he was looking at Kiyi: ‘ Born 
with it. Got injeeted with the extract of 
misery beforehand. Born wishing he 
wasn’t. I know what it is, but he don’t 
know what it is—Kiyi don’t. First thing 
he see was the cholera.’ 

“All about the gardens was a faint 
tinkle of bells blown by the wind, and a 
gong kept muttering somewhere in the 
distance. Kiyi rolled over on the edge of 
Gainly Jones’s yellow robe, curled up, and 
went to sleep. He had no clothes but a 
green loin-cloth. His hair was done up 
in a topknot. I looked at Jones, and 
then at Kiyi, and then it seemed to me 
he was the littlest and the saddest thing 
in Asia. 


slope 


legs 


same as 


“The Annalee being ready to sail, I 
took the Shway Dagohn road, thinking 
Gainly Jones might have messages to 
It was a windy afternoon and the 
hot dust whirled in the road. The yel- 


send. 


Se 
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low old man inside the gate sat alone. 
There were no children under the trees. 
The old man came out of his dream, and 
motioned to stop me, and mumbled some 
thing about the ‘ Tha-Thana-Peing,’ 
which was Jones’s title in that neighbor- 
hood, though whether it meant ‘ His 
Solemn High Mightiness’ or just meant 
‘The Man That Pays the Bills,’ I didn’t 
know. ‘ No go, no go,’ mumbled the yel- 
low old man. 

“* Ain’t you keeping school to-day?’ 

“* Dead,’ mumbled the yellow old man. 

“Who? Not Jones! No—Tha-Tha- 
na!’ 

“<Kishatriya, he mumbled, ‘ Kiyi, 
and fell back into his drowsy abstrac 
tions. So I went past to the little temple 
behind the gilded cone. Most of the 
monks were sitting around it on the 
grass, and up against a pillar sat Gainly 
Jones, bent over Kiyi’s body, that was on 
his knees. One of the yellow robes re- 
cited a4 monotonous chant. Maybe it was 
a funeral service, but I got the notion 
they were going over their laws and gos- 
pels for the benefit of Jones. 

“ When looked up, the reciter 
stopped and it was all quiet. Then Jones 
said, huskily: ‘ See here, Buck, what’s the 
use? They can’t make no Oriental of me. 
This ain’t right, Buck. Now, is it? No, 
it ain’t right.’ 

“Then I backed out of that assembly. 

“Tt seemed to me it was a proposition 
a man might as well dodge. Only I rec- 
ollect how little Kiyi looked uncommon 
little, like a wisp of dried hay, and Gainly 
Jones uncommon large, with his fist rest- 
ing on the stone floor, and his big bony 
arm bare, and his head hung over Kiyi, 
and his clothes scarcely proper for a 
white man. 

“Ay, I don’t know. Maybe Gainly 
Jones been studying what might be called 
the Kiyi proposition ever since, but,” 
concluded Captain Buckingham, “ I’ve 
been dodging it.” 


Jones 

















PORTRAIT OF 


WILLIAM HARVEY 


The Invisible Philosophers 


BY EDMUND GOSSE 


N the pursuit of pure knowledge there 
| is little to gratify the vanity of an 

individual. That reverence for the 
precursors, which we meet with in the 
history of the arts and of literature, does 
not oceur in the history of science. A 
Cedmon in poetry, a Palestrina in mu- 
sic, a Cimabue in painting, is interesting 
and attractive in his very incompleteness; 
the freshness of his genius fascinates 
our attention, and we do not ask whether 
he was not presently superseded. But the 
collective labor of creating knowledge is 
incessant, and it occupies successive 
generations of laborers, who work and 
die and are forgotten. They clear a little 
space in the jungle; they try false paths 
and scale useless heights. Others follow 
them with new developments and fresh 


formulas, and these clear another little 
space. The pioneers are buried in the 
forest,and we build no memorials to them. 
The following pages are intended to form 
a very modest monument to a. group of 
men whose work is almost entirely forgot- 
ten, but without whose admirable initiative 
there might have been in England no 
Newton and no Darwin. 

It had been Bacon who discovered that 
science had proceeded along an entirely 
false track, and that on natural history 
that is to say, on the close observation of 
objects — alone could be laid the firm 
foundations of a pure natural philosophy. 
The facts of the world were to be col- 
lected, and laws evolved from a mult’ tude 
of instances. The Baconian injunction 
had been “to take all that comes rather 
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than to choose, and to heap rather than 
to register.” Bacon had started the great 
idea, but he had not carried it out. He 
is not the founder, he is only the prophet, 
of modern physical science. To be in 
direct touch with nature, to adventure in 
the unexplored kingdom of knowledge, 
and to do this by carrying out an endless 
course of slow and sure experiments, this 
was the counsel of the Novum Organum. 
In this sense that book started the whole 
enterprise; in another sense, the serious, 
patient, somewhat scornful Harvey, who 
did what Bacon merely talked about, was 
the father of English seience. But in 
reality it was neither the eloquence of 
the one nor the energy of the other which 
gave the final start-word. It was the 


From their meetings directly sprang tl 
Royal Society, and the whole system ot! 
scientific inquiry which has spread int 
such a mighty thing all over the English 
speaking world. 

In taking into consideration the stat: 
of European thought in the seventeent! 
century, the great activity of the chen 
ists must not be overlooked. Their fals: 
ambitions waylaid the infant steps of 
science and perpetually tripped them up 
It is difficult for us to realize that in 
vestigators who were otherwise wholly 
sound and sensible were drawn away, as 
if by a lodestone, by the hope of attaining 
boundless wealth “in transmutations and 
the Great Elixir.” We can hardly b 
patient with men of genius who wasted 
their time in chasing thi 
Philosopher’s Stone, and 











in trying to “gain the 
Indies out of every cru- 
cible.” It is diseconcert- 
ing to find Robert Boyle, 
who was the Tyndall of 
the seventeenth century, 
and one of the wisest and 
best of men, trying to 
make hermetic gold by 
alchemy. Sut all this 
was part of the passion- 
ate groping after knowl- 
edge in the dark; it was 
such a fumbling for the 
door of light as was in- 
evitable in the obscure 
condition of men’s ex- 
perience. And if the In 
V isible Philosophers had a 
tendency to try wild is- 
sues that led to nothing, 
they neither wandered far 
nor obstinately pushed 
forward upon them. 

The “Invisible Col- 
? is first mentioned 
in a letter written by 


lege” 








Portrait OF THE Hon. ROBERT BOYLE 


From a painting by Frederick Kerseboom (1632-1690) 


unselfish enthusiasm of a group of anat- 
omists, mathematicians, and chemists 
who met in a modest room in London 
in 1645, and who called themselves, or 
were called, the Invisible Philosophers. 


Robert Boyle to the 
French savant Mar- 
‘eombes, on the 22d of 
October, 1646. But by 
that time the meetings, 
out of which so much was to spring 
for the science of the world, had al- 
ready been held for some months. In 
the midst of the Civil War, when all other 
men’s minds were fiercely racked with 





THE INVISIBLE 
political and religious passion, a little 
group of persons, not more than ten or 
twelve in number at first, assembled in 
a private house to reason without fear 
or prejudice upon the 

laws of nature. There 
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that 
never 


political 
and 


prejudice — was theology 


statecraft were once to be 
In the little body there were 


men of every shade of opinion, meeting 


mentioned. 





was a certain element 
of danger in their pro- 
for it would 
difficult for 
them to justify their 
purpose to the jealous 
courts of the day. What 
they proposed to do was 
absolutely 
dented. There existed, 
of course, in Italy and 
in France, as well as in 
England, solitary 
vestigators; and 

of these were professors, 
and taught of 
disciples. But anything 
like an academy or so- 
ciety instituted on equal 
terms of membership to 
scientific 
examine 


cet dings, 


have been 


unprece- 


in- 


some 


classe ‘s 


pursue ex- 


periments or 
physical discoveries was 
a thing absolutely un- 
known. The Académie 
Sciences in Paris 
not started until 
and was there- 
fore a little later than 


des 
was 
1666, 











the Royal 
London. 
mous 


Society in 
30th these fa- 
have the 
Invisible 
Philosophers of 1645 
to look back to as their 
their pioneer. 

It is from casual records and frag- 
mentary correspondence that we have to 
build up an impression of the character 
of the proceedings of the Invisible Phi- 
losophers. It seems that the person who 


be dies 


College of 


parent and 


originally suggested the meetings was a 


German clergyman settled in London, 
Nicholaus Haak, of whom little is known. 
But they were held at the lodgings of the 
famous astronomer, Jonathan Goddard, 
in Wood Street, because he kept “an 
operator in his house for grinding glasses 
for telescopes and microscopes.” The first 
rule of the society—and it was an ama- 
zing one in those days of fanaticism and 
Vou. CIX.—No. 649.—13 
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JOHN WALLIS 


Kneller 


Dr 


uting by Sir Godfrey 


there, though they could meet nowhere 
else, terms of perfect The 
Dr. Wallis, the mathematician, 
who was one of the original Invisibles, 
has left a note of the subjects which 
their deliberations included; they were 
“ nhysies, anatomy, geometry, astronomy, 
navigation, 


on amity. 


famous 


magnetics, chemics, 
mechanics, and natural experiments, with 
the state of these studies, as then cul- 
tivated at home and abroad.” 

The attitude of this little society, the 
seed out of whose early germination we 
may say that the life of all future scien- 
tific corporations arose, was wonderful in 
its freedom from all controversial taint. 
The Invisible Philosovhers in. that 


statics, 


age 
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of violence were entirely candid and dis- 
passionate. They had no aim other than 
truth. We are told that they awakened 
astonishment by their serenity; they were 
essentially “opposed to all spiritual 
frenzies.” There is to us something 
sublime in the fortitude of these ad- 
mirable men, whose aim was, in the very 
midst of a great civil war, to “ assemble 
in a private house to reason freely upon 
the works of nature.” They secured im- 
munity by their privacy, their silence. 
Their efforts were accompanied by no 
advertisement; they met on their noble 
errand with the secrecy of a band of con- 
spirators. And conspirators indeed they 
were; they were conspiring to tear the 
complicated mystery out of the blank 
and stolid phenomena of the world. They 
escaped the dreadful danger of being edu- 
cational; there was, most happily, no sus- 
picion of pedagogy about them. They 
eschewed - the colors of rhetorie, the de- 
vices of faney, and the delightful deceit 
of fables.” Their fundamental law was 
personal experiment. Nothing was to be 
taken for granted; everything was to be 
examined, tested, analyzed; and opinion 
was to be formed anew upon every sub- 
ject, from the virgin evidence of the 
senses, We hear of no friction amongst 
them, no jealousy, no heartburnings. 
They worked in perfect unison, each, like 
a coral insect, contributing his atom of 
knowledge towards the great structure, of 
which not one could hope to see more 
than the foundation. The only merit 
they recognized in one another was that 
of a clear and deep skill in natural re- 
search, and towards the attainment of 
this they all worked in a loyal unity. 

It was a collection of all the most 
splendid scientifie talents of the age. The 
host who weleomed the other Invisibles 
to his lodgings, Jonathan Goddard, was 
a young, wealthy physician, lately come 
to London from Cambridge. Not thirty 
yet, Goddard enjoyed an immense reputa- 
tion, which was steadily to increase. He 
was the great medical reformer of the 
day; under his hands anatomy ceased to 
be empirical, and took the form of an 
exact science. Goddard had the foible 
of universal attainment; he was the first 
Englishman to make telescopes. It was 
his restless activity, his love of investiga- 
tion for its own sake, that made the circle 





of friends cluster about him. We a: 
told that “whenever any curious exper 
ment was to be done, the Invisible Phi 
losophers made Dr. Goddard their drudg: 
till they could obtain to the bottom o| 
it.” An intimate friend of Goddard, 
few months older than he, and long as 
sociated with him at the university, wa 
John Wallis, the most eminent math 
matician of his time. They were wick 
minded men, those earliest aposiles of 
English science, and the modern neces 
sity for specialism did not weigh them 
down. If their physicians made tel 
scopes, their mathematicians were anat 
omists. Wallis turned from his theoren 
to welcome with rapture the discoveries 
which Harvey had made, and he was tli 
first person who publicly maintained in 
Cambridge the theory of the circulation 
of the blood, which the great anatomist 
had demonstrated in a boek published at 
Frankfort in 1628. 

The practical genius of Harvey even 
more than the theoretical genius of Bacon 
seems to brood over the earliest delibera- 
tions of the Invisible College. They all 
revered Harvey, as later Cambridge phi- 
losophers were to regard Darwin with 
worship, but, after his long and lonely 
labors, the weary protagonist of anatom- 
ical science was too old to take part in 
their meetings. Withdrawn to his pa- 
ternal estate near Folkestone, and occa- 
sionally paying a visit to Merton College, 
Oxford, of which he was nominally the 
warden, William Harvey was now pre- 
paring for the death which came to him 
at last in 1657. But although the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood 
was not an Invisible—had been indeed 
in his queer public prominence almost too 
Visible,—his spirit sustained the earnest 
and secret philosophers. 

Unhappily, the records of the proceed- 
ings of the College are wholly lost. Per- 
haps they consisted merely of rough notes 
and records of experiment; perhaps they 
were destroyed in the Fire of London. 
The latter, or some analogous accident, 
seems the more likely, since their hon- 
orary secretary, or “summoner,” as he 
was called, was a man remarkable for 
preciseness and orderly system. This was 
Dr. John Wilkins, the celebrated gram- 
marian, astronomer, and divine, long aft 
erwards Bishop of Chester, and already 
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IN THE GROUNDS 


famous as the author of three most in- 
genious books, A New Habitable World 
in the Moon, Is Our Earth One of the 
Planets? and Mercury—works in which 
Wilkins, with a kind of magician’s in- 
forestalled a variety of modern 
discoveries and inventions. 

But 
Invisible Philosophers seems to have been 


stinet, 
the presiding spirit among the 


that “lover of virtue,” as he styled him- 
self, the Hon. Robert Noth- 
ing is more curious than the comparative 
obseurity which clouded the 
blazing reputation of this man, who seem- 


Soyle. 


has once 
ed to his contemporaries another Aris- 
totle. It was even seriously suggested 
that the soul of 
shortly 


who died 
Boyle’s birth, 
incarnated in the younger philosopher, 
who seemed destined to carry the Baco- 
nian theories into universal 
The fourteenth child of that sturdy 
nobleman the Earl of Cork, Robert 
Boyle was born at Lismore on the 25th 
of January, 1627. He was amazing in 
his childhood, and he evinced in early 


Jacon, very 


before was re- 


practice. 


boyhood “so strong a passion to acquire 


knowledge” that his teachers at Eton, 
alarmed for his health, had “to force 
him out to play.” What the child was 


WADHAM 


COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Like 


Joyle was 


remained, Browning’s 
Robert “ soul- 
with a thirst ” for 
“this man decided not to Live, 
Know ”; and human annals supply 
us with instance more astonishing 
or more pathetic of the abandonment of 
everything that makes 
able for the sake of 
ing for knowledge. 


the 
(irammarian, 
hydroptie 


man 


sacred 
science : 
but 
no 
existence agree- 


an insatiable long- 


When he was eleven years of age, being 
already excellent scholar, Robert 
Boyle, as befitted a young aristocrat of 
his started the 

He has left a fragmentary 
his composed, 
with the gravity of an elderly person, at 
the age of At Florence he 
became interested in “the new paradoxes 
of the great star-gazer ” Galileo, who died 
while he was in that city, and about whose 
blindness the boy has a charming phrase, 
that Galileo “had the satisfaction of not 
being blind till he had seen in heaven 
what never mortal eyes beheld before.” 
Long before this, indeed, the reading of 
Quintus Curtius, so he says, had started 
Boyle “in the unsatisfied love of knowl- 
edge,” but-he began his scientific experi- 
ments in “the melancholy solitude” of 


an 
and station, 
Grand Tour. 
account of 


tastes on 
adventures, 


seventeen. 
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his own country house of Stalbridge, in 
Dorsetshire, where he buried himself for 
that purpose in his nineteenth year. We 
read of the great earthen furnace which 
he set up there, of his limbees and recip- 
ients, of his wind-gun and his magnetics, 
and we form an impression of him thus 
vouthful, but with the freshness fa- 
ding from him, all the natural joys of 
life neglected, wholly absorbed in, and 
as it were blighted by, his vain scien- 
tifie passion. 

From Stalbridge, Robert Boyle was 
accustomed to come up to London to at- 
tend the meetings of the Invisible Phi- 
losophers, and, young as he was — not 
twenty years of age at the beginning,— 
his ardor made itself felt at once. He 
seems at first to have had little ambition 
to produce his results, and none to daz- 
zle the world with publications— 
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Oh, such a life as he proposed to live, 
When he had learned it, 

When he had gathered all books had to give 
Sooner, he spurned it. 


The fortune of Robert Boyle, as 
seventh son, was not large. He spen 
all the income of it on his experiments; i 
was said of him that his whole life wa 
absorbed in the pursuit of nature, as 
a hound pursues a hart without a mo 
ment’s deviation of purpose through thi 
labyrinth of the forest; he neglected 
love and polities and sport, all the legit 
imate pleasures, that he might devot 
every hour of his existence to the dis 
covery of natural causes. Such was th 
character of the extraordinary man who 
presented himself, like an atom of con 
suming radium, in the midst of the little 
circle of Invisible Philosophers. 

In 1649 the Invisibles underwent an 
important transforma 
tion. So many of them 
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were now engaged at 
Oxford that it was dé 
termined to try the dan 
gerous experiment of r 
moving the society to that 
university. It might 
have been fatal to it; as 
a matter of fact, it gave 
it new vitality. Dr. 
Petty, the young politi- 
cal economist, afterwards 
so widely known as Sir 
William Petty, weleomed 
the philosophers with en- 
thusiasm, and _ offered 
them hospitality. They 
met in his rooms over 
an apothecary’s shop, 
where they could con- 
veniently inspect drugs 
and the like. Al- 
most immediately Petty 
was made a fellow of 
Brasenose, and the In- 
visibles met in his rooms 
in college until 1652, 
when Petty was sent to 
Ireland as physician to 
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PORTRAIT OF SETH WARD, BISHOP OF SALISBURY 


From an engraving by David Loggan 





College, of which he was 
the master, and now be- 
gan the most _ pros- 

















PORTRAIT OF SIR 


From a painting by Sir Godfrey 


perous 
gathers 


era of their One 
that, for all their modesty, 
they found it impossible any longer to 
be quite as “ invisible” as they proposed 

Anything in the nature of bio- 


existence. 


“ 


to be. 


logical or experimental philosophy had 
up to that date been entirely unknown 
at Oxford, and the rumor of these meet- 
ings created no small sensation. 


It attracted to them some of the most 
illustrious men of the day, amongst others 
Seth Ward, the mathematician, after- 
wards Bishop of Salisbury, and the 
physician Thomas Willis, to whom is at- 
tributed the motto, noteble enough in 
those wild times of prejudice, that “ learn- 
ing is of no party.” But most active 
of all, the indomitable Robert 
Boyle, was a youth of twenty, named 
Christopher Wren, who was a gentleman- 


except 


CHRISTOPHER WREN 


Kneller 


commoner of Wadham, and who was al- 
ready famous in the university fer his 
geometrical genius. He did not as yet 
show any of that disposition to archi- 
tecture which was to make him, as Sir 
Christopher Wren, one of the most promi- 
nent of Englishmen, but he was full of 
We are told 
that he was one of the earliest of those 
who joined the Invisible Philosophers 
after their arrival at Oxford, and that 
he “exhibited to them many new the- 
ories, inventions, experiments, and me- 
chanic improvements.” 


scientific ardor and energy. 


A list of these has been preserved, dis- 
playing the extraordinary activity of 
Wren’s invention, and helping us, too, to 
understand what kind of subjects the In- 
visible Philosophers discussed. The papers 
which Wren laid before the society appear 
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to be lost, but the titles of fifty-three of 
them ate preserved, and they range from 
pneumatic engines to ways for. making 
fresh water at sea, and from easier modes 
of whale-fishery to the invention of an 
artificial pavement, “ harder, fairer, and 
cheaper than marble.” One idea of 
Wren’s was a method of infusing liquors 
directly into the living blood. This he 
showed at the lodge of Wadham to his 
interested colleagues, injecting liquid 
wax into the veins of animals; but noth- 
ing came of it in the end. This might 
be said of the majority of the experiments 
of the Invisible Philosophers. They were 
groping after physical truth in a gross 
darkness, and it constantly evaded them. 

It was probably while they met in the 
lodge of Wadham College that the In- 
visibles began their system of inquiries. 
They set themselves in an attitude of 
incessant interrogation. Some of them 
examined all the existing books of science, 
and corrected the careless observations 
therein set down. Others sought out sea- 


men, travellers, and merchants, and pri 
pounded queries to them. We know wh 
sort of problems interested them. Amoi 
the earliest subjects of their inquiry w« 
the causes of the petrification of woo 
of the eclipses of the moon, of curren 
in the sea; they were curious about t! 
functions of the lodestone, and those « 
the organs of human and animal bodi 
When they could secure correspondent 
in the still mysterious tropics they se1 
out schedules of questions to them. Th 
asked, “Is there a fountain whic! 
gushes in pure balsam in Sumatra?” an 
the reply was, “No.” They asked, “] 
there a vegetable in Mexico that yield 
water, wine, vinegar, oil, milk, honey 
wax, thread, and needles?” and the reply 
was, “Yes, the cocoanut-palm.” The 
asked, “ How do the master workmen of 
Pegu add to the color of their rubies? 
but to this query they received no reply 
They persevered until all England was 
alive with the spirit of scientific investi 
gation, and until they had awakened in 
the cause of research th 
noble and _ inquisitiv 








genius of the _ British 
merehant. They cult 
vated philosophic doubt, 
and they suffered danger 
from fanatic forms of 
religion. They were ac 
cused of being sceptics 
and of disturbing the 
canon of holy writ. But 
they allowed these vain 
accusations to pass over 
their heads unheeded. 
Wilkins was presently 
translated to be master 
of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Invisibl 
Philosophers returned 
once more to London. 
Dr. Goddard, having beer 
appointed to be Professo 
of Physics at Greshan 
College in 1655, had 
taken up his residenc 
in that charming plac 
When the Invisible Phi 
losophers ceased to meet 
in Oxford, they held 
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their sessions in th 


rooms appointed for Dr. 
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house in London, the gardens of 
which extended from Old Broad Street 
to Bishopsgate Street. This had been 
the mansion of the munificent Sir 
Thomas Gresham, who had devised it 
celebrated will to become “ the 
new nursery of the Muses”; it was, un- 
happily, pulled down in consequence of a 
short-sighted act of Parliament, in 1768. 
At Gresham House the Invisibles met on 
Wednesdays, after the lecture of the 
astronomy professor, and here the meet- 
ings seem to have been more formal. Dr. 
William Croone, the anatomist, acted as 
the first registrar, and took notes of all 
that passed. But there was still no cere- 
mony, and they avoided the formality of 
standing orders. If Sprat is to be under- 
stood, they merely proposed each week 
some particular experiments which were 
to be prosecuted on the next, in order to 
avoid confusion and waste of time. 

The history of the Invisibles becomes a 
little obscure as we approach the Restora- 
tion, but in 1657 they were joined by the 
poet Abraham Cowley, who came to Ox- 
ford for a time, and took the degree of 
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1807), from a drawing by Samuel Wale (died 178¢ 


M.D. He was at this time deeply inter- 
ested in botany, and was composing his 
Latin poem De Plantarum. The tem- 
per of Cowley was experimental in sev- 
eral respects, and he now formed the reso- 
lution to make “labor about natural 
science the perpetual and uninterrupted 
task ” of the remainder of his life. Un- 
happily, the remainder of that brilliant 
and useful life was to be brief. But 
Cowley was able to perform one great 
service. Ile perceived that if only “ that 
right Porphyrian tree” could be planted 
in the heart of English culture, 


The Phenix Truth would on it 
And build his perfumed nest. 


rest 


It was Cowley who conceived the plan 
of a philosophical college endowed for the 


advancement of experimental physies, 
out of which the Royal Society ultimately 
rose. When that body was incorporated, 
on the 22d of April, 1663, its nucleus was 
formed by the survivors of that College 
of Invisible. Philosophers which had col- 
lected nearly twenty years before over the 
telescope-shop in Wood Street. 








The Passport 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS 


MORNING in May of the year 
1812. The sun shone in a pale- 


blue sky. White clouds moved 
gently forwards. 

The slow canal crept on in endless 
line between the heavy meadows. Here 
and there a_ pollard-willow lifted its 
brown tuft of spreading branches against 
the calm horizon. Cattle, black and 
white, browsed and drowsed throughout 
the fields. 

By the waterside, planted against the 
foliage of a long-drawn garden, stood a 
summer-house—a white octagonal pagoda 
with dark-green Venetian shutters, such 
as were beloved of Dutch patricians a 
hundred years ago. Here the stately 
eighteenth-century merchant sat on sum- 
mer evenings, solerfinly smoking his long 
clay pipe and drinking his dish of still 
fragrant tea, whilst his eyes rested on 
some round-bellied rowing- boat that 
lazily rippled the slow water, and his 
thoughts were of mie ty East-Indiamen, 
of pepper, palm-tr and gold. 

But in this ye uf Lord 1812, May 
morning 0? wi Bght, rain or sun- 
shine, a darness, low, unbroken, lay heavy 
upon the land. “ This year of our Lord!” 
How ironical it sounds, while the devil, 
century after century, fills the throne 
with viceroys of his choosing, which 
the Holy One rejected. As if the Lord of 
Love, beholding Napoleon, were respon- 
sible for the crimes of a brute genius 
of evil climbing, climbing, to earthly 
godhead on a scaffolding of corpses that 
rot away beneath his feet. Under the 
blood-stained hand of the conqueror the 
Low Countries—annexed to his empire, 
as “alluvial deposit of three French 
rivers” (including the Rhine)—lay pant- 
ing, their liberties annihilated, their 
colonial commerce paralyzed, their chil- 
dren drawn away, unremittingly, to death. 

It was the 9th of May. Napoleon’s 
power remained unbroken; his enormous 
army was rolling eastward, to melt amid 


far masses of unmelting snow. Th 
whole of Europe trembled with the tramp 
of driven feet. 

In the quiet summer-house beside the 
sluggish water a girl sat doing fancy- 
work, with a listless youth beside her, 
She was a young girl, barely twenty, fair 
and fresh-colored, in the high-waisted, 
low-necked dress of the period. The 
young man, some half a dozen years 
older, was delicate-looking, a bit of a 
dandy, with his ruffles and gilt buttons 
and tight-fitting clothes. 

There were long pauses of silence in 
the whitewashed, octagonal chamber. 
The dark lions on the old oak cupboards, 
the blue dragons on the Chinese vases, 
stared motionless, with uplifted claw. 
Through one open window came occa- 
sfonally the lowing of kine. 

The girl laid down her work. “ How 
peaceful it is!” she said, looking out 
across the meadows. 

The man yawned. 

“T love peace,” his companion con- 
tinued. “I wish it could be always 
so. Peace.” 

The man shifted his position to one 
more indolent still. “ Where, then,” he 
answered, “would be all the fame and 
the glory?’ 

“T hate the horrible words.” 

He laughed. “How silly you are, 
Agnes!” he said. “ What does it matter 
to us, besides? Our interest is confined 
to the news sheets.” 

She gazed at him. They were cousins; 
they had known each other all their lives. 
All their lives it had been almost tacitly 
understood that they would marry. He 
was an orphan, possessed of considerable 
property in the funds; her father had 
been his guardian, and much of the lad’s 
leisure had been spent in the company 
of his uncle’s children, male and female. 
She was the prettiest of the daughters; 
what wonder that she should become her 


wealthy cousin’s wife? In fact, she wore 
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to the news sheets.” : 
She gazed at him. They were cousins; 
they had known each other all their lives. 
All their lives it had been almost tacitly 
understood that they would marry. He 
was an orphan, possessed of considerable 
property in the funds; her father had 
been his guardian, and much of the lad’s 
leisure had been spent in the company 
of his uncle’s children, male and female. 
She was the prettiest of the daughters; 
what wonder that she should become her 
wealthy cousin’s wife? In fact, she wore 
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his ring upon her betrothal finger; he 
had given it her on her birthday, without 
any special ceremony, and placed it where 
she wore it, himself. 

“If you were a conscript!” she said, 
reproachfully. 

“Tleaven forbid! For one thing, at 
least, delicate health has its use. A month 
of barrack life would kill me.” 

“ And our countrymen who bivouae in 
all weathers, that a tyrant 

“Tlush!” he cried, and glanced anx- 
iously round. Then he added: “ You 
are mad. You, the daughter of the 
Emperor’s Prefect! At any moment you 
may ruin yourself—” 

“T eare not.” 

“ And your father and all the rest.” 

“True. I wish father had never ac- 
cepted this post under the new govern- 
ment. It makes him seem an accessory.” 

“On the contrary, it enables him to 
act as a go-between.” 

“That also is true. With your calm 
judgment, Floris, you see many things 
more correctly than I.” 

The young man smiled approval. “ Al- 
ways, then, let yourself be advised by me,” 
he answered. “I know what is best for 
us both.” 

She pouted prettily. “‘ Always’ is a 
very solemn word,” she said. “*‘ Almost 
always’ must suftice you.” 

“Of course,” he retorted, “I must 
leave you the privilege of an oceasional 
mistake.” Then they lapsed into silence, 
each thinking, she of him, he of other 
things, till a knock at the summer-house 
door called them Wack to the needs of 
the moment. 

And the need of that moment was sud- 
denly great. A servant stood in the quiet 
of the summer-house, holding out an 
official missive niarked~“ Urgent ” — or 
rather, as men wrote in that day: 
“Haste! Haste!” 

The young man took it; his fingers 
trembled, for the times were evil. An 
ashen pallor overspread his features as 
he hurriedly scanned the contents. Un- 
able to speak, he extended the paper to 
his cousin. 

It contained the nomination of Floris 
van der Holst as page of honor to his 
Majesty the Emperor, to accompany him 
on his Russian campaign. 

The two stared at each other aghast. 


It was some moments before the you 
man could frame his trembling lips 
form words. 

“The other poor wretches were select: 
a couple of months ago,” he stammer 
at last. “ Who—who—can have—” 

“ An enemy,” she answered, dully. S| 
took up the paper. “It is signed by t! 
military commander,” she said. “| 
ought to have passed through the Pr 
fect’s hands.” 





He started up with a scream of rag 
and fear. “I can’t go,” he cried; 
can’t do it. It will kill me. My God! 
it means death.” 

“Dear Floris, they will take care of 
the hostages.” 

“Yes, call them by their right name. 
You are bold, Agnes. He drags thes 
victims, as all know, behind his chariot, 
that they may answer for their well-born 
relations’ good faith with their innocent 
lives. I ean’t- go, Agnes; I ean’t. Ask 
the doctors. It will kill me! Oh, my 
God!” The sweat stood out on his fore- 
head. A drop ran down to his eyelid. 
Ile wiped it away with his sleeve. 

“Hush!” she said. “Is there no es- 
cape?’ She still held the document. 
“It says that you must set out, at once, 
within six hours, so as to catch up those 
starting to-morrow from Arnheim. The 
Emperor leaves Paris on the 12th. You 
meet him on the Rhine.” 

“Oh, spare me the details!” he cried, 
wildly. “I—I—” 

“Possibly my father might help us.” 

Again he screamed aloud. “Not a 
word to your father! It were my ruin. 
You see, this whole plan has been exe- 
cuted outside, against, him. As soon as 
he hears of the matter he must earry out 
the law or imperil his own head.” 

“He will not do that,” she replied. 

The young man paced up and down the 
floor of the summer-house, like a_ wild 
beast endeavoring to escape. “I must 
fly,” he breathed, faintly. “I must fly.” 

“Tmpossible. Who ean fly? Where 
to?” p 

“To England.” 

“That means beggary.” 

“My money is there. The greater part 
of it. I am not such a fool as your 
father thinks.” 

“But you cannot fly. Impossible to 
get away.” 














THE 


“Need you tell me that? Oh, great 
Heaven! I would give every penny I’ve 
ft for a passport.” 

She quivered, as with an electric shock, 
from her head to her feet. “ A passport,” 
she repeated, and turned red and white. 

Hler tone and her manner struck him. 
“ What do you mean ¢” he exclaimed. 

“T was thinking.” 

“Thinking? Thinking what‘ There 
s not a moment to lose.” 

‘But, Floris 

“To yo mean anything or do you 

ot? If your father comes home, and 
knows, and finds me here, all is lost.” 

“Tle is gone into Haarlem for the day.” 

‘Within an hour or two I must be 

n the road to the south. You will never 
ee me again.” 

She gazed at him with burning 
eyes. In sooth, he looked utterly unfit 
to encounter the hardships of a Rus- 
sian campaign. 

“Tt means death,’ he repeated. “It 
means death.” 

“Listen to me,” she began. “On my 
father’s secrétaire lies a paper. I was to 
give it to the Englishman who has been 
here negotiating about that exchange of 
prisoners —the fishermen. Father ex 
pressly told me all about it before leav- 
ng this morning. It is the English- 
man’s passport.” 

Ile stopped in front of her, suddenly 
calm. “Get it me,” he said. 

“But the risk? You speak as if it 
were the easiest thing in the world.” 

“Tt is not an easy thing. It is very 
diffieult. Sut anything is better than 
certain and horrible death.” 

“The Englishman is probably not at 
all like you.” 

“T shall make myself like the Eng- 
lishman.” 

“If you are discovered—” 

He stamped his foot. Already he was 
half outside the door. She followed him 
across the garden and into her father’s 
private room. He ran up to the bureau 
and snatehed the folded paper off it. 
She looked over his shoulder. 

“Dark hair,” she read. “ Whiskers.” 

He interrupted her. “ All that matters 
nothing,” he said. “The height tallies. 
Leave the rest to me.” 

“There is a woman also,” she persisted. 
“Tt says, ‘ with his wife.’ ” 


PASSPORT. 
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For a moment he faltered. “1 must 
arrange that,” he answered, presently. 
“ | will say she was ill and | had to leave 
her behind.” 

She caught up the words like an echo. 
*Yes,” she said. “You had to leave 
her behind.” 

Iie had hidden the precious paper in 
his breast pocket. “1 must get away 
before I meet my uncle,” he cried. 

“ Yes, 1 must meet him,” she an- 
~we red. 

He turned to her, but her face was 
impassive. “ At least he will not kill 
you,” he said. ‘“ They would kill me.” 
Ile caught her to his breast and kissed 
her, and was gone. 

She stepped to the window and watched 
him hurrying away. 

Half an hour later he was in Haarlem, 
where he lived, his uncle’s country house 
standing on the farther side of the 
Haarlem wood, some four miles up the 
road to Leyden. As far as Amsterdam 
he could travel with all publicity, and 
declare that he was going southwards, 
in obedience to the imperial order. His 
plan was to reach the capital in his own 
name, and then, under cover of the dark- 
ness, to slip on to the British vessel 
which he knew to be waiting for the man 
whose pass he had seized. This was, 
of course, a perilous undertaking—quite 
impracticable, should the harbor officials 
scent a cause, however faint, of suspicion. 
Once aboard, he trusted to the weightiest 
of arguments, gold, to make the captain 
immediately lift anchor. 

After hurried preparations for his de- 
parture, he betook himself to the little 
house at the back of the Walloon church. 
He had been there so often; it seemed 
strange, as he walked along the familiar 
Haarlem streets, to think he was saying 
good-by to it all for many a day, pos- 
sibly forever — almost certainly forever 
to Marguerite. 

She looked up with a smile as he en- 
tered. “Fie, méchant.” she said. “It 
is Tuesday. Thou didst promise for 
Saturday night.” 

“ Marguerite,” he replied, “I am ealled 
away to the army jn Russia. I must 
leave within an hour.” 

The girl turned white and red, and 
white again. “It were a splendid thing,” 
she said, “ if—” 
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mee 
“You 


what?’ he exclaimed, angrily. 
always think of 
Besides, there’s question 
They want me as a hostage, a 
combatant, a page d’honneur.” 


women glory. 


no of glory. 
non- 
“You cannot go. You are not strong 
enough.” 

“You girl, Margue- 
rite. No, I cannot go. I must fly. I 
must get away to England. That is my 
only chance.” 

“To England!” She threw 
pretty hands. “ To the enemy! 
that were worst of all.” 

“We have no time to talk polities,” 
he replied, with nervous irritation. “ You 
may be French, but I am not, and your 
enemies are not naturally mine. I fly 
where I can get away from your Emperor.” 

“He is a great man,” she exclaimed, 
kindling, “a maker of kings. If you 
only were strong like other youths—” 

“Oh. by all means, betray me!” he 
eried. “Go find your old mother among 
her perfume-pots and tell her my secret, 
that she may inform the first official 
who comes to have his French mustaches 
dyed black.” 

“How you wrong me! You 
me!” she answered. “I forgive. 
thou, then, to England, and forget.” 

He did not look at her, sullenly beat- 
ing his foot on the floor. 

It was she who broke the 
“But this esecape!’* she said, slowly; 
“vou speak as if it were an easy thing. 
The commissary of police was telling 
only yesterday, as my mother soothed his 
wrinkles, of a poor fellow that had run 
away from the conscription—” She broke 
off, shuddering. 

“Go on!” he cried. 

“They caught him on an English 
fishing-smack, and the military authori- 
ties hanged him as an informer.” 

“ Marguerite, you can keep my secrets, 
and, besides, I need your help. I have 
got an English passport. I must be made 
up to match the description, and no one 
in the country can do that as well as you.” 

“ Mother can,” she said. 

“Your mother is a chatterbox, and 
mad about your Emperor. And she is 
the intimate friend of every French cox- 
comb in the town. Swear that you will 


are a_ sensible 


up her 


Ah no! 


wrong 


Go 


silence, 


not breathe a word to your mother. I 
have confided in you. 


Help me.” 











“ Dearest, I will 
you,” she said. 

He kissed her. Then he took out th 
passport, and immediately they discusse: 
professional details. He must assume th 
disguise in Amsterdam. 

“Your uncle and 
“are in that city. 
take leave?” 


{i 


do everything 


sai 


You go to them t 


cousins,” she 


“No; they came to their countr 
house again for the summer last week 
All last year he could not get awa 
from Amsterdam.” 

“T know,” she said; “and so I hav 
never seen them, never seen her.” 

“You do not want to see them.” 

“Is she pretty ?” 

“Certainly not as pretty as you. Still, 


she is pretty also.” 

“ Different ?” 

“ Very different. Cold and handsome.” 

“And I am warm—am I not ?—and 
passionate. But her name is not like yours, 
van—der—Hlolst?”’ She lisped charm 
ingly over the rough foreign syllables. 

“No, you cannot remember their long 
Dutch name. I have told it you before. 
Il have no time now to chat about 
uncle and cousins. So think 
can manage the wart?” 

“Of course I can manage the wart.” 

She was studying the document. Sud 
denly she gave a ery. “ There is a wom 
an in it! A wife!” 

“ Yes, there is.” 

“Who is going with you?’ Sh 
turned her flaming black eyes on him. 
“Oh, Floris!—vyour cousin—” 

“Ta-ta-ta! Thou speakest foolishness. 
My cousin, the Prefect’s daughter, is safe 
at home with her father, the Prefect.” 

She gave a great gasp. “ But how 
then?” she stammered. “ Who?” 

“T must manage.” 

“You cannot. That is foolishness. 
Do you think for one moment they will 
let you pass without full information 
about the woman? Of these things, it 
seems, I know. more than you. I hear 
the officers talking. If they doubt your 
passport—if they stop you—you are lost!” 

He burst into lamentations and _re- 
proaches, like a petulant child. 

For only answer she threw her arms 
about his neck. 

“Let me go,” she said. And as he 
did not answer: “As your wife. Let 


my 


you you 
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Then, as he still halt 
d. “It is your only chance of safety,” 


eC go,” she said. 


she said. 

He east a frightened glance around 
im. “We will go together,” he replied. 
“In Heaven’s name.” 

The light of joy that had suffused her 
ace died away to a smile over the last 
nree words. 

“Tn whatever name,” she said, softly. 
“We will go together.” 

“But your mother!” he protested. 
“ The eackling- 

She laid her hand against his mouth. 
‘T will go to Amsterdam this after- 
noon, by the diligence, to buy cos- 
meties,” she said. “ We will meet there, 
after nightfall, at some small inn.” 

“No,” he answered, “at the Doelen 
Hotel, to avoid all suspicion. From there 
we will go to some private place—for the 
night, as they think,—and so get away.” 


Whilst these arrangements were being 
made at Haarlem, Agnes was preparing 
herself as best she could to face her fa 
ther on his return. The terrible hours 
of doubt and speculation passed, as such 
hours will, in swift eddies and stagnant 
swamps. They brought her no satisfac- 
tory solution, nor had she expected them 
to do so; nothing remained but to bear 
the consequences of what was almost 
a crime. “ They will not kill you,” had 
been Floris’s farewell. She supposed not. 

Her father came home late—which was 
early, for in those days people dined at 
four. She had to meet him and her 
brothers and sisters at table. But nobody 
noticed how she looked. 

She was gulping down a spoonful or 
two of soup, when the servant announced 
the Englishman. Her portly father laid 
down his napkin. “ Dear me, yes,” he 
said. “The Englishman. Of course. I! 
had forgotten all about him.” So speak- 
ing, the Prefect rose with leisurely dig- 
nity and proceeded to cross the white 
marble vestibule. 

Before he reached his door a faint 
call arrested him. 

“Father!” said Agnes. 

“My dear child, I shall be back in a 
moment. What is it?” he asked, testily. 

“Let me speak to you first.” She 
threw open the drawing-room door. He 
followed, annoyed. 
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“You will not find the passport,” she 
said. 

“Well, then, get it,” he answered, sup- 
posing she had locked it up for safety. 

“ I—I can’t,” she said, helplessly. “1 
have given it away.” 

He did not laugh nor ery out at her. 
He understood at once 80 serious were 
the times—that he was face to face with 
some tragedy. And his first thought was 
naturally of himself, the Emperor’s 
Dutch Prefect, in his exposed position, 
of his children and his house. He closed 
the door. 

“Tell me at onee what mad thing you 
have done,” he said, sternly. 

And she told him, in broken accents, 
of her cousin’s despair and her help. He 
was chiefly shocked by the fact that the 
whole scheme, which ought to have passed 
through his hands, had been elaborated 
without his knowledge. “It is a deed 
of personal enmity against Floris,” he re- 
marked. “ And your action all the more 
dangerous on that account. What enemy 
ean he have?” 

“T know of none.” 

“Some one who has influence with the 
military commander,” reflected the Pre- 
fect. “ Some rival The word at once 
led him to an accurate solution, for he 
knew of Mademoiselle Marguerite and 
her mother’s “beauty-shop,” frequented 
by all the young officers of Haarlem. 
Ile checked himself, and reverting to 
the question of immediate importance, 
“A pretty mess we are in,” he said. 
“T must make this man out a new pass- 
port. No, that will not help us. Good 
heavens! Agnes, you must get back that 
paper, or I don’t know what may hap- 
pen.” He seemed hardly to realize the 
predicament before; now his stately 
cheeks grew pale. 

She answered calmly, for one con- 
tingency at least she had thought out 
during that long afternoon. “ You must 
put off the Englishman till to-morrow. 
In the morning I will go to the military 
commander and confess what I have 
done. He is a man of rank and a 
Frenchman. I am not a bit afraid of 
him, father.” 

The Prefect smiled in spite of himself. 
After all, the chief thing the unknown 
enemy had wanted was manifestly the 
young man’s removal, whether to Russia 
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112 HARPER’S 
or to England would not probably mat- 
ter much. 

But the next the smile had 
given way to a look of genuine alarm. 
“There is a woman in the passport,” 
the Prefect. “ He is running his 
head into the noose!” 


moment 


cried 


“Tle said he would manage,” 
Agnes, paling. 
“ Manage! 
hurried 
house. 


replied 


His only chance lies in a 
through the ecustom- 
If he is stopped, if inquiries are 
made—well, you know as well as I!” 

Yes, she knew. 

“The whole thing is madness,” 
tinued the Prefect. 
fronts is enormous. 


passage 


con- 
“The danger he af- 
Ile must be stopped. 
The boat will not sail much before mid- 
night. I must send one of your brothers 
after him to recover the and 
bring him back.” 

She stood thinking. 

“TT will send Felix!” said the Prefect, 

‘liberately, and moved towards the door. 

She looked up. “ Let me go too!” 

“Why, what use would you be?’ 

“1 think I might persuade him,” she 
answered, blushing, “ to do what is best.” 

He gazed at her. 


passport 


“ Perhaps,” he said. 
“ By all means let him go to Russia. I 
don’t believe in his delicate health.” 

So it was settled. Half an hour later 


the brother and sister were driving along 
the road towards Haarlem, the young fel- 
low much pleased with the importance 
of his réle in this adventure, the young 
girl pensive, with a project in the depths 
of her eyes. 

They did not converse much, for she 


answered in mdnosyllables. Half-way a 
slight mishap to the harness delayed 
them. Night had fallen, cold and windy, 
when they drove into the desolate and 
dimly lighted streets of Amsterdam. 
“Trust me to find him, wherever he 
is,” Felix had boasted; but his perspi- 
cacity was not called into aecount, for 
when the carriage drove up to the Doelen 
Hotel, one of the first things they noticed 
in alighting was a large trunk with 
Floris’s name on it standing near the 
door. They learned that the Heer van der 
Holst was staying in the house, but had 
gone out, declaring his intention to re- 
turn for supper. They stared at each 
other and at the trunk. Was it pos- 


sible that he had abandoned his idea 
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of flight, having found it impractieabk 
Agnes asked to be conducted to a privat 
room and to be immediately apprised o 
his return. Her brother went to 
for him. 

Meanwhile Floris and the French gir 
had experienced a terrible end to th 
tirst stage of their journey. For Ma: 
guerite had been taken ill within half a 
league of the city gates, and it was wit! 
the greatest difficulty that the travellers 
had reached the hotel. She now lay in 
a bedroom there, suffering less, but stil! 
miserably weak. But the*pain of he: 
body dwindled beneath the distress of he: 
mind. For all continuation of the jour 
ney was utterly out of the question. And 
the boat—Floris’s last chance of escape 
would sail within a couple of hours. 

“What is that?” she asked, lifting up 
her face in alarm, from dull misery, as 
noises and voices became audible in th 
passage and the adjoining apartment. 

A chambermaid was with her—a fat 
woman, full of motherly advice and com- 
miseration. “A new arrival,” said the 
woman, and went out to reconnoitre. 
She came back with satisfactory informa- 
tion. 


hunt 


It was only a sweet young lady, 
evidently of the higher classes, all by 
herself, probably not come to stay the 
night, as she had no luggage with her, 
only a reticule. 

The girl, left to herself, lay thinking 
in the darkness. The steps of her neigh- 
bor could be heard for some time pacing 
restlessly to and fro. Then all was si- 
lence. Marguerite, in the stillness of the 
hour, rose up painfully on her couch. 
She stretched out her hand, with sudden 
resolve, to the bell, and rang it loud, like a 
challenge. The woman, who had prousised 
to remain within call, appeared at once. 

“So?” said the woman, her face ali 
abeam with interest. 

“Tell me of this lady in the next 
room,” replied Marguerite. - “Tell me 
immediately. She is Dutch, you say— 
not French?” 

“Dutch, every inch of her; a sweet, 
high-born lady, as any one ean see.” 

“Young? Kind-looking?”’ 

“ All kindness and goodness and sweet- 
ness and youth,” said the tender-hearted 
chambermaid. “‘I wouldn’t trouble 
you,’ she says twice in one minute. No, 
nor she wouldn’t trouble a flea.” 
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THE 


Marguerite had let herself slip from the 
eouch. “I will go to her,” she said. 

‘You lie still, my pretty—” 

“At once. There is no time to be 
lost. Help me. Any moment some one 
may join her.” 

“] will go and call her—prepare her!” 

“She might refuse. Come, aid me be- 

ve my husband returns.” She dragged 

erself the few requisite steps, the woman 
assisting her. 

“ Come in,” said a pleasant voice. The 
French girl sank on the nearest seat. 

“Let me speak to you a moment 
alone, for the love of God!” she said, 
exchanging her broken Dutch for her 
own language. 

Agnes motioned assent. She had 
thought the knock to mean her cousin. 
The note lay ready on the table by which 
she informed Felix of her intention to 
accompany Floris through the custom- 
house and to leave the British vessel in a 
rowing-boat, landing far up the Y before 
The plan had its manifest dan- 
gers, but she was certain that the journey 
to Russia, for Floris, meant nothing less 
than death. The disappointment and 
surprise of the stranger’s entrance took 
away her voice. : 

“ Are you a good patriot? Do you love 
your countrymen?’ continued Margue- 
rite, eagerly. The chambermaid departed, 
grumbling at foreign lingoes. 

The young lady in the high-backed 
tapestry chair drew a little aside. The 
light from the single oil-lamp, under 
its-green shade, fell, heavily clouded by 
the dark and lefty chamber, across her 
white hands lying listless in the lap of 
her travelling-dress. Near to her the 
French girl lay more than sat, her hand 
stretched out in an anguish of appeal. 

“IT love my country,” came the guard- 
ed reply. 

“ Trust me, mademoiselle! I have little 
time to lose. Swear to me by the Blessed 
Virgin—nay, by some oath you Hugue- 
nots keep—swear secrecy, silence!” A 
spasm crossed her face. 

“You are ill! You are suffering!” 
exclaimed Agnes, in an altered voice. 

“No, no! Swear! It is a matter of 
life and death.” 

“Hush! Calm yourself. I swear.” 

“T am come here with a young Dutch- 
man flying for his life. I can go no farther 
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sunrise. 
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—no, not to save a life! I should but 
lose three. Within an hour he must be 
on board the vessel.” She paused. 
“Well, what can J do for you?” 
“He cannot go alone. 


He cannot go 
alone.” 


“TI do not understand.” 

“He cannot present himself at the 
custom-house alone. His passport is 
made out for a man and his wife.” 

“And you are his wife? But they 
will not hurt you.” 

“The passport is not his; it will not 
bear scrutiny. The passport bears anoth- 
The name of an Englishman.” 
asked the listener, 
and struck down the lamp-shade. 

“ Does that matter? I know not. The 
name of an Englishman. I come to 
you. I ask, have you not a maid, some 
woman to be trusted, that can go with 
your countryman: on board, through 
the customs ?” 

“And then?’ The other girl’s voice 
had grown steadier. 

“Then she would take the rowing-boat 
up the Y and be landed at some lonely 
spot, in the darkness.” 

“That was your plan?’ 
was again quite calm. 

Silence. 

That was your plan?” 
Mine ’—no. Did I not tell you I was 
his wife ?’”’ 
‘His wife! 


oe 


er name, 
“Whose name?” 


The voice 


. 
= 


“ 


His wife!” 

Ah, do not cry out thus! Do not 
reproach me, mademoiselle. There are 
things you young ladies do not under- 
stand. He was going to take me with 
him to England and marry me there.” 

“Woman, you are a liar! You have 
lied to me about this last thing. Who 
knows but that you lie to me about all?” 

The French girl burst into violent 
weeping. “ You know,” she said, covering 
her face with her hands. “You can 
hear, you can see the truth of my sto- 
ry. Do they speak as I do who act a 
part? Help me, help him, for the love 
of Heaven!” 

The girl in the chair lay back without 
moving. At length she said, checking 
the other’s hysterical sobs, “I will help 
you if you tell me his name.” 

“ Why—why ?” 

“T will help you if you 
his name.” 


tell me 
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“ His name—oh, remember your oath! 
—his name is Floris van der Holst.” 

“Oh, do not weep thus, girl, for you 
make me weep too!” 

“You weep! You weep for me!” cried 
Marguerite, in amazement. “Ah, you 
are good! And I thought the women of 
your rank were unkind.” 

“You were mistaken,” replied Agnes, 
mastering her emotion. “I will help this 
Mynheer van der Holst. Is he with you? 
Send him to me at once.” 

She had scarcely done speaking when 
a man’s step was heard in the passage. 
The door opened, and Felix came in. 

He stopped, astonished. Agnes had 
sprung to her feet. Marguerite attempt- 
ed to do the same, but fell back. 

“ Felix, this lady is ill. She cannot 
reach her room. She came in here. You 
must help her.” The room was full of 
the smell of “eau de Reine.” 

Flattered and pleased, Felix lifted the 
fair freight and bodily bore it into the 
adjoining apartment. Then, summoning 
the chambermaid, he at once led back 
his sister. 

“Do you know who that lady is?” 

“ No—Felix,—oh, Felix!—do you?” 

“Tt is the little French hair-dresser 
from Haarlem. Her mother came with 
the officers—the ‘ marchande de beauté.’ ” 

“T care not. What of Floris?” 

“Nothing. It is past ten, and the ship 
sails before midnight. I suppose he has 
gone to the Kalverstraat to make pur- 
chases. But he must come back to this 
hotel for his luggage.” 

“True!” She pushed him towards the 
door. “Go, Felix—go to the shops— 
stop him—find him!” 

“T’m sure I’m right,” replied the 
youth, delighted with his own sagacity. 
But he turned in the doorway. “ Agnes, 
you have been weeping!” 

“Who would not weep? 
but be back in an hour.” 

“ Supposing I were to go to the cus- 
toms ?” he suggested. 

“On no account do that!” she cried. 
“Your loitering there would be sure to 
arouse suspicion. If you do not find 
him, come back here at the last mo- 
ment. As you say, he must return for 
his luggage.” 

She almost thrust him out. Then she 
came back, and was about to sink on the 


Go, Felix, 


settee lately occupied by Margueri.. : 
But she drew away and fell upon an- : 
other couch, burying her face in +! i 


cushions in the darkness. 


The doctor was in the next room, with 
the man who had brought him—F loris. 

“ Removal of any kind is out of ¢! 
question,” said the physician. “ Surely 5 
you can see that?” 

“Yes, I can—now,” replied Floris, 
both sullenly and sadly. “I had hop 
against hope.” 

“You were wishing to continue your 
journey ?” inquired the doctor, curiously. 

“Oh no; I was anxious to move to a 
private house.” 

The physician grunted such words 
“immovable,” “absolute repose”; 
squeaked querulous protest, for the i 
valid had lifted herself on one arm. 

“Floris!” she gasped, eagerly, “go 
into the next room. Speak to the lad) 
there. Ask her to do as she promise 
me. She is willing to help us.” 

“She? Who? What lady?’ 

“A strange lady. A good woman. 
You can trust her. Go.” 

The young man obeyed. His heart, 
from its despair, gave a sudden lea) 


pia 50" 


of unexplained expectation. He hast n i 


ed to the adjoining apartment, knocked, 
and entered. 

A woman had half lifted herself on a 
couch in a dark corner. She came fo: 
ward to the dim light, then shrank back. 

“ Agnes!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“ Agnes, I do not understand. What 
has passed?’ he stammered, wretchedly. 
“You must allow me to explain.” 

“There is no time for explanations,” 
she said, measuring the words she had 


prepared. “Nor do I think they ar 
necessary. My brother is here to stop 
you.” 


“ The blackguard !” 

“ Do not let us scatter epithets. I have 
put him off the scent.” 

“Tt is no use. I am lost, anyhow. 
I have but an hour left. Not a soul can 
I trust.” 

“You can trust me.” 

“Oh, Agnes—my darling.” 
run forward; she put him away. 

“T will be your—the woman you rc- 
quire. I ask no questions. I”—her voice 


He had 
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faltered—* I expect no promises. Let us 
start. But before we go I demand of you, 
as you are a man and a—anything but 
raven coward,—go to that poor creature 
| make her such promises, great or 
small, as she has a right to expect.” 

‘T will do whatever you require,” he 

id, humbly. 

‘I require nothing. You promised 

make her your wife. Is that reason- 

ble? JZ eannot tell. I see that she has 
sked all she has for you. Once more 
[ say, I ask no questions. I need know 
thing. Goto her. She believes in you. 
At least show that you are not a—nay, we 
will not bandy epithets. I shall be waiting 
for you in the passage. I am ready.” 

When he joined her, he began, with 
much embarrassment, to explain what 
was needed. 

‘I must take you,” he said, “to a 
sort of place you have never seen before 

a house of entertainment. If the 
police are watching me, as I presume, 
they will think we intend to remain 
there. My luggage is at the hotel. I 
must leave it behind.” 

She thought with bitterness of her po- 
sition at that moment—she, the Prefect’s 
daughter. But she only drew the hood 
of her heavy mantle about her face. 
He continued speaking, earnest words, 
tender words, a medley of excuse and ap- 
peal. After a moment she stopped him. 

“Let us not speak,” she said. “ What 
further need is there of words between 
you and me?” 

They went on then, in silence. 
Through the still streets, with here and 
there, at corners, a miserable oil-lamp. 
Into the hospitable doors where his com- 
ing was expected and his early departure 
most heavily paid for. A brief pause 
while he made up to suit the passport, she 
not helping him, from sheer inability to 
touch him, as she stood by his side. 
Then away down the desolate back 
garden and out at the gate by the water. 
Away, in unbroken silence still, along 
deserted byways, to the terrible moment 
at the eustom-house. 

“An Englishman and his wife, of no 
particular importance, a third-rate un- 
official agent of the British government, 
described in the passport as a solicitor’s 
clerk, embarking in the small vessel 
about to start for England.” The “ sig- 


nalement” is sufficiently accurate. <A 
few lazy glances in these tired night- 
watches. A heavy stamp on the docu- 
ment, fees—the breath of the night wind, 
the lap of the water, and a rowing-boat 
throbbing with two throbbing hearts. 

“T am safe,” he whispered in her ear. 
“The captain is bribed to start as soon 
as I am on board. The wind is straight 
for freedom!” Then suddenly, most 
tardily, he seemed to remember. “ And 
you?” he said. 

“These men will land me on the other 
side,” she answered, “at my aunt’s farm 
of ‘ Veldzicht’; there I shall spend what 
remains of the night. I have left a 
note at the hotel for Felix. To-morrow 
I return to Haarlem and confess all to 
the General.” 

“He will not hurt a woman,” mur- 
mured Floris, smoothly. 

“No,” she answered him. “ Men 
never do.” 

His thoughts had flown back across the 
dark of the water. “But how about 
‘Veldzicht’?’ he said. “You planned 
this before !” 

“ What if I did?” she asked, fiercely. 

“ You—you came after me to help me.” 

“In troth I did not know another wom- 
an had already undertaken the task.” 

He did not reply. Already they were 
approaching the bigger vessel. Her 
broad bows loomed black in the dark. 

“But she failed, you see,” continued 
Agnes, in accents of sad triumph. “So 
my aid was not superfluous, after all.” 

He caught hold of her fingers and 
covered them with kisses. Then, as the 
boat swept alongside, he sprang to a 
rope ladder dangling ready, and clung to 
it with both hands, eager to climb. 

She had risen in the rowing-boat as 
he left it. And she flung herself forward, 
with both arms about his neck, and 
kissed him repeatedly on each cheek. 

Holding on with one hand, a foot 
raised on a rung of the ladder, he dis- 
engaged an arm to encirele her waist. 
But already she had sunk back in the 
stern. The boat broke away. 

“Go!” she said, in a lew voice, to 
the men. 

He hung on the ladder. “ Agnes!” he 
cried. “ Au revoir!” 

She looked at him quickly in the 
darkness. “Ah no!” she said. “ Adieu!” 
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Some Real American Music 


BY EMMA BELL MILES 


T is generally believed that America 
has no f ‘s-music, nothing distinct- 
ively native out of which a national 

school of advanced composition may 
arise. The commercial spirit of the age, 
and our conventional mode of existence, 
have so far effaced original types of 
character and romantic phases of life 
that the folk-song seems already a thing 
of the past. 

Dvorak and a few other composers have 
indeed made use of negro themes, and the 
aboriginal Indian music has been seri- 
ously treated more than once. But these 
compositions, however excellent, are no 
expression of American life and char- 
acter; they fall as strangely on our ears 
as any foreign product. 

But there is hidden among the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
Carolinas a people of whose inner 
nature and its musical expression al- 
most nothing has been said. The mu- 
sic of the Southern mountaineer is not 
only peculiar, but, like himself, peculiar- 
ly American. 

Nearly all mountaineers are singers. 
Their untrained voices are of good tim- 
bre, the women’s being sweet and high 
and tremulous, and their sense of pitch 
and tone and harmony remarkably true. 
The fiddler or the banjo-player is well 
treated and beloved among them, like the 
minstrel of feudal days. 

The mountain fiddler rarely cuddles his 
instrument under his chin; he sets it 
against the middle of his chest, and grasp- 
ing his bow near the middle, wields it 
with a jiggling movement quite unlike 
the long sweep of the accomplished vio- 
linist’s bow-arm. It is sometimes com- 
plained that their playing is too rapid 
and jerky; but the tunes are composed 
for this tempo, and no other would be 
found suitable. 

Prominent among the elements of this 
music is that leading American charac- 
teristic, humor; not the sparkling wit of 


the French, nor the broad, clumsy j»!- 
lification of the Teuton; not sarcasm n 
irony, but the keen, wholesome, freaki 
American love of a laugh pervades di- 
rectly or indirectly almost every line. 
The music,* too, while usually min 
is not of a plaintive tendency; ther 
are few laments, no sobbing and wail- 
ing. In this it differs radically from 
that of savage peoples. Neither has 
any martial throb or clang. It is re- 
flective, meditative, with a vein of gen- 
ial and sunny philosophy; the tunes 
chuckle, not merrily, but in amused 
contemplation. 

The mountaineer i§ fond of turning 
the joke on himself.” He makes fun 
of his own poverty, his own shiftless- 
ness, his ignorance, his hard luck, and 
his crimes: F 
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wel-come wher - ev -er I go. 


I'll tuné up my fiddle and rosin my bow, 
And make myself welcome wherever I go. 


I'll eat when I’m hungry and drink when 
I’m dry; 

If a tree don’t fall on me, I'll live till | 
die. 


I went up ‘on the mountain and give my 
horn a blow; 

Ev’ry gal in the valley come running to 
the do’, 


As I went down to my old field, I heard 
a mighty maulin’; 

The seed-ticks was a-splittin’ rails; the chig- 
gers was a-haulin’. 
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Onee touched by religious emotions, 
wever, the mountaineer seems to lose 
is sense of the ridiculous entirely—the 
leeps of his nature are reached at last. 
[he metaphors of Scripture, the natural 
xpression of the Oriental mind, are taken 
ith a literalness and seriousness against 
hich one cannot help thinking a touch 
f humor might be a saving grace. 


Hit’s the old Ship of Zion, as she comes, 

Hit’s the old Ship of Zion, as she comes, 

Hit’s the old Ship of Zion, the old Ship of 
Zion, 

Hit’s the old Ship of Zion, 


as she comes. 


She'll be loaded with bright 
she comes, etc. 


angels when 


Oh, brothers, 


what will you do when she 
comes? etc. 


» will flee to the rocks and the moun- 
tains, ete. 


Repetition carried to the point of 
earisomeness is a favorite form of re- 
vival hymns: 


» have fathers up in 

» have fathers up in glory, 

» have fathers up in glory, 
On the other shore. 


glory, 


and see them, 
and see them, 
and see them, 
shore. 


bright day we'll go 
bright day we'll go 
_bright day we'll go 
Ou the other bright 
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I be-lieve in oe rea - dy, 
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When this world’s at an 


Oh, just let me in the kingdom, 
Oh, just let me in the kingdom, 
Oh, just let me in the kingdom, 
» When this world’s at an end. 


Here a feeling for the supernatural is 
uppermost. The oddly changing keys, the 
endings that leave the ear in expectation 
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of something to follow, the quavers and 
falsettos, become in recurrence a haunt- 
ing hi of the spirit world; neither 
benefi nor maleficent, neither devil 
nor angel, but something,—something not 
to be understood, yet to be certainly ap- 
prehended. It is to the singer as if he 
stood within a sorcerer’s circle, crowded 
upon by an invisible throng. 


RAIN, 
Andante. 


Pera 


Rain, oh, rain, mighty tae 


MIGHTY LORD 








iour, 




















Rain, mighty Lord. The way the ho-ly 
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Sav-iour, The road that leads from 











Rain, might - y 




















ban-ish-ment, Rain, might-y Lord. 


shout, we’re gaining ground, 
O halle-hallelujah ; 

The power of God is a-eomin’ down— 

O glory hallelu’. 


I do believe beyond a doubt, 
O halle-hallelujah ; 

The Christian has a right to shout— 
O glory hallelu’. 


Shout, 


It is their one emotional outlet. Hav- 
ing no theatre, no bull-fight, no arena, no 
sensational feature of any kind in their 
lives, they must, being a high-strung race, 
find vent some other way. 

They rock to and fro softly, crooning 
and moaning, until the impulse comes 
upon them to leap into the air and scream 
and shout until exhausted. It is common 
for women, and even men, to injure them- 
selves unawares; or, at baptizings, to 
pitch headlong inté the water. I have 
seen convulsions and even temporary in- 
sanity brought on by these excesses. It 
is the music that produces this feeling; 
but these songs cannot be fairly judged 
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sung out of their natural setting of 
brushwood camp or half -lighted log 
church, and reenforced by the vibrant, 
frenzied voices of exhorters and the high 
strained singsong of the preacher who has 
reached what is known as his “ weavin’ 
way.” I confess that the wild fascina- 
tion of a mountain revival has a strange 
power over me; the scene and the mu- 
sic draw me with a charm that I do 
not understand. 

Such a religion has naturally little to 
do with the moral law. I am far from 
wishing to imply that they regard no prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, or that their 
own code of morals is not rigidly ad- 
hered to by the majority. The popular 
idea in this connection is, I am _ well 
aware, one of mere lawlessness. But the 
world at large knows little of the moun- 
tain people except as some bloody feud 
or fight over a raided still finds its way 
into court. This is as if one judged so- 
ciety by the divorce columns and reports 
of fraud and embezzlement. It should be 
remembered that the greater number of 
the mountaineers never get into the news- 
papers. Who is there to speak of their 
hospitality, their independence, their 
fidelity to marriage bonds? They are 
really of superior moral fibre for so 
primitive a race. 

But, like most primitive peoples, they 
are prone to hold brute courage the first 
of the virtues, and the hero of their 
ballad is too often the criminal. The 
bold robber stands to their minds as the 
buccaneers and marooners of the Spanish 
Main stood to seventeenth-century Eng- 
land. He is the Man Who Dared—that 
is all—and if justice overtakes him, 
their sympathies, of course, follow him 
all the more. 

Last night as I lay sleeping, I dreamt a 
pleasant dream ; 

I dreamt I was down in Moscow, ’way down 
by Pearly stream; 

The prettiest girl beside me, had come to 
go my bail; 

I woke up, broken-hearted, in Knoxville 
County jail. 

In come my jailer, about nine o'clock, 

A bunch of keys was in his hand, my cell 
door to unlock, 

Saying, “ Cheer you up, my prisoner, for I 
heard some voices say 

You're bound to hear your sentence some 
time to-day.” 


In come my mother, about ten o’clock, 

Saying, “Oh, my lovin’ Johnny, what se: 
tence have you got?” 

“The jury found me guilty, and the judg 
a-standin’ by 

Has sent me down to Knoxville to lock me 
up to die.” 


THE GAMBLING MAN 
I have played cards in England, 
[ have played cards in Spain, 
I always played the high-low-jack, 
And never lost a game. 


My mammy used to talk to me 
Of things I hadn’t seen; 
Said she, “ My boy, you’ll be in the wor! 
house 
Before you are sixteen.” 


I knew she was a-talkin’, 
But I thought she was in fun, 

But I had to wear the ball and chain 
Before I was twenty-one. 


rll play cards with a white man 
And lll play with him fair; 

I'll play the hat right off of his head, 
And I'll play him for his hair, 


I've gambled away my pocketbook ; 
I've gambled away my comb; 

I've gambled away all the money [I had, 
And now I will go home. 


There are simple dance tunes, such as 
“ Citico,” “Shady Grove,” and “ Musk 
rat,” to which a mere shuffling step is 
measured, the couples dancing in an 
“ eight-handed set”: 


MUSKRAT 























Romantic love as a motif is almost a! 
together absent throughout the moun 
taineer’s music, It is a subject of whic! 
he is very shy. His passion is not a thing 
to be proclaimed from the housetops. 
Once married, his affection is a beautiful 
thing, faithful to whatever end; but he 
does not sing of it, 
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SOME REAL 





The young men and maidens have, how- 
ver, something that stands to them in- 
-tead of love-songs—almost, one suspects, 
nstead of wooing. These are the “ kiss- 
ig games,” half dance, half romping 
hild-play. They are next of kin to the 
ld May-pole dance—real playing at Tove, 
games in which much choosing of part- 
ers takes place, and many kisses are 
aken openly, in wholesome lightness of 
eart as part of the game. These are 
such games as the children of more civil- 
ed societies play; but the mountain 
hildren rarely organize their frolics into 
vames;— their sport is scarcely more 
elaborate than the romping of colts in a 
sture, or the imitative pranks of mon- 
eys. They are half-grown lads and girls 
ho sing these songs, and tall bachelors 
not in the least ashamed of joining 

n with whole-hearted abandon. 


lit’s over the river to feed my sheep; 
Hit’s over the river, Charley; 

Hit’s over the river to feed my sheep 
And see my lonesome darling. 


You stole my partner, to my dislike, 

You stole my partner, to my dislike, 

You stole my partner, to my dislike, 
And also my dear darling. 


I'll have her back before daylight, ete. 


The following is a game of marriage, 
with a ceremony of joining hands: 


All around this world so straight 
Go choose the one to be your mate. 


The ceremony completed, they dance 
n a ring around the happy pair: 


Kiss the bride and kiss her sweet; 
Now you rise upon your feet. 


Another gives a picture of a burlesque 
paradise: 


Where coffee grows on white-oak trees, 
The river runs with brandy; 

The boys are made of lumps of goid, 
And the girls are sweet as candy. 


“ Weevily Wheat” is very old and very 
popular, It is more like a dance than 
a game: 


© law, mother, my toes are sore, 
Tra la la le le le la; 
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Dancing on your sandy floor, 
Tra la la la la la, la. 

Your weevily wheat isn’t fit to eat, 
And neither is your barley; 

I won't have none of your weevily wheat 
To make a cake for Charley. 


Charley he is a handsome lad, 
Charley is a dandy; 

Charley he is the very one 
That sold his hat for brandy. 

Your weevily wheat isn’t fit to eat, 
Nor neither is your barley; 

We'll have some flour in half an hour 
To make a cake for Charley. 


It is not improbable that the “ Charley ” 
of these songs is the Prince Charlie of 
Jacobite ballads. “ Over the River, Char- 
ley,” may or may not be an echo of 
“Over the Waters to Charlie,” for a 
large proportion of the mountain people 
are descended from Scotch Highlanders 
who left their homes on account of the 
persecutions which harassed them during 
Prince Charlie’s time, and began life 
anew in the wilderness of the Alleghenies. 

The mountaineers sing many ballads 
of old England and Scotland. Their 
taste in music has no doubt been guided 
by these, which have come down from 
their ancestors. Indeed, so prone are 
they to cling to tradition that it is often 
difficult to distinguish these from their 
own modern compositions, especially as 
many have been recast, words, names of 
localities, and obsolete or unfamiliar 
phrases having been changed to fit their 
comprehension—Chester town being sub- 
stituted for London town, and the like. 
Here is one exactly as it was sung to me 
by two young girls in the mountains: 
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It was a ladie bright; 
Each child she had was three; 

She sent them off to a Northern State 
For to learn their gramarie, 


They had been gone but a little time— 
Two months, pechaps, or three— 
Till sickness spread all over the land 

And swept her babes away. 


She prayed if there was a King in Heaven 
Who chose to wear a crown, 

That He would send them home that night 
Or in the morning soon. 


"Twas twelve long months, about Christmas- 
tide, 
The night being cold and long, 
The three little ones came running home, 
And into their mother’s arms. 


She set a table before them soon, 
On it spread bread and wine, 

* Now, come along my little babes, 
Come, eat and drink of mine.” 

*T may not eat of your bread, my mother, 
Nor drink none of your wine.” 


She fixed a bed in the back room side, 
On it spread a clean sheet, 

And over the top spread a golden skirt 
For to make a sweeter sleep. 


*“ Awake, awake,” said the oldest one,— 
“Now soon the cock will crow. 

I see our Saviour smiling down, 
And to Him we must go.” 


Some of the best instrumental music 
is of a descriptive nature, reflecting 
vividly the incidents of every-day life. 
Peculiar fingerings of the strings, close 


CACKLING HEN 
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harmonies, curious snaps and slides and 
twangs, and the accurate observations 
of an ear attuned to all the sounds of 
nature, enter largely into the composi- 
tion of these. In the “ Cackling Hen” 
the cackle, hard, high, and cheerfully 
prosaic, is remarkably well rendered, 
may be easily seen. 

“Big Jim” is a dance tune in which 
the major melody drops suddenly into a 
running repetition of two or three mino: 
notes, beautifully like the drumming of 
rain on a cabin roof. 

In the “ Fox-Chase,” the baying of the 
hounds, from the eager start of the pack 
as they take up the trail to the last lin- 


THE FOX-CHASE 
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gering yelp, after the quarry is treed, is 
given by the banjo accompaniment. The 
spoken “ patter” runs along irrespective 
of rhythm, interpolated irregularly with 
the hunting-cry. It is almost impossible 
to reduce the effect to musical notation; 
the emphasis is all on the hound’s deep 
note; the thumb-string, while almost im- 
perceptible to the ear, still plays an im- 
portant part in producing the rhythm. It 
begins with a regular movement, which 
grows more and more rapid and exciting 
as it progresses; then, as the fox is 
treed, the close comes, suddenly, with the 
baying of “ Old Sounder.” 


Boys, blow up the dogs and let’s have a 
fox-chase. Get the horn and give her a 
toot. Call up the dogs and we'll go down 
on the creek. Whoopee! Go it, Lead! 


Come on, boys, and let’s go down on the 
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point of the ridge and hear this fox-chase. 
will fetch him out on the other side. 
Whoopee! Go it, Lead! Come on, old 
dog! W hoopee! 


hey 


Just fox! 
I believe they have run him 
own in the gulf; we can just hear them 
Whoopee! Go it, Lead! 


listen at those dogs run that 
Listen, boys! 


wn in there. 
Tust listen at 


tarted him out of 
Come on, old dogs! 


‘em, boys! 
the creek. 


They have 
Whoopee! 


Come, boys, let’s go round on the point 
of the ridge and hear that race. 
Just listen at Old Sounder! 


Whoopee! 


they are bringing him out on the 
Just hear old Lead—Bow! Bow! 
Wow! 


Boys, 
riage, 
Wow! 
the best 
Hold 


Come on, boys; 
part of the race. 
own, Rocks! 


you will miss 


Whoopee! 


"em 


Boys, I can’t stay here any longer—I'’ve 
got to go to those dogs. I believe I hear 
old Lead at that old tree—bow, wow, wow! 
Let’s go to them—they are treed on Round 
Knob. Whoopee! Coming to you, old dogs! 


As I write these songs, old memories 
come drifting on their melody—memo- 
ries of drowsy noons and the tankle- 
tump-a-tankle of the banjo on the porch, 
and the thump-chug, thump-chug of the 
batten as the mother’s shuttle went pa- 
tiently to and fro; of yodels ringing 


BREEZE. 
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down the gulch; of spinning - wheel 
songs, old Seotech ballads blurred togeth- 
er with the crescendo and diminuendo 
of the whirling spokes; of the crooning 
“ By-ee. . . . By-ee. . . .” that lulls little 
children to sleep; of the laugh and leap 
of dancers bounding through “ Cripple 
Creek” at the bidding of a man told off 
to call the figures; of red firelight flick- 
ering over an impromptu play party— 
neighbor lads and girls singing and 
romping through all the evolutions of 
those intricate games of courtship, in 
which the couples never finally 
mated, saluting and pirouetting and 
following and flouting; of wilder nights 
at “protracted meeting,” when, an awed 
and fascinated child, I clung to the wall 
or clambered on the benches to be out 
of harm’s way; of the ripple of water 
and the drone of bees... . 

Had I but words to say how these tunes 
are bound with the life of the singer, 
knit with his earliest impressions, and 
therefore dearer than any other music 
could ever be,—impossible to forget as 
the sound of his mother’s voice! 

Crude with a tang of the Indian wil- 
derness, strong with the strength of the 
mountains, yet, in a way, mellowed by 
the English of Chaucer’s time—surely 
this is folk-song of a high order. May it 
not one day give birth to a music that 
shall take a high place among the world’s 
great schools of expression ? 


are 


Note.—For assistance in writing the score of these melodies, I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Roy L. Smith and to Mrs. Arnold, of Chattanooga. 


The Breeze 


BY JOHN 


B. TABB 


HRO’ thee the ocean knows 
T The fragrance of the rose; 

And inlands, far away, 
The blossom of the spray. 


Thro’ thee to every wave, 
A whisper of the grave; 
And to each grave a sigh 
Of life that cannot die. 
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The Altar of Righteousness 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


I 

IGHT and night, whose clouds and glories change and mingle and divide, 

* Veil the truth whereof they witness, show the truth of things they hide. 
Through the darkness and the splendor of the centuries, loud or dumb, 

Shines and wanes and shines the spirit, lit with love of life to come. 
Man, the soul made flesh, that knows not death from life, and fain would kn: 
Sees the face of time change color as its tides recoil and flow. 
All his hope and fear and faith and doubt, if aught at all they be, 
Live the life of clouds and sunbeams, born of heaven or earth or sea. 
All are buoyed and blown and brightened by their hour’s evasive breath: 
All subside and quail and darken when their hour is done to death. 
Yet, ere faith, a wandering water, froze and curdled into creeds, 
Earth, elate as heaven, adored the light that quickens dreams to deeds. 


Invisible: eye hath not seen it, and ear hath not heard as the spirit hath heard 
From the shrine that is lit not of sunlight or starlight the sound of a limitless word 
And visible: none that hath eyes to behold what the spirit must perish or see 
Can choose but behold it and worship: a shrine that if light were as darkness would | 
Of cloud and of change is the form of the fashion that man may behold of it wroug! 
Of iron and truth is the mystic mid altar, where worship is none but of thought. 
No prayer may go up to it, climbing as incense of gladness or sorrow may climb: 
No rapture of music may ruffle the silence that guards it, and hears not of tim: 
As the winds of the wild blind ages alternate in passion of light and of cloud, 


So changes the shape of the veil that enshrouds it with darkness and light for a shroud. 


And the winds and the clouds and the suns fall silent, and fade out of hearing or si; 
And the shrine stands fast and is changed not, whose likeness was changed as a c! 
in the night. 


All the storms of time, and wrath of many winds, may carve no trace 

On the viewless altar, though the veil bear many a name and face: 

Many a live God’s likeness woven, many a scripture dark with awe, 

Bids the veil seem verier iron than the word of life’s own law. 

Till the might of change hath rent it with a rushing wind in twain, 

Stone or steel it seems, whereon the wrath of chance is wreaked in vain: 
Stone or steel, and all behind it or beyond its lifted sign 

Cloud and vapor, no subsistence of a change-unstricken shrine. 

God by god flits past in thunder, till his glories turn to shades: 

God to god bears wondering witness how his gospel flames and fades. 

More was each of these, while yet they were, than man their servant seemed: 
Dead are all of these, and man survives who made them while he dreamed. 


Yet haply or surely, if vision were surer than theirs ‘who rejoiced that they saw, 
Man might not but see, through the darkness of godhead, the light that is surety : 
law. 
On the stone that the close-drawn cloud which veils it awhile makes cloudlike sta: 
The word of the truth everlasting, unspoken of tongues and unwritten of han‘ 
By the sunbeams and storms of the centuries engraven, and approved of the 
as it reads, ; 
It endures as a token dividing the light from the darkness of dreams and of deeds. 
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THE ALTAR 













OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The faces of gods on the face of it carven, or gleaming behind and above, 

Star-glorified Uranus, thunderous Jehovah, for terror or worship or love, 

ange, wither, and brighten as flowers that the wind of eternity sheds upon time, 

radiant and transient and awful and mortal, and leave it unmarred and sublime. 

\s the tides that return and recede are the fears and the hopes of the centuries 
that roll, 

tequenched and rekindled: but strong as the sun is the sense of it shrined in the 
soul. 

II 

In the days when time was not, in the time when days were none, 

Ere sorrow had life to lot, ere earth gave thanks for the sun, 

kre man in his darkness waking adored what the soul in him could, 

And the manifold God of his making was manifest evil and good, 

One law from the dim beginning abode and abides in the end, 

In sight of him sorrowing and sinning with none but his faith for friend. 

Dark were the shadows around him, and darker the glories above, 

Ere light from beyond them found him, and bade him for love’s sake love. 

(bout him was darkness, and under and over him darkness: the night 

[hat eonceived him and bore him had thunder for utterance and lightning for 
light. 

[he dust of death was the dust of the ways that the tribes of him trod: 

\nd he knew not if just or unjust were the might of the mystery of God. 

Strange horror and hope, strange faith and unfaith, were his boon and his bane: 

And the God of his trust was the wraith of the soul or the ghost of it slain. 

\ curse was on death as on birth, and a Presence that shone as a sword 

Shed menace from heaven upon earth that beheld him, and hailed him her Lord. 

Sublime and triumphant as fire or as lightning, he kindled the skies, 

\nd withered with dread the desire that would look on the light of his eyes. 

Earth shuddered with worship, and knew not if hell were not hot in her breath; 

If birth were not sin, and the dew of the morning the sweat of her death. 

lhe watchwords of evil and good were unspoken of men and unheard: 

They were shadows that willed as he would, that were made and unmade by his 
word. 

Ilis word was darkness and light, and a wisdom that makes men mad 

Sent blindness upon them for sight, that they saw but and heard as he bade, 

Cast forth and corrupt from the birth by the crime of creation, they stood 

Convicted of evil on earth by the grace of a God found good. 

lhe grace that enkindled and quickened the darkness of hell with flame 

Bade man, though the soul in him sickened, obey, and give praise to his name, 

The still small voice of the spirit whose life is as plague’s hot breath 

Bade man shed blood, and inherit the life of the kingdom of death. 


‘Bring now for blood-offering thy son to mine altar, and bind him and slay, 
That the sin of my bidding be done”: and the soul in the slave said, “ Yea,” 
Yea, not nay, was the word: and the sacrifice offered withal 

Was neither of beast nor of bird, but the soul of a man, God’s thrall. 

(nd the word of his servant spoken was fire, and the light of a sword, 

When the bondage of Israel was broken, and Sinai shrank from the Lord. 
With splendor of slaughter and thunder of song as the sound of the sea 
Were the foes of him stricken in sunder and silenced as storms that flee. 
Terror and trust and the pride of the chosen, approved of his choice, 

Saw God in the whirlwind ride, and rejoiced as the winds rejoice. 

Subdued and exalted and kindled and quenched by the sense of his might, 
Faith flamed and exulted and dwindled, and saw not, and clung to the sight. 
The wastes of the wilderness brightened and trembled with rapture and dread 
When the word of him thundered and lightened and spake through the quick 
and the dead. 
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The chant of the prophetess, louder and loftier than tempest and wave, 

Rang triumph more ruthless and prouder than death, and profound as the gray 
And sweet as the moon’s word spoken in smiles that the blown clouds mar 
The psalmist’s witness in token arose as the speech of a star. 

Starlight supreme, and the tender desire of the moon, were as one 

To rebuke with compassion the splendor and strength of the godlike sun. 
God softened and changed: and the word of his chosen, a fire at the first, 
Bade man, as a beast or a bird, now slake at the springs his thirst. 

The souls that were sealed unto death as the bones of the dead lie sealed 
Rose thrilled and redeemed by the breath of the dawn on the flame-lit field. 
The glories of darkness, cloven with music of thunder, shrank 

As the web of the word was unwoven that spake, and the soul’s tide sank. 
And the starshine of midnight that covered Arabia with light as a robe 
Waxed fiery with utterance that hovered and flamed through the whirlwind on Jo). 
And prophet to prophet and vision to vision made answer sublime, 

Till the valley of doom and decision was merged in the tides of time. 


Ill 


Then, soft as the dews of night, 
As the star of the sundawn bright, 
As the heart of the sea’s hymn deep, 
And sweet as the balm of sleep, 
Arose on the world a light 
Too pure for the skies to keep. 


With music sweeter and stranger than heaven had heard 
When the dark east thrilled with light from a saviour’s word 
And a God grew man to endure as a man and abide 

The doom of the will of the Lord of the loud world’s tide, 
Whom thunders utter, and tempest and darkness hide, 

With larger light than flamed from the peak whereon 
Prometheus, bound as the sun to the world’s wheel, shone, 
A presence passed and abode but on earth a span, 

And love’s own light as a river before him ran, 

And the name of God for a while upon earth was man. 


O star that wast not and wast for the world a sun, 

O light that was quenched of priests, and its work undone, 
O Word that wast not as man’s or as God’s, if God 

Be Lord but of hosts whose tread was as death’s that trod 
On souls that felt but his wrath as an unseen rod, 

What word, what praise, what passion of hopeless prayer, 
May now rise up to thee, loud as in years that were, 
From years that gaze on the works of thy servants wrought 
While strength was in them to satiate the lust of thought 
That craved in thy name for blood as the quest it sought? 


From the dark high places of Rome 
Far over the westward foam 
God’s heaven and the sun saw swell 
The fires of the high priest’s hell, 
And shrank as they curled and clomb 
And revelled and ravaged and fell. 


IV 


Yet was not the work of thy word all withered with wasting flame 
By the sons of the priests that had slain thee, whose evil was wrought in thy name. 
From the blood-sodden soil that was blasted with fire of the Church and her cree 





THE ALTAR OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
sprang rarely but surely, by grace of thy spirit, a flower for a weed. 
1y spirit, unfelt of thy priests who blasphemed thee, enthralled and enticed 
deathward a child that was even as the child we behold in Christ. 
(he Moors, they told her, beyond bright Spain and the strait brief sea, 
welt blind in the light that for them was as darkness, and knew not thee. 
it the blood of the martyrs whose mission was witness for God, they said, 
light raise to redemption the souls that were here, in the sun’s sight, dead. 
ind the child rose up in the night, when the stars were as friends that smiled, 
\nd sought her brother, and wakened the younger and tenderer child. 
rom the heaven of a child’s glad sleep to the heaven of the sight of her eyes 
le woke, and brightened, and hearkened, and kindled as stars that rise. 
id forth they fared together to die for the stranger’s sake, 
the souls of the slayers that should slay them, and turn from their sins, and 
wake. 
d the light of the love that lit them awhile on a brief blind quest 
Shines yet on the tear-lit smile that salutes them, belated and blest. 


4 


d the girl, full-grown to the stature of godhead in womanhood, spake 
e word that sweetens and lightens her creed for her great love’s sake. 
om the godlike heart of Theresa the prayer above all prayers heard, 
e ery as of God made woman, a sweet blind wonderful word, 
Sprang sudden as flame, and kindled the darkness of faith with love, 
\nd the hollow of hell from beneath shone, quickened of heaven from above. 
Yea, hell at her word grew heaven, as she prayed that if God thought well 
S there might stand in the gateway, that none might pass into hell. 
Not Hermes, guardian and guide, God, herald, and comforter, shed 
Such lustre of hope from the life of his light on the night of the dead. 
Not Pallas, wiser and mightier in mercy than Rome’s God shone, 
ore ever such raiment of love as the soul of a saint put on. 
blooms as a flower of the darkness a star of the midnight born, 
Of the midnight’s womb and the blackness of darkness, and flames like morn. 
Nor yet may the dawn extinguish or hide it, when churches and creeds 
\re withered and blasted with sunlight as poisonous and blossomless weeds. 
So springs and strives through the soil that the legions of darkness have trod, 
rom the root that is man, from the soul in the body, the flower that is God. 


‘ 


~ 


Vv 
Ages and creeds that drift 
Through change and cloud uplift 
The soul that soars and seeks her sovereign shrine, 
Her faith’s veiled altar, there 
To find, when praise and prayer 
Fall baffled, if the darkness be divine, 
Lights change and shift through star and 
Night, clothed with might of immemorial years, is one. 


Day, born and slain of night, 
Hath hardly life in sight 
As she that bears and slays him and survives, 
And gives us back for one 
Cloud-thwarted fiery sun 
The myriad mysteries of the lustrous lives 
Whose starry soundless music saith 
That light and life wax perfect even through night and death. 


In vain had darkness heard 
Light speak the lustrous word 
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That cast out faith in all save truth and love: 
In vain death’s quickening rod 
Bade man rise up as God, 
Touched as with life unknown in heaven above: 
Fear turned his light of love to fire 
That wasted earth, yet might not slay the soul’s desire. 


Though death seem life, and night 
Bid fear call darkness light, 
Time, faith, and hope keep trust, through sorrow and shame, 
Till Christ, by Paul cast out, 
Return, and all the rout 
Of raging slaves whose prayer defiles his name 
Rush headlong to the deep, and die, 
And leave no sign to say that faith once heard them lie. 
VI 
Since man, with a child’s pride proud, and abashed as a child and afraid, 
Made God in his likeness, and bowed him to worship the Maker he made, 
No faith more dire hath enticed man’s trust than the saint’s whose creed 
Made Caiaphas one with Christ, that worms on the cross might feed. 
Priests gazed upon God in the eyes of a babe new-born, and therein 
Beheld not heaven, and the wise glad secret of love, but sin. 
Accursed of heaven, and baptized with the baptism of hatred and hell, 
They spat on the name they despised and adored as a sign and a spell. 


“Lord Christ, thou art God, and a liar: they were children of wrath, not of grace, 
Unbaptized, unredeemed from the fire they were born for, who smiled in thy face.” 


Of such is the kingdom—he said it—of heaven: and the heavenly word 
Shall live when religion is dead, and when falsehood is dumb shall be heard. 
And the message of James and of John was as Christ’s and as love’s own call: 
But wrath passed sentence thereon when Annas replied in Paul. 

The dark old God who had slain him grew one with the Christ he slew, 

And poison was rank in the grain that with growth of his gospel grew. 

And the blackness of darkness brightened: and red in the heart of the flame 
Shone down, as a blessing that lightened, the curse of a new God’s name. 
Through centuries of burning and trembling belief as a signal it shone, 

Till man, soul-sick of dissembling, bade fear and her frauds begone. 

God Cerberus yelps from his throats triune: but his day, which was night, 
Is quenched, with its stars and the notes of its night-birds, in silence and light. 


The flames of its fires and the psalms of their psalmists are darkened and dumb: 


Strong winter has withered the palms of his angels, and stricken them numb. 
God, father of lies, God, son of perdition, God, spirit of ill, 

Thy will that for ages was done is undone as a dead God’s will. 

Not Mahomet’s sword could slay thee, nor Borgia’s or Calvin’s praise: 


But the scales of the spirit that weigh thee are weighted with truth, and it slays. 


The song of the day of thy fury, when nature and death shall quail, 
Rings now as the thunders of Jewry, the ghost of a dead world’s tale. 
That day and its doom foreseen and foreshadowed on earth, when thou, 
Lord God, wast lord of the keen dark season, are sport for us now. 

Thy claws were clipped and thy fangs plucked out by the hands that slew 
Men, lovers of man, whose pangs bore witness if truth were true. 

Man crucified rose again from the sepulchre builded to be 

No grave for the souls of the men who denied thee, but, Lord, for thee. 


When Bruno’s spirit aspired from the flames that thy servants fed, 
The spirit of faith was fired to consume thee and leave thee dead. 
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en the light of the sunlike eyes whence laughter lightened and flamed 
e France and the world be wise, faith saw thee naked and shamed. 
en wisdom deeper and sweeter than Rabelais veiled and revealed 
ind utterance diviner and meeter for truth whence anguish is healed, 
nee fear and hate and belief in thee, fed by thy grace from above, 
stricken, and utmost grief takes light from the lustre of love, 
en Shakespeare shone into birth, and the world he beheld grew bright, 
kingdom was ended on earth, and the darkness it shed was light. 
him all truth and the glory thereof and the power and the pride, 

e song of the soul and her story, bore witness that fear had lied. 
hope, all wonder, all trust, all doubt that knows not of fear, 

e love of the body, the lust of the spirit to see and to hear, 
womanhood, fairer than love could conceive or desire or adore, 
manhood, radiant above all heights that it held of yore, 
ed by the life of his breath, with the speech of his soul’s will spake, 

d the light lit darkness to death whence never the dead shall wake. 
the light that lived in the sound of the song of his speech wis one 

th the light of the wisdom that found earth’s tune in the song of the 
word with the word of the lord most high of us all on earth, 
ose soul was a lyre and a sword, whose death was a deathless birth. 

m too we praise as we praise our own who as he stand strong; 

m, Adschylus, ancient of days, whose word is the perfect song. 
en Caucasus showed to the sun and the sea what a God could endure, 
en wisdom and light were one, and the hands of the matricide pure, 
ong too subtle for psalmist or prophet of Jewry to know, 

ite and profound as the calmest or stormiest of waters that flow, 

word whose echoes were wonder and music of fears overcome, 
le Sinai bow, and the thunder of godhead on Horeb be dumb. 
childless children of night, strong daughters of doom and dread, 
thoughts and the fears that smite the soul, and its life lies dead, 
od still and were quelled by the sound of his word and the light of his thought, 

\nd the God that in men lay bound was unbound from the bonds he had wrought. 

Dark fear of a lord more dark than the dreams of his worshippers knew 

Fell dead, and the corpse lay stark in the sunlight of truth shown true. 

VII 
.e, and truth his child, though terror set earth and heaven at odds, 
the light of manhood rise on the twilight of the Gods. 
ght is here for souls to see, though the stars of faith be dead: 

\ll the sea that yearned and trembled receives the sun instead. 

\ll the shadows on the spirit when fears and dreams were strong, 

\ll perdition, all redemption, blind rain-stars watched so long, 

ve whose root was fear, thanksgiving that cowered beneath the rod, 

| the light that heals and withers: night weeps upon her God. 

the names wherein the incarnate Lord lived his day and died 
de from suns to stars, from stars into darkness undescried. 


sun; 


~ 


| 
} 


Christ the man lives yet, remembered of man as dreams that leave 

Light on eyes that wake and know not if memory bid them grieve. 

Fire sublime as lightning shines, and exults in thunder yet, 

Where the battle wields the name and the sword of Mahomet. 

lar above all wars and gospels, all ebb and flow of time, 

Lives the soul that speaks in silence, and makes mute earth sublime. 

Still for her, though years and ages be blinded and bedinned, : 

Mazed with lightnings, crazed with thunders, life rides and guides the wind. 
Death may live or death may die, and the truth be light or night: 

Not for gain of heaven may man put away the rule of right. 

















“The City of Beautiful Towers” 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


VER four hundred years ago in 
() San Gimignano, a hill town of 

Tuscan Italy, the powerful fam- 
ilies of two political factions, the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines, erected towers above 
their palaces with the gentle hope of out- 
doing their rivals in number and in 
height. Now and then they fought from 
them with projectiles and great stones 
and molten lead. The towers, after cen- 
turies of gentle decay, are to-day serving 
their best purpose. The eccentricities 
of architecture have placed the town in 
the path of the tourists’ search-light, and 
the villagers whose ancestors bore the 
burden of taxation for these skyward 
vanities are reaping the long - delayed 
benefit of their labors. 

“In the path of the tourists’ search- 
light ” does not necessarily mean within 
three minutes’ walk from the station. 
The traveller is so much of an epicure in 
these days that inaccessibility but renders 
more palatable the feast of the unusual, 
and to him the nine-mile drive through 
the countryside increases the value of 
his discovery. Since Queen Victoria 
was driven over these hills to see what 
a medieval town really should be, many 
have followed in her august wheel-tracks. 
We did not travel with the pomp of roy- 
alty, for Pogni was our single escort 
through this region. He was fat and sun- 
shiny, and should have walked up the steep 
grades to save his horses, but did not. 
We had liked him from the moment 
hé was discovered hissing at us from 
over the railroad fence. The cabbies, 
in certain Italian localities, are not al- 
lowed to shriek at possible “ fares,” but 
are permitted to attract attention by a 
polite “hiss!” And if there is anything 
funnier than twenty of these unfeathered 
geese emitting their war-cry from their 
perches, it deserves to be dramatized. 
Pogni, having two horses, hissed twice as 
loud as those having single cabs, and he 
sat in the shade of the only tree to do it, 
pfoving that he was a lucky man from 


birth, or a strong one. He was a good 
whip-cracker as well, and evidently 4 
kind man, for his horses were impervious 
to the sound, and chose their own gait 
during the upward climb. 

In this manner we drove throug) 
the lovely sloping farm-lands, the heart 
of the Chianti country and the home 
of comfort and contentment. It seem- 
ed that all the men and women 
the farmhouses were in the open, gar- 
nering the wheat with sickle and twine, 
and young arms and old. It may hav 
been warm work, but the fields, with their 
many rows of mulberry-trees festooned 
with grape-vines, do not suggest the heat 
of our broad undotted acres. It was the 
resting-hour for most of them; the huge 
dun oxen were unyoked and gleaning 
where they could, and the simple lunch- 
eon of bread and cheese, washed down 
with the red wine of the straw-covered 
flasks, was as gratefully munched by 
the circle of peasants in the pleasant 
shade of the trees. 

It was a menu as unalterable as the 
everlasting hills, for whatever difficulty the 
Italian housewife may have in. procuring 
the fare, she is not harassed with the 
necessitous struggle for variety. The 
harvesters were lending themselves wholly 
to the leisure of the moment, and it is 
from this happy abandonment that the 
lazy sightseer in Italy judges the country- 
men to be as indolent as himself. We 
who thumb our time-tables for the late 
trains, and from our car-window watch 
the peasantry stretched out for the noon 
siesta, were sleeping in the gray hours 
of the early morning while these con/a- 
dint were out in the fields, or walking to 
market at the head of the slow-going 
ox-team, or setting the house to rights for 
the long day’s work at the wearisome 
hand-loom. If there are complaints, it 
is not from the burden of work, but 
rather ftom the lack of it; though they 
are a cheerful people, in sunshine or in 
storm, and as we returned their bright 
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greetings we chided ourselves for that 
American characteristic which associates 
a smiling face with an idle body. 

Pogni was an excellent example of 
sweet temper; for we had made a good 
bargain with him, and though he declared 
himself ruined and his horses reduced 
to starvation, he accepted his defeat with 
the grace of a vanquished monarch, and, 
with a courtesy that should be royal, be- 
came our host for the hour. He listened 
with strained attention to our mental 
wanderings, keen for the pause for 
breath, when he would leap in with a 
staccato jab of the index-finger towards 
some ruined monastery, give us its his- 
tory, and end with a negative waggling 
of the same digit and a melancholy “no 
more.” Habitations were his passion, and 
the strong moment of the drive was the 
first glimpse of the village towers. Pogni 
dramatized it by an outward flinging of 
the arms, a sudden checking of the horses, 





THE ARCHED ENTRANCE TO THE PIAZZA 





and a triumphant “ Ecco!” What we sa 

on the highest hill in the distance was , 
walled citadel, mainly composed of fa: 

tories with a variety of chimneys, and al 
hands on a strike. No smoke was black 
ening the sky, and there was an appea: 
ance of desertion that every busy Italia; 
hill town possesses when one is mo) 

than a mile beyond the walls. Pogni’s 
satisfaction was so tremendous that one 
would have thought he had built th 
towers himself. At every turn of thi 
road which brought us a different view. 
he would glance over his shoulder with 
uplifted eyebrows, holding the pose until! 
we flung him an epithet of delight and 
appreciation. For a couple with a 
limited vocabulary, this was an exhaust 
ing business, and we were relieved to pass 
within the walls, when he assumed a 
severe air, and cracked his whip with 
much hauteur. 

Our hotel was in the piazza over a tun 
nelled stable and a closed 
shop displaying the Eng 
lish sign, “ Etrurians An 
tiquity.” The landlord 
gave us a choice of two 
large rooms, and for a long 
time we agenized over th 
decision. Both had their 
attractions. The first pos 
sessed a fireplace, a real 
one, such as we had never 
seen when the weather was 
cold, but the second had 
two bunches of waxflowers 
on the dresser, quite r 
markable in coloring and 
construction, and that our 
evenings might be devoted 
to the study of this un- 
usual flora, we chose the 
bouquets. It was not the 
decision that our guardian 
angels would have made, 
and they behaved very bad- 
ly about it, later on, by 
losing us every time we 
wardered over our own 
door-sill, and bringing us 
up, ‘after weary marches 
through futile corridors, to 
the room of the fireplace. 
There we would have to 
wait until some one of the 
household would discover 
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THE P1azzA CAVOUR—THE 


us and lead us back to the waxflowers 
of our choice. 

The household consisted of the landlord 
and his wife, together with the signorina 
and a “ boots ”—who must have stayed in 
the well, for oceasionally we heard his 
hollow from a great 
The housemaid was a pretty 
girl, and though her position in life did 
not entitle her to the courtesy of “si- 


gnorina,” she swished about with such a 


voice coming up 
depth below. 


rush of starched petticoats, and was so 
amiably inattentive, that her 
more than her due. In the big dining- 
hall shared with a German 
artist and his wife, and a French lady 
who was studying the the 
churches, she played with a pet fox while 
waiting to change the plates, and called 
down into the square to her companions— 
girls with less rustle to their skirts, per- 
haps, but more freedom. As for the 
landlord, he divided his time between the 
kitchen at the back of the hotel and the 
dining-room windows, balancing himself 
gracefully on the sill every time he heard 
the sound of wheels. At times he would 
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hurl a platter of spaghetti towards the 
table on the way to the window, but he 
never stopped to serve us save when a 
fresh bottle of wine was to be opened. 
It was his own wine, of his own bottling, 
and quite as dear to him as his signora 
in the kitchen. Afterwards, when we had 
learned to swing out over the window- 


sills; and felt the delicious uncertainty 
of approaching wheels, we found our land- 
lord entirely simpatico, and looked for 
guests as eagerly as he did. 


Apart from the joy of speculation, 
there was the beauty of the piazza itself. 
It is not every one whose summer-hotel 
windows look into a flat-iron square that 
has not changed one whit in four hun- 
dred years. There was a well near the 
point of the iron, with deep grooves worn 
in the stone sides from the ropes of cen- 
turies—that was the village club, and the 
sole ornament of the gravelled open space. 
Tall buildings, purely. medieval, defined 
the flat-iron; they had once been palaces, 
though the occupants probably stabled 
their horses on the ground floor in those 
days, as they do now. At our left, from 
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a baleony as gay as sedate geraniums will 
permit, rose the Cortese tower, and 
across the square by the archway was the 
rugged monument of hate of the Cinatti 

names that convey nothing to the 
dilettante in historical research, save a 
complacent satisfaction in the knowing 
of them. However, at right angles with 
the hotel, flanking the drug and tobacco 
shop, were the two low towers of the 
Ardinghelli, the Guelphs who began it all, 
and, farther on, beyond the church, were 
the two tall towers of the Ghibelline Sal- 
vucci, who outdid their neighbors by 
many feet, and lashed their opponents 
into a stone-mason’s boom. It was not 
until we had drunk our chocolate and 
devoured seven biscuits at the café on the 
corner that. we learned our own hotel to 
be part of the ancient Palazzo del Po- 
desta (the home of the Mayor, we would 
say), whose campanile, with the clock on 
one side, became the measure for all ex- 
travagant excrescences. From that hour 
we viewed the results of this ancient 
rivalry in a different light, and with 
some degree of anxiety whenever we came 
upon a new one of unusual height. At 
various angles of the hilly town our 
tower was undoubtedly squat; in other 
spots it soared beautifully, and in one 
charming locality by the penitentiary 
it was higher even than the Torre del 
Comune, which is on a hill and has 
every advantage, as well“as being an offi- 
cial tower and privileged to grow as tall 
as it ple ased. 

The Palazzo Publico has more than the 
tower of the Comune to recommend it. 
After that graceful extravagance there 
was a little of the ‘public funds left for 
frescoing, and though Mr. Sodoma and 
Mr. Pinturiechio and Mr. Gozzoli did 
not command as high prices then as they 
would now, having been “ diseovered,” 
their services were much valued. In the 
thirteenth century the poet Dante was 
despatched from Florence to honor the 
city by a personal request that representa- 
tives should be sent to an assembly of the 
Guelphs. He was received in the Sala 
del Consiglio, on the second floor, and a 
toothless old custodian who shows the 
room is not quite sure whether his com- 
ing was a greater event than the celebra- 
tion of the six-hundredth anniversary of 


his coming in 1899, when “ flags were 
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everywhere, also notables, and fine bands. 
Dante’s visit was in 1299. Since th 
the towers arose, and the city, ruin 
by the continual warring of the tw 

factions, fell an easy prey to Florence, 
which, in her absorption of all sma 

fry, showed the fine commercial instin 

of a modern syndicate. Since then th 
towers have fallen—there are but thirte: 

of the original fifty remaining—hurk 

down piece after piece upon their masters’ 
enemies, perhaps, or converted into som« 

thing practical, like a bow-window or ; 
summer kitchen. 

The scattering of fifty towers along th: 
sky-line might have failed artistically, but 
we grew very fond of this bakers’ dozen, 
noting many beauties in the rough un 
finished piles of masonry, and abandon 
ing our first-formed impression of fac 
tory architecture. The German artist 
and his wife painted them diligently, and 
various English ladies niade hard-pencil 
sketches in neat books while stopping 
over from train to train. But it was not 
the novelty of the towers that caught and 
held us; it was a quality less tangible, a 
charm not to be put into words. The 
whirl of the distaff in the streets had 
something to do with it; the view of the 
country from the walls, of the town from 
the fortress, helped us to linger; the bells 
that burst into spells of musical cough 
ing, the geniality of the people, the mys 
tery of the dark narrow ways at night, 
the simplicity of them when the sun 
shone, the delight of a couple nearing 
thirty in growing five centuries younger 
in an hour, all were added reasons that 
are foolish in the telling; while the joy 
derived from the hotel windows and _ th« 
children were subjects for hysteria. 

And the children! 

As Guelph or Ghibelline in the old 
days, the youngsters may have entered 
into the animosity that actuated the 
building of towers, but it is difficult to 
picture an Italian lad of the fifteenth 
century shrieking delightedly to his 
neighbor that “fried rats and _ pickled 
cats are good enough for Democrats,” 
though “ice-cream and sugar-plums are 
just the cheese for Republicums.” No, 
the little chaps of that era were probabl) 
engaged in the more serious business of 
melting lead for father; but their pos- 
terity, not one of whom would know a 
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Guelph from a 
hot cross - bun, 
are of the 
cheerful race 
that makes a 
political cam- 
paign in Mul- 
berry Street as 
enjoyable as a 
Fourth of July 
pienic. The 
rst child we 
met wished to 
guide, 
with no other 
qualifications 
than old 
army cap and a 


be our 


an 
fine manner 
when  dispers- 
ing 
He had a 


friend, how- 


beggars. 


ever, whe spoke 
English if 
urged, and who, 
upon being 
urged, flapped 
his arms and 
murmureé d 
‘ Beautiful 
view,” with the 
uncertain air 
of a young ban- 
trying 
After 
all sat 
down upon the 
grass outside 
the Porta San 
Giovanni 


tam 
to crow. 
that, we 


THe TORRE Del 


and 
hunted four- 
leaved clovers, 
her seX 
menica 
luck, and 
smiling 


Domenica and others of 
joining us. Indeed, was Do- 
found the first symbol of 

presented it to us with a 
“ buona She was 
genuinely surprised at the reward of two 
cents, but the news of our liberality must 
have passed quickly through her cohorts, 
for 


who 


fortuna.” 


clovering became a tremendous in- 
dustry, and we were met hourly at the 
hotel by politely avaricious little girls 
with neatly spliced offerings of the three- 
leaved variety. Domenica finally 
them away. She wore an apron, 


drove 
often a 


clean one, and was something of a gen- 


BEAU 


TIFUL TOWERS.” 


COMUNE FROM WITHOUT THE WALLS 


eral in her district, though her command 
was hampered by the care of a 
thing a little the for wear. 
But she was no greater power among her 
own than was our friend the 
Via delle Romite. 

It was a memorable morning down by 
the public washing fountains when we 
met Sam. We were sitting on the clothes- 
lines, one might say, for the women were 
spreading their linen on the all 
about us, our own garments decorating 
either side the roadway with gratifying 
results. The artist shirt, and 
became quite peevish about it. He 


baby—a 


poor worse 


Sam in 


grass 


missed 





































































































































































blamed his state of mind to the swarm of 
flies; and the seribe, with a glowing con- 
viction that literature does not pay, broke 
off an olive-branch, in a most unpeaceful 
frame of mind, and proceeded to beat the 
flies from the artistic atmosphere. At 
this crucial moment Sam appeared (his 
name turned out to be Giuseppe, but Sam 
appealed to our patriotic fancy); we had 
seen him earlier in the day shamefacedly 
posing, in a red chiffon scarf loaned by 
the German wife to the German husband 
for a bit of color, but the boy had thrown 
off the filmy yoke of such decadent femi- 
ninities, and drew near to enjoy the 
healthy, hostile clash of literature and 
art. In half a minute he was the pos- 
sessor of the olive-branch, a true little 
dove, and was soberly switching the flies 
from the ankles of the illustrator at four 
cents an hour. The following morning 
he was there with his fly-brush and a 
dozen of his companions as well, all of 
whom sat upon the grass in a half-circle 
and watched the switching of the ankles 
with solemn faces. It was to them the 
latest whim of a millionaire, and another 
evidence of the utter madness of these 
Americans. Sam, in his new capacity, 
bore himself with a becoming dignity. 
His attitude was kindly but firm towards 
his followers, and he varied his accom- 
plishments in the olive-branch line by 
waving back his comrades who ventured 
to cross the visual angle of art. Often he 
brought us stemless carnations, which he 
shyly presented to his patron with a whis- 
pered “per voi e vostra signora,’ and 
though openly mocked by sniggering boys 
who dubbed him “ porter,” he daily bore 
the camp-stool through the streets to the 
very steps of our hostelry. 

It was during these sketching hours 
that Literature again held second place. 
3y nothing but a pocketful of biscuit 
could she command attention, and then 
it was such a silent, pleading attention, 
such a hungry, pitiful attention, that the 
biscuit disappeared ere she felt the joy of 
her short-lived prominence. There were 
wild moments when she fed only the 
black dog and“the white one those wonder- 
ful English delicacies, and the human 
satellites watched unprotestingly, sweetly 
looking to it that black and white shared 
equally. There were other happy hours 
when the biscuit went to those who did 
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some serviee, and then there was a gre: 
brushing off of the signora’s skirt, a tying 
of her shoe-strings, and a carrying of hx 
sunshade. But through all this San 
waved the olive-branch. 

The children were never-tiring, bu 
oceasionally they went home, and afte: 
that there were the hotel windows that 
gave upon the square. During the first 
idle hour at the window we wondered 
how long we could endure the dreariness 
of the scene; from that time on, we feared 
to leave for anything less engaging thai 
the children. We grew to watch for the 
proud lady who had a noble palazzo across 
the square, and whose daughters went out 
attended by a hunchback servant; then 
there were our friends the knitting 
women, who came from their rooms all 
around the flat-iron, and called greetings 
to those who were clanking the buckets 
up and down the well; and of course the 
patrons of the well themselves were of 
absorbing interest. Some of them ear- 
ried copper vessels, and some of them 
Chianti-bottles; for the flasks are not 
limited to the good red wine, and at every 
moment of the day a man, woman, or 
child was crossing the square with one or 
more of them in hand. The habitués of 
the place were great gossips, particularly 
the men, and got into fierce arguments 
with the hostlers, who rolled out their 
little rickety victorias from their tun- 
nelled stables and polished as they shriek- 
ed. The horses, too, received a rubbing 
up or down, and frisked about in the open 
space with a pretence of youth that we 
knew to be but the effervescence of the 
Italian character. 

The Via San Matteo, which ran along 
the back of the iron, was the busiest road- 
way of the town. The ox-teams turned 
into the square from its narrow confines, 
and the panniered donkeys with their 
rope nose-bags to their bridles, ad la 
Tantalus, toiled wearily up its steep hill 
past the church, and sidled gingerly down 
its steep hill through the archway. A 
stumpy company of quick-footed infantry 
clumped along at sunset, and at dusk a 
herd of goats added to the mélée. At five, 
the bakers came through, seesawing long 
boards on their heads, on which the fresh 
loaves safely slid about, and at six the 
post-chaise made ready to depart for the 
railroad, with two warning toots of a 
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orn that brought the girls from all diree- 
tions with letters for the travelling post- 
ox. By the time the evening meal had 
heen served, lights shone out from the 
orner café, and a glittering officer sipped 
his vermuth at the little table outside. 
Inside, a long seat ran 
iround the wall, on which 
was painted so luxurious 
1 back that for the mo- 
ment the stranger was 
1M rplexed to find so little 
comfort in such rich up- 
holstery. The men of the 
village who sat about the 
room saluted us as we 
ente red, and doffed their 
hats to the assemblage as 
they themselves left. <A 
very pretty custom, but 
of no attraction for us 
when we knew that the 
black kitten was already 
flying about the well as 
though the square of 
seven centuries was de- 
signed as a_ playground 
for her on the day of her 
birth, It was at the 
kitten-hour that a tiny 
boy came out with 
mother and father and 
romped while the older 
folks sat together on the 
well steps, and though he 
nightly planned games of Tu 
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stupendous length, long 
before the black kitten 
found the sand-man he was asleep in 
mother’s arms; nor did he open up his 
heavy eyes when father took him home. 
Very little of the unusual oceurred in 
this hill town, though there was a closed 
theatre in another part of the Palazzo del 
Podesta that suggested possibilities of an 
enlivening nature. We had not felt the 
dulness until the signorina rustled in one 
evening, and told us of two hucksters who 
were to sell their wares at auction that 
night in the square. Immediately we en- 
joyed the elation attendant upon the first 
night at the opera, hurried into our seats 
at the window as though we might lose 
them, and watched apprehensively for an 
usher to demand our coupons. The wagon 
stood against the well, piled high with 
goods; and a long table, on which a bright 
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lamp burned, was in the front. All was 
ready for business, but the loiterers were 
few, and our ardor was a little dampened 
in finding the audience so poor. The per- 
formers were not daunted, however; two 
cornets were suddenly produced, like rab- 
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bits from a silk hat, and the pair started 
for a trip around the town. The tune 
they played was a little thing of their 
own, but the Pied Piper of Hamelin did 
not meet with a more generous response. 
In a quarter of an hour the gathering was 
most gratifying, and, to judge by our 
limited acquaintance, highly representa- 
tive. The small guide and his English- 
speaking friend sat on the shafts of the 
wagon; Domenica, in a clean apron, 
hovered about preserving order, while 
Sam, in a red cap, stood from start to 
finish with his nose against the lamp. 
The remainder of the evening was one 
to be taken through half-shut eyelids, 
with only an occasional uplifting when 
Domenica’s father bought a blue and 
purple bedspread, and Sam’s mother 
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entered into a war of words with the si- 
gnorina over a table-cover, from the centre 
of which Italy’s martyred king glowered 
most reprovingly. The crowd rocked with 
laughter at the jests of the auctioneer, the 
girls hugged up to their_sweethearts, even 
husbands laid protecting hands upon the 
shoulders of their wives and _ bought 
largely, while the children, mindful of the 
necessity of well-curbed emotion, made 
flying trips to the far corners of the 
square to emit whoops of pent-up energy. 
The donkey-carts drew up to enjoy the 
fray, and a herd of belated goats came 
in from the point of the iron, and stood 


ON THE EASTERN WALL 


like foolish earven images, while the little 
herdsman lingered on the outskirts. The 
light was acetylene, but the scene that it 
illumined was of the days of the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines, when spite-towers 
were the fashion, and the spite-fence was 
as foreign as the land from which it 
rises. By eleven, the square was left to 
the black shadows and the white moon, 
and silent save for the notes of the 
flutist who played in the palace of the 
Ardinghelli. Zucia he gave us that 
night, Rigoletto, and the song of II 
Trovatore to Leonora, rightly enough 
from the “ donjon-tower.” 
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A Little Candle 


BY MARY 


OVE has had its romance from the 

y beginning. Battle also; and of but 
little renown. But Knowl- 

lve has albeit some of its 


wrought 
the 


less 


had 


have 


hers; 
been out in 


hidden 


pte rs 


lainest prose, and by and 
e lowly. 
Hebron school-house was a small and 
ry copy of Hebron church. Both were 
e barest of frame buildings, brown from 
me and weather, unpainted, and with- 
ut bell or steeple, or glass in their win- 
dows, Except for an 
pen space before the 
ting- house door, 
and a path leading to 
from the lonely red 
road, the forest girdled 
them into its solitude; 
ind. low mountains 
shut in all, their thick 
verdure tinged with a 
indigo 


haze blue as 


against the soft azure 

of the summer sky. 
The old meeting- 

house looked well able 


to hold its for 


inother half - century; 


own 


but its companion, of 
later date, 
already signs 


a much 
showed 

Its wooden 
flatly flung 
back against the stain- 


of decay. 


shutters, 


ed weather - boarding, 
sagged low from their 
hinges. The uneouth 
loor sagged: too, and 
had worn a wide curve 
f a lighter color in 
the dark floor. Inside 
the teacher’s 
dingy pine table and 
split-bottomed chair, 
and the heavy home- 
made benches for the 


vere 


upils, the boys sitting 
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HE SPREAD OUT 


APPLEWHITE 


HIS STUBBY FINGERS 


BACON 


on one side of the aisle that they formed 
and the girls on the other; but of other 
furnishing there was none, nor sign of 
stove or fireplace. School held for only 
a few weeks of summer, when crops were 
laid by, and when long mountain roads 
were not too long for little feet. 

“*Tlow many fingers have you on your 
right hand? How many on left ? 
Ilow many on both??” The teacher read 
the questions with labored precision from 
Smith’s Arithmetic. He round- 

shouldered young man 
with slate-colored hair 
and a sallow skin. The 
day was hot, and his 


your 


Was a 


slate-colored coat hung 
on a peg behind his 
chair. 

“ TIlow many did you 
say?” he repeated in 
his authoritative mon- 
otone, 

The little boy in the 
pink calico body and 
the patched 
which 
to his 


trousers 
reached down 
dusty ankles 
answered cheerfully, 
‘*Four, and 
thumb; four, and one 
thumb—ten in all,” 
and then spread out 
his stubby fingers and 
looked at them atten- 
tively to make sure 
he could have made no 
mistake. 

Word for word as 
they were printed in 
the book the questions 
sounded out into the 
sleepy air of the 
The little 
the clear 
and the 
hair, who 
sitting quite at 


one 


schoc room. 
girl with 

hazel eyes 
dark-brown 
was 
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the end of the long recitation - bench, 
kicked her white crossed feet back and 
forth in a mild contempt unknown to any 
save herself. 

The teacher came to her at last with 
his questions, and she leaned forward 
expectantly. 

“* There were five robins sitting on a— 
telegraph-wire, and a—sportsman passed 
by and shot two: how many remained? ” 

“ Not any,” the little girl said. 

A dozen sunburnt little hands waved in 
the air. It was a delicious excitement to 
hear Melissa Dean miss. The teacher 
read over the question to himself to 
be certain that she had. “ Next!” he 
said, sharply. 

The light in Melissa’s eyes shot straight 
into his slate-colored orbs. “ The rest of 
’em would ’a’ flew,” she said, soberly. 

“Tow many would ’a’ flew?” he asked, 
in some heat. 

“Three.” She began to swing her feet 
again. 

As she returned to her seat when the 
recitation was over, she caught up a 
large geography from under a pile of 
books lying on the end of a bench, and 
retreating with it to the farthest and 
darkest corner of the unceiled room, sat 
there in a trance of bliss the rest of the 
morning while the voices of pupils and 
teacher buzzed monotonously on. At re- 
cess she held her own with the fleetest in 
prisoner’s base and Anthony-over, but be- 
fore the two hours were ended she stole 
back to the schoolhouse. Some of the 
older pupils were there before her, study- 
ing map questions around the teach- 
er’s table. 

“Fetch my geography here, right this 
minute, Melissy Dean,” a tall boy com- 
manded as her little bare feet reached 
lightly up to the high door-sill; “I know 
you’re the very miss that’s had it.” 

She produced the book leisurely from 
behind a board tacked across the studding 
of the wall and carried it with comical 
dignity to the table. “I could study geog- 
erphy myself if I just wa’n’t so little,” 
she said, in rebuttal of his imperiousness ; 
“an’ anyhow I can answer all the ques- 
tions the rest of you’ve been over.” 

“Try her! Try her!” the tall boy 
shouted derisively. 

They flung their questions without mer- 
cy, but the little maid held her ground. 
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“Try her on the equater ’n’ the ’mag 
nary lines,” one of the girls sug 
ed maliciously. 

Melissa’s white skin flushed. “ Th« 
ain’t any meanin’ to them things,” s! 
said, “an’ I never learnt ’em. I do: 
believe anybody ever did.” 

“T don’t either, Melissy,” a muc 
befreckled boy agreed fervently; prou 
moreover, to be her champion. 

He managed to keep near her side when 
school was out and the noisy crowd 
streamed along the homeward way, th 
number diminishing at every cross-roads 
in the fading light. Sometimes he found 
a few late blackberries and poured them 
into her slim hands held up to re- 
ceive them. 

“ How’d you ever make out to learn all 
that hard stuff in the geogerphy, M: 
lissy?” he asked in honest admiration 
when at last only he and she were to- 
gether, three miles of winding road be- 
hind them, and Mount Yonah with its 
deepening shadows before their faces. 

“Was it hard?” she said, innocently. 
“T didn’t know it.” 

Presently she looked up from her 
unaccustomed introspection. “I just 
love to learn things, Timothy,”—con 
fiding the secret for the first time. “ I’m 
gonter learn everything there is before 
I die.” 

“You won’t learn it up here in White 
County,” Timothy responded with con- 
viction. His honest blue eyes were study- 
ing her face curiously. 

“Tm gonter learn it,” the child r 
peated, looking toward an opening be- 
tween the hills where the gold of sunset 
still lingered. 

“T would do the best I knew how for 
you, Melissa.” 

“Tf know you would, Timothy.” 

They were in the solitude that shut in 
Hebron church and the decaying school- 
house,—more decayed than in the days 
when they went there together. Melissa 
had a fancy for making the old meeting- 
house tidy for the monthly preaching day, 
and Timothy came often with her to help. 
The house, the white level space before 
the door, even the path leading out to the 
lonely road, had all been swept clean of 
so much as a leaf, and the two were rest- 
ing now on one of the flat sunken grave- 
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“I WOULD DO THE BesT I KNEW HOW 


stones, numberless oaks and chestnuts 
tasselling above and around them in 
fringes of pale yellow or reddish gold 
moving lightly in the soft air. For days, 
with the awakening life of the world, 
something had been stirring in Timothy 
to press boldly forward and secure a def- 
inite claim to what he had always in- 
tended should be his. As they sat there 





in the aftern 
stillness, t 

he ightened ( 
or in Me 
sa’s face, 
tendrils of d; 
hair curli 
with damp 
around the fi 
head he had 
ways thought 
beautiful, 
oft-loved lig 
in her ha 
eyes, had pr 
cipitated des 
into speech ; but 
her answer had 
not been what h 
had hoped tor. 

“There’s not 
anybody els 

“No, oh no, 
Timothy; you 
know that.” 

In truth, with 
little to retard 
and enrich ma- 
turity, most of 
the young people 
of her acquaint 
ance had already 
mated; som 
who _ were 
tracted by her 
looks and by a 
certain tang il 


at. 


her character, 
had touched, 
when they cam 
nearer, the ind 
finab'e __ barrier 
which even as a 
child had shut 
her in to herself. 
FOR YOU, MELISSA” Timothy had 

touched it too, 

and ignored 
biding his time. He could not believ 
that when once he held her face to fac 
she would send him away empty. 

A new humility came upon him. “! 
always knew I was not good enough fo: 
you, Melissa—” 

“Oh, too good, Timothy.” 

“ But I hoped all the time you loved m: 
a little.” 
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“1 do love you, Timothy,” she said, 
simply. She laid her little thin brown 
hand on his arm as if in unconscious ap- 
peal for help to make him understand. 
“It isn’t that, Timothy. It’s what I told 
you a long time ago; what I have tried to 
tell you sometimes lately.” 

Hlis face clouded. “If you love 
me, how can you love the other thing 
more ?” 

She moved her hand from his arm, and 
feeling his mistake, he took it again and 
held it gently, his wits going afield for 
some argument to help his cause, and 
finding one in the simple piety common 
to them both. “I thought it was in the 
Bible that when two people felt as 
we do they must forsake everything for 
each other. Haven’t you seen that in 
the Bible?” 

She shook her head. “ It’s there, but I 
can’t think it means me.” 

“Tt wasn’t intended for you to go 
away off down there to Athens amongst 
people you don’t know to get learnin’,” 
he persisted. “If it had been best for you 
to have some great education different 
from the rest of us, you wouldn’t have 
been born up here in this mountain coun- 
try. It was just intended for me to take 
care of you, and for us to make a little 
home and be happy.” 

Through an opening between the trees 
a small clearing showed amidst the ver- 
dure of a hillside beyond the white road. 
There was a low brown house with the 
pink and white of blossoming apple- 
trees behind it. A man was plough- 
ing in the field and a woman was cross- 
ing the little yard, a child clinging to 
her skirt. 

Melissa rose from her place. “It is 
time we were going, Timothy,” she said. 
There was something in her voice that 
he had never heard there before and that 
went to his heart. 

When she got to the rude farmhouse in 
which she lived, she went into the tiny 
room cut off from one end of the porch, 
laid an old geography open on the win- 
dow-sill whose rough wooden shutter was 
open to the spring air, and in the fading 
light turned the pages slowly. Poem or 
romance she had never seen, nor knew she 
aught of the world outside the enclosing 
hills around her humble home save what 
she had learned from this one _ book. 








Nevertheless, because she had so mu 
even as this, the dream-world of 
childhood had never faded, nor her f, 
faltered as she had steadfastly journey 
thitherward. 


“ 


Sut it would never have been built 
except for you, Timothy. Nobody . 
would have taken the trouble.” 

Timothy’s reply was slow in coming. 
and his wife answered for him: “| 
reckon he got enough pleasure out of 
to pay him for the trouble, Melissa. | 
never saw him take mo’ pleasure in any- 
thing.” Her eyes rested upon her hus 
band with a pride which had not yet 
grown accustomed to the bliss of posses 
sion, and a responsive smile came 
Melissa Dean’s sweet face. 

There was room enough for all thre 
friends on the wide flat stone at the outer 
edge of the little graveyard, with the 
shadow of the oaks upon it. Except for 
the voices of the children at play deeper 
still in the woods, the silence and the 
greenness of the forest midsummer lay 
all about them, sunshine and faint breezes 
giving light and motion to the multi- 
tudinous leaves. 

Close at hand was the old meeting 
house, older and darker still, but firm 
on its low foundation of rough moss 


‘grown stones, and seeming as much 


a part of the landscape as the brown 
earth on which it stood, or the ancient 
oaks whose branches lapped above its 
roof. And a few hundred yards away, 
distinct, insistent even, the white walls 
and green blinds and modern, if simpli 
architecture of the new schoolhouse. 

The new schoolhouse and Melissa 
Dean’s new kind of teaching had been 
the sensation of the thinly settled neigh 
borhood for weeks; its first great sensa 
tion, indeed, since Wiley Redd had “ hid 
out ” for a year to keep from going to th 
war. Timothy had been as eager as an) 
body to see what was going on within 
those walls, which, as head workman, |. 
had helped to rear in the early spring, 
and to find out the precise use of tli 
simple equipment over whose every detail 
he had labored with such honest pride; 
but he would not satisfy his intere 
until Addie Lee could come also, an 
bring the baby with her. 

The little fellow lay asleep on a quilt 
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A LITTLE CANDLE. 


their feet, sleeping 
ter so this August day 
n in. his’ mother’s 
is. An insect buzzed 
near the tiny round- 
cheek, and Timothy 
ned forward to brush 
way. Speech came 


thely under the stimu- 


of such proximity. 

if I haven’t had my 
before, I'll be more’n 

t to get it with interest 
en he gets big enough 
vo to school,” he cried. 
The young 
rht her breath, and 
ending down, held one 


mother 


the baby’s hands 
gainst her face. 

“He will be big enough 

and by,. Addie Lee,” 
limothy said, in gentlest 
palliation; “ and when he 
s. 1 know we ought to be 
glad an’ .thankful he’ll 
have what we've been 
seein’ them other lit- 
tle children a-havin’ this 
morning.” 

Pride of motherhood 
eaped lightly past its 
own misgiving. “ Bless 
his heart, I know he’ll 
learn as fast as any of 
em,” she said. 

It’s right for every 
generation to have a bet- 
ter chance than the one 
that went before it.” 
The thought had _ been 
growing on Timothy all 
the spring, and he ut- 
tered it now with the 
satisfaction one feels in 
newly discovered truth. 
“There’s the old meet- 
ng-house, now _” 

Melissa Dean _inter- 
rupted eagerly, seeing his 
meaning. “You know, 
Timothy, I’ve thought of 
t so many times! Just what we see 
before us—it is a picture of the past with 
all its pathos, and of the new with all its 
hope!” She never tried to put what she 
felt any differently because she had be- 


“I SHOULD 


STIFLE IF IT WERE NOT FOR 


come lettered beyond him. Comprehen- 
sion is not essentially a thing of the 
trained intellect. 

The three were silent. Melissa’s eyes 
travelled along the few irregular and nar- 
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row paths among the low graves around 
them. Here and there a yellow wild- 
flower grew, undisturbed by human step. 
On some of the gray headstones, rough 
and unshaped, the passion-vine hung 
its green and purple blossoms 
with their symbols of deathless 
and suffering. Then looked 
more at the humble and 

an beside her, with sincere 


leaves 

love 
she 
man 

their 


once 
wom- 
and 
sweet faces. 

“ But there was more in the past than 
pathos.” She held out her slim hand 
towards the old church. “ Through how 
many years, these long years which ne 
one but ourselves will ever know about, 
it has borne its witness.” 

“ You mean the meeting-house—” 

The old light flashed in her clear eyes. 
“Yes. Tlink what it has meant to us; 
to us who have had so little beside it; to 
these men and women lying here around 
us, with less even than we have had.” 

The voices of the children at their play 
came again in sweet merriment. The 
young mother leaned over her little one 
and kissed him softly. 

“Every generation ought to have a 
better chance than the one that went be- 
fore it,” her husband repeated, gently. 

“You know, Melissy,” he said after a 
while, “ when you went away and stayed 
all them four years, I never really be- 
lieved you would ever come back here 
and live. Addie Lee an’ me both said 
so often.” 

“ And don’t it all seem little an’ lone- 
some an’ shut in to you nov, Melissa, 
since you’ve been away where there are 
people an’ towns, an’ great open places 
for them to live?” Addie Lee was look- 
ing-at her curiously. 
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“It is rather shut in right h 
Melissa admitted, lightly; “but if 
go out to the road you can see a li 
more; and if you climb the hill you . 
see still farther. Everything, at last, 
joined on to something else. This | 
Hebron neighborhood is part of all 
rest of the world.” 

But Addie Lee looked a little blank. 

“You felt something like that jus 
minute her husband sugges 
“When you heard the children a-laug! 
an’ callin’, didn’t it sorter seem to 
like the baby was a part of them ?” 

“ And the school-children are min 
the time,” Melissa said with a little lau 
And then suddenly she turned wit! 
burst of her old frankness, her old di 
to be understood by the man who o1 
had loved her. “ But, Timothy! I musi 
speak the truth,—I do love the children, 
and I do want to help them, and, oh! the: 
help me just as much—but even they, and 
the new schoolhouse, and all of your and 
Addie Lee’s kindness could never, never 
satisfy me if I did not have something 
It is my books—all the books you 
have seen in my little log house, and th: 
rest that will be added to them by anid 
by. The world up here would be little, 
so little that I should stifle and di 
it, in spite of even the school and you, 
if it were not for them.” The eagerness 
to be understood quivered like a light in 
her deep eyes. 

The face of the young wife softene| 
with comprehension and a simple tende: 
“1 know much better a: 
larger everything has seemed to me sinc 
I’ve had Timothy and the baby,” she said. 

The child stirred from his sleep, and 
Timothy laid him in his mother’s arms. 
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The Rockies 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


BOUT the tapster Sun they lounge and doze 
Blowsy and huge, in jovial indolence! 
Grudging their gold unearned, they drink and jest, 
While at their feet the sad young plainland goes— 
They ask not how she fares, and care not whence— 
Holding her suckling harvests to her breast. 











rather than richer in the article of 

novelty the point of view is the thing 
that apparently promises most to the 
lover of novelty. Any mind dealing 
with a theme or problem new to it, sheds 
the light of its own interest upon it, 
brings to its interpretation the lessons of 
individual experience, and blends with it 
some color of character peculiar to the 
student. The student shares himself 
with the subject which he appropriates, 
and no witness of the result can wholly 
separate the two. If the subject was 
attractive before it was studied, it has 
become more attractive in the process, 
and the result.is enriched with the im- 
portance which any man’s history must 
have for all other men. If the student is 
a man of uncommon history, if his opin- 
ions are imaginably the outcome of his 
environment as well as his inner con- 
sciousness; if he is a man of culture 
standing in an almost unexampled rela- 
tion of fealty to a political condition 
hitherto untouched by culture, then he 
presents himself and his thesis with such 
an extraordinary claim upon the curi- 
osity of the witness, as we think we are 
about to instance. There may be inci- 
dents of greater psychological allurement, 
or of more striking dramatic picturesque- 
ness than that of a New York politician, 
of the strict Tammany tradition, coming 
forward at the moment of his party’s 
triumph, with a scholarly treatise on 
The Oligarchy of Venice in his hand, 
but we cannot think of any that match 
it or surpass it. If one were tempted to 
consider the spectacle lightly, or with 
reference merely to its mystifying effect 
upon the rank and file of those who have 
recently made Mr. George B. McClellan 
Mayor of the greatest American city, one 
would find one’s sufficient rebuke in the 
honest make and excellent manner of the 
book which contributes its specific touch 
to his very striking attitude at a signal 
moment of his political career. 


ir a world that seems to grow poorer 


It is probably in an ignorance of 
which we have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain the bounds, that we fail to recall 
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Chitor’s Cosy Chair, 


any study of the Venetian oligarchy be- 
sides Mr. McClellan’s since the delightful 
James Howell wrote, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, his “ Survey of 
the Signorie of Venice, of Her admired 
policy, and method of Government, with 
a Cohortation to all Christian Princes to 
resent Her dangerous Condition at 
present,” she being then in danger more 
than usually imminent of destruction by 
the Turk, to whose mercies Christendom 
was leaving her with more than usual in- 
difference. The author’s “ cohortation ” 
formed a constantly recurrent note of his 
discourse, such as Mr. McClellan, ad- 
dressing the world more than a hundred 
years after Venice ceased to be, was not 
obliged to sound. He could ‘herefore 
write of her from a much cooler mind 
than Howell was able to command; and 
there are also some differences of cir- 
cumstance as well as of temperament 
in the two students of the subject 
which favor his more judicial view of 
the case. He had not, for instance, to 
address his appeal, as Howell had, to a 
Puritan Parliament which had impris- 
oned him for his royalist sympathies 
(Howell had mostly sympathies rather 
than principles) or to conjure his coun- 
try by her community of maritime in- 
terests to have compassion on a sister sea- 
going commonwealth. Neither was there 
any urgent occasion, in the taste of his 
age, or the humor of his public, to pref- 
ace his treatise with a sonnet on “ Upon 
the Citty and Signorie of Venice.” Once 
for all Howell had done that so effec- 
tually, that any reader who feels the need 
of such a sonnet may recur to it in his 
book, where he will learn that— 


Could any State on Earth Immortal] be, 

Venice by her rare Government is She... . 

Yet She retains her Virgin-waters pure, 

Nor any Forren mixture can endure; 

Though Syren-like on Shore and Sea, Her 
Face 

Enchants all those whom once She doth em- 
brace ; 

Nor is ther any can Her bewty prize 

But he who hath beheld Her with his Eyes. 

These following Leaves display if well ob- 
servd ... 
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How for sound prudence She still bore the 


Bell; 

Whence may be drawn this high fetchd 
parallel: 

Venus and Venice are Great Queens in their 
degree, 


Venus is Queen of Love, Venice of Policie. 


Mr. McClellan has been as little obliged 
to offer any old or new version of “ the 
famous Hexastic which Sannazarius 
made upon the Citty of Venice, for which 
he receavd 100 Zecchins for every verse 
(amounting neer to 3001 sterling) in lieu 
of reward by decree of the Senat,” but 
this payment is so much beyond the 
highest modern magazine rates, that we 
cannot forbear reproducing the lines 
here, in Howell’s English, omitting San- 
nazaro’s Latin, as an example to pub- 
lishers and an incentive to poets, if for 
no pertinence in the lines themselves, 


When Neptun ’mong his billows Venice saw, 

And to the Adrian Surges giving law, 

He sayed, now Jove boast of thy Capitoll, 

And Mars his Walls; This were for to ex- 
toll 

Tiber above the Main: both Citties Face, 

You’l say, Rome men, Venice the Gods did 
trace. 


A writer of such constantly besetting 
faney as Howell would naturally call his 
work “A Venice Looking-Glasse,” in 
that “short Analysis of the whole Peece,” 
with which he prefaces the “ Proeme” at 
last introducing the subject of his Sur- 
vey; and an anxious author appealing to 
the English public as well as Parliament 
could not well forbear a wish to “ pre- 
possesse the reder . . . that he would not 
have adventured upon this remote Out- 
landish subject had he not bin himself 
upon the place; had he not had practi- 
call conversation with the peeple of 
whom he writes. ... And herin,” he adds, 
“the Author desires to be distinguishd 
from those who venture to write of 
Forren affaires and Countreys by an im- 
plicit faith only, taking all things upon 
trust, having Themselfs never trodd any 
part of the Continent.” It is by right, 
therefore, of an immediate and personal 
acquaintance with the matter that Howell 
is able to take the confident tone he takes 
at the beginning, when he does begin, 
and to assure his readers that “ were it 
within the reach of humane brain to pre- 





scribe Rules for fixing a Society and 
Succession of peeple under the same 
Species of Government as long as the 
World lasts, the Republic of Venice were 
the surest pattern on Earth both for di 

rection and imitation. . . . It seems some 
propitious Star was predominant at Her 
Nativity, and that Nature brought Her 
forth with Her limms well knit, and apt 
to grow up to a strong constitution, 
which is the cause that She is so long 
liv’d, and hath continued above a thou- 
sand hot summers... still fresh and 
flourishing, without the least furrow of 
age in her forehead, or any visible symp- 
tom of decay, whereunto Civill Bodies 
as well as Naturall, by those distempers 
and accidents which attend Time, use to 
be subject.” 

From this point so firmly established, 
in his own mind at least, our author goes 
on, not without a great deal more pre- 
amble, to the study, or as he calls it, the 
survey, of the Venetian constitution and 
government, “ wherin ther may be divers 
things, usefull for this Meridian,” that is 
to say England, where a theocratic oli- 
garchy fast tending to a military des- 
potism had supplanted the monarchy, 
and where Howell addresses the Parlia- 
ment as “the supreme authority of the 
nation.” He considers the Venetian 
state politically, geographically, interna- 
tionally, commercially, and historically, 
especially in the light of “ Her imitation 
of old Rome in most things,” and de- 
votes half his book to her annals under 
“Her 98 Dukes, Doges, or Souverain 
Princes.” All along the line of his dis- 
course and narrative blossom delightful 
conceits of fancy, and quaint flowers of 
rhetoric, but it may be frankly owned 
that with a prevailing fidelity to fact he 
does not scrutinize his material very 
closely, or forbear to report an event 
merely because it happens to be fabulous. 

He was one of the most agreeable trav- 
ellers and liberal observers who ever en- 
larged the bounds of English sympathy, 
and the “ Familiar Letters” by which he 
is chiefly known, and which he is said to 
have written from Spain, France, Italy, 
and Holland, while resting quietly within 
the walls of the Fleet prison, where “ the 
supreme authority of the nation” had 
lodged him, are graceful and charming 
pieces of prose in a time when most prose 
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was neither graceful nor charming. But 
while we may allow him literary qualities 
finer than those of all but a very few 
English travellers, and own him an in- 
genious and interesting observer, we 
cannot accept his view of any alien “ pee- 
ple” as philosophical. His survey of the 
Signory of Venice is thoroughly enter- 
taining, but his conversation with those 
“gentlemen of Venice” with whom he 
so much loved to speak, in the intervals 
of looking up the glass industry at Mu- 
rano, does not seem to have supplied him 
a perspective for a very luminous view 
of their actual political character; or if 
it did, he searcely invites his reader to 
share its advantages with him. He takes 
note of the successive changes by which 
Venice became the strongest and closest 
aristocracy from the widest democracy, 
but not with such effect as to leave them 
strongly stamped upon the imagination 
or to render them significant. Perhaps 
no contemporary observer could have de- 
tected in the Venice which Howell sur- 
veyed in the seventeenth century the 
facts and reasons of her inevitable decay. 
He, at any rate, saw her flourishing in im- 
mortal youth, with a glorious perpetuity 
before her, though in the retrospect she 
ean be seen to have entered long before 
on the course of disease and death, which 
was not to end for yet more than two 
hundred years. Yet it is to be said of him 
that he was not, with all his fond ad- 
miration of Venice, a sentimental adorer, 
and the peculiar Venetian myth, the su- 
perstition of a state all dramatic inci- 
dent, darkling intrigue, and _ ruthless 
tyranny, had no root in him. The seeds 
of this were to be sown after the fall of 
Venice, and to find their nurture in the 
deposits of that flood of romanticism 
which swept over the European world at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
As far as any complicity in that folly is 
concerned, Howell is as guiltless as Mr. 
McClellan, and for his time and place he 
is almost equally modern. 


What Mr. McClellan has done, and 
done so well as to give his performance 
almost unique value, is to have given us 
a view of the Venetian oligarchy which is 
modern in this time and place, in the 
year 1904, and in the city of New York. 
He has conceived of Venice, as some one 


was cure at last to conceive of Venice, as 
the most strictly businesslike state that 
ever existed, a state built upon commer- 
cial principles, rather than moral and 
political ideals, and destined to endure 
as long as the business conditions con- 
tinued propitious. She was a business 
enterprise, and if she failed at last, she 
escaped for a thousand years the doom 
which awaits ninety-five per cent. of all 
business enterprises. She was the New 
York, she was the Chicago, she was the 
Dawson City of her day; and she was not 
the less so because history and fancy so 
richly clothe her in the picturesqueness 
of the past. But it does not follow that 
because she was so modern, our mo- 
dernity should evolve in her direction. We 
are a part of the English evolution, and 
it appears that we have not yet completed 
the democratic solution from aristocratic 
origins, which Mr. McClellan makes us 
observe was reversed in the Venetian 
process evolving an aristocracy from 
democratic origins. Whatever end we are 
going on to, the end that she attained 
with an unexampled perfection was a 
commercial patriciate in which feudalism 
and populism were alike sacrificed. The 
highest nobles and the lowest plebeians 
were thrust aside together by the suc- 
cessful plutocrats who formed themselves 
into a new aristocracy and became the 
state. After several coups d’état had 
culminated in the closing of the Grand 
Council under the Doge Pietro Grade- 
nigo, that ossification of Venice began 
which so long had the effect of strength, 
that three hundred years later it gave the 
lively Howell the impression of im- 
mortal youth. 

Mr. McClellan, of course, is not the 
first to bring the fact to the reader’s 
consciousness; it has been the common 
property of philosophical observers since 
the fall of Venice, but his sense of the 
Venetian oligarchy as “the machine” is 
a contribution to the philosophy of the 
subject which is fairly his own. His 
notion of the involution, rather than the 
evolution of a national life, is very in- 
teresting and suggesting, and it seems to 
be the one thing absolutely new in his 
study. Other things in it are more or 
less derivative from former surveys of 
the subject, but it had remained for him 
to formulate if not to originate this. It 
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is the central light of his philosophy; it 
penetrates to all points of his study, and 
on his part there is no apparent shrink- 
ing from the conclusions to which it 
shows the way. With every outward 
semblance of a nation, and a very pow- 
erful nation, Venice, after the closing 
of the Grand Council, or the limitation 
of the government to the powerful pluto- 
crats who managed the matter, became 
simply a corporate enterprise, a trust, a 
monopoly, and was destined, like every- 
thing else that is unjust and selfish, to 
final defeat and ruin. The latest student 
of the condition is not deceived by any of 
the pretences of necessity which have im- 
posed upon most of the earlier students. 
These may have had no friendlier feeling 
toward the oligarchy than he, but they 
have hardly recognized as he recognizes 
the fact that there was nothing in the 
situation of Venice, at the closing of the 
Grand Council, which compelled any pa- 
triotic spirit to acquiesce in that treach- 
erous violation of the constitution. Out- 
wardly Venice would have been as strong 
against her enemies under what survived 
of her ancient democratic forms as under 
the new authority of the usurpation, and 
Mr. McClellan clearly sees this. There 
was of course no inward weakness against 
which the oligarchy strengthened her. It 
has been generally supposed that the oli- 
garchy preserved her from all sorts of 
domestic and foreign perils to which she 
would have succumbed but for its potent 
agency, but there is no proof of this in 
her history. The democracy made her 
great and glorious, and if she held her 
own under the oligarchy, it was with a 
finally failing grasp, which there is no 
reason and no evidence to suppose would 
have relaxed sooner under a popular gov- 
ernment. She became a monopoly, a 
commercial enterprise, not so explicit or 
so barren of tradition as, for example, the 
East India Company, but with no more 
heart, and with no greater hold upon the 
real affections of her subjects. They 
were ready to die for the oligarchy, as 
they had been ready to die for the coun- 
try of which the oligarchy had dispos- 
sessed them, but not so much because it 
was sweet, as because they found their 
account in it, or could not help them- 
selves, San Marco was still synonymous 
with Venice, but San Marco had ceased 





to be the father of a country, and had 
become the president of a syudicate. 


Mr. McClellan glances rapidly over the 
events which, with all their apparent suc- 
cess, weakened Venice one after another. 
The ideal of the syndicate was expan- 
sion, expansion on the Italian mainland, 
where it acquired large territories, and 
expansion in the Levant where it forced 
its way to commercial primacy when it 
could not force its way to political power. 
But the blood and treasure of the Vene- 
tian people were spent in continual wars, 
now with the Pope and his allies, and 
now with the Porte and his minions. On 
both hands the syndicate had to face 
treachery as well as violence, but it was 
fully qualified to play the game. It could 
command all talents: it had the people’s 
money to pay them; and it was not 
afraid: courage is the one unquestionable 
virtue of an aristocracy. It bought mer- 
cenaries to fight its battles, and it knew 
how to deal with their captains when 
these favored its foes. It salaried and 
supported such a fearless mind as Paolo 
Sarpi, in his conflict with the Pope, and 
when the Church pronounced its inter- 
dicts of the republic, the syndicate 
ignored or defied them. It was a potent 
and perfect machine, but after all it 
was a machine, as Mr. McClellan calls 
it, and as he characterizes it when he 
does not call it so, and was not a country, 
not a nation. 

It would have been interesting to have 
our author push his notion of the olli- 
garchic machine to its logical conclu- 
sion on the parallel with our own party 
machines which offers itself to the read- 
er’s fancy. In our history we have seen 
more than once how a machine has con- 
sumed the vitality of a great and gen- 
erous party, and it has always been th 
latent fear of certain patriots that some 
party machine may become so powerfu! 
as to consume the vitality of the people. 
This is what the Venetian machine did 
in the Venetian case, and its fatal and 
ruinous success is its lesson and warn- 
ing. The machine, as one of its greatest 
masters and managers expressed, is al- 
ways there for what there is in it, but 
when it has got that, there is nothing 
left, not even the machine itself. Mr. 
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experience of the Venetian oligarchy will 
add a lively hope to the expectations of 
eivie reform which the spirit if not the 
letter of his municipal administration has 
already awakened. A philosopher who has 
so intimately acquainted himself with the 
evils of a machine on the national scale 
may not unjustly be supposed to have his 
misgivings of the final beneficence of a 
party machine. 

But this is something apart from our 
real business, which is with his admirable 
book. This seems to us not only a care- 
ful legal scrutiny of the subject, but a 
very judicial inquiry. Like the author 
of The Signorie of Venice the author 
of The Venetian Oligarchy had evi- 
dently “ not adventured upon this remote 
Outlandish subject had he not bin him- 
self upon the place.” The subject, in- 
deed, is not so remote or so outlandish 
as it was in the time when Howell felt 
obliged to excuse it to his “ reder,” and 
Mr. McClellan has rendered it indefinite- 
ly less so. As we have already noted, he 
has taken the American view of it; and 
without losing the dignity of a scholarly 
inquirer, he has given us a familiar pic- 
ture, a very personal sense of the Vene- 
tian patriciate acting as a syndicate. We 
do not know how much he intended to 
distinguish the oligarchy of Venice from 
the people of Venice in the reader’s mind, 
but he has distinguished it we think, 
with a finality which will not allow him 
to be confused about it again. Hereafter, 
no reader of his will have any excuse for 
conceiving of the Venetian oligarchy as 
the Venetian commonwealth, and will 
hardly be able to justify himself in the 
belief that the oligarchy was a political 
necessity. It was no more a political ne- 
cessity than the second empire in France, 
and it was no less a usurpation. If the 
English Parliament which Howell ad- 
dresses as “ the supreme authority of the 
nation” had succeeded in perpetuating 
itself as political England, instead of 
degenerating into the Rump Parliament, 
we should have had in English terms a 
fairly literal version of the Venetian 
oligarchy which eventuated from the 
closing of the Grand Council. 

After that causeless and excuseless 


coup d’état, the history of Venice, though 
a record of splendid achievements, ceases 
to have the highest human interest. It 
will always be from beginning to end a 
fascinating study, but it will from the 
middle of the fourteenth century, down 
to the end of the eighteenth, be without 
instruction for those who would learn 
the lessons of an unselfish patriotism. 
The greatest heroes and the greatest 
deeds of Venice were of the days and 
years before Pietro Gradenigo. After 
him there were, almost to the end, great 
politicians, great captains, great logicians, 
great artists (though there never was any 
great ‘author in Venice), but her annals 
were without the charm of the person- 
ality which is the soul of history. Never, 
in the long life of a state which rose 
from the waters after the ravage of 
Attila, and sank before the fear of Na- 
poleon, was there any such sublime mo- 
ment as that in the life of Florence when 
Savonarola heard the dying confession 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and bade him 
make restitution of her liberties to the 
republic. There is, indeed, a sort of busi- 
nesslike dryness in the story of Venice, 
curiously compatible with its fascina- 
tion as a study, but inseparable ap- 
parently from its nature, and _per- 
haps inalienable from that of any 
people bent constantly upon their ma- 
terial aggrandizement. She had no 
ideals but her safety first and her pros- 
perity afterwards; she was without real 
poetry in her aspirations, and after the 
first period of industry, when she was 
strengthening her foundations amidst the 
shifting islands of the lagoon, she was 
purely commercial, in principle as in 
practice, whether she made money out 
of the crusades, or constituted herself the 
bulwark of Christendom against the 
Turk, or fought the Pope with priest 
against priest, or mercenary against 
mercenary. What she might have been 
if the spirit of a generous patriot- 
ism could have prevailed in her evolu- 
tion as a real commonwealth can now 
never be known, but it cannot be claim- 
ed that her involution as an oligarchy 
was not the logic of her prevailing mo- 
tives and endeavors. 
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MONG the impressive happenings 
which are called events and which 
“make conversation”—as_ the 

outlet for a fine excitement—and arouse 
tense expectation, perhaps none is so 
mentally piquant as the beginning of a 
new serial story by that particular novel- 
ist who at the time most readily com- 
mands the polite audience of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Many of the read- 
ers of this Magazine remember the kind 
and depth of feeling awakened by the 
appearance in its pages of the opening 
chapters of Dickens’s Little Dorrit, of 
Thackeray’s Adventures of Philip, and of 
George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda. Our 
audience awaiting such things now is 
much keener, more deeply cultivated, 
and a very much larger one in America, 
besides including the polite reading pub- 
lie of England, so that these exciting 
Magazine events have come to be of in- 
ternational importance. 

Other events whose initiation invites 
public celebration—such as great expo- 
sitions and the visits of princes—promise 
no surprising sequel in their continuance. 
The prince has arrived, and when we 
have once seen him such curiosity as we 
may have had is satisfied; we know pretty 
well all else that will happen in the 
festive proceeding—-the parades and din- 
ners and speeches. But a new novel by 
a great writer—what charms are hidden 
in the far reaches of this dark forest of 
romance? What forms of manhood and 
womanhood will flash upon our vision 
and dwell in our regard—so much more 
interesting than fabled nymphs or fairies 
because they are real and human! We 
search the tantalizing caption and try 
to divine all the possibilities intimated; 
we eagerly devour the first instalment, 
in which we are likely to be introduced 
to the heroine and hero; and since their 
future is, for the present, left to our 
dreams, we dream. A year of travel, 
wherever we might go, could unfold no 
such mystery: and here we have no 
Baedeker to forecast our course. 

It is this element of mystery which 
gives a great serial novel its irresistible 
hold upon the reader—which, indeed, 





makes serial publication possible. In a 
year it will be at every reader’s command 
in book form. Why not wait? Some 
readers will, but not those who have felt 
the writer’s power and charm. 

In the Study, where the editor meets 
the readers of the Magazine on somewhat 
homely and familiar terms, he could not 
without affectation be silent about a 
thing of such moment as the beginning 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, 
“The Marriage of William Ashe.” Ile 
is addressing an audience which has un- 
doubtedly already read the first two chap- 
ters of this novel, and the air about him 
seems vibrant with celebrant enthusiasm, 
to which he cannot fail to respond. If 
he could have had the first word, could 
have heralded prelusively the note of the 
play before the curtain was lifted and 
the note already sounded, there would 
have been much that he could say, but 
now his readers are saying it for him, 
and his utterance must seem an echo. 
They have seen Lady Kitty enter, and 
they ask the editor if, though so dif- 
ferent from Julie Le Breton, she is not 
just as appealing and even more sug- 
gestive of lively possibilities in the suc- 
ceeding acts; and the young hero, in his 
as yet loosely fitting diplomatic habit, 
more open to the beauty and charm of 
the world than to ambition for the mas- 
tery of its affairs—“ how youthful, how 
interesting!” And “how delightful that 
all the elements for a fascinating love- 
story are brought together in this first 
view!” The editor hears all this, and 
the expression of the readers’ pleasure 
that, as in “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” 
they are to have glimpses of high social 
life in England, blended with remi- 
niscences, at least, of tempting, fateful 
Paris, and, perchance, enchanting views 
of the author’s beloved Italy, and he 
echoes their plaudits and their hopes. 

The editor knows something more of 
the story than the readers do, but that, 
of course, he may not tell, and they 
would have it told only in the author’s 
own way. He can only give them his 
confident assurance that their highest ex- 
pectations will be fully met. As to the 
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art of the story—its atmosphere, its lofty 
tone, its fine delineation of character and 
of environment, social and natural, and 
its dramatic evolution—no assurance is 
necessary; and it is as confidently to be 
presumed that, however absorbing the 
emotional currents of the story may be, 
the individual passion will not delete or 
confuse but rather determine the lines 
of individual character and career, and 
that, as we see in these opening chapters, 
the reader will always seem to be in a 
large place, open to the inflowing cur- 
rents of the world’s life. This catholicity 
is the distinction of all the great novel- 
ists of our day, and it is peculiarly Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s. 


The development of Mrs. Ward’s art 
in fiction has been a steady progress from 
her first venture, growing into the cath- 
olicity which is distinctive a 
feature of it. Mental specialties have 
been dropped more and more through the 
operation of that instinct of pure art 
which insists upon vital harmony, attain- 
able only by such detachment on the part 
of the artist as will let life utter itself 
after its own nature and in its own pat- 
terns, whether these patterns be native 
or conventional. 

Mrs. Ward deals almost entirely with 
the conventional—that is, with human 
life in its structural harmony. She does 
not select for her characters the men and 
women nearest the soil or build up her 
drama from elemental passions, as George 
Eliot did and Thomas Hardy. We do 
not look to her for mother-wit or native 
humor, but for the traits of a refined and 
exquisitely modulated life—the traits of 
culture. She does not make for us sug- 
gestive sketches, but finished pictures. 
The intricate and complex patterns, such 
as distinguish the finest modern mu- 
from native and simple melodies, 
she has woven into her fiction, giving it 
alike distinction from the merely bold 
and striking narrative and from the more 
elaborate sketches and romances in which 
Nature holds her own as fully as in her 
mountain torrents and barren moors. 

Therefore we designate as distinctively 
“polite” the audience which Mrs. Ward 
has won for herself. How extensive this 
polite world of readers is may be esti- 
mated from the large sales of Lady 
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Rose’s Daughter, since it is impossible 
to suppose anybody prompted to the pur- 
chase of such a novel by the motives 
which usually make a market for those 
which are accounted great “ popular suc- 
cesses.” It would almost seem that cul- 
ture itself had become popular, in the 
best sense of the term—the only sense 
in which Mrs. Ward’s novels are popular. 

It is not to be assumed that the polite 
world is, to this extent, captivated by 
merely intellectual qualities. As high- 
ly intellectual novels as Mrs. Ward’s 
have had a very limited acceptance, be- 
cause they lack the supreme charm of 
dramatic art. We naturally ask why the 
works of George Meredith, whom Mrs. 
Ward has called “the master” in this 
kind of fiction, have a so narrowly select 
appreciation. But we easily find an an- 
swer to this question. Meredith may 
have greater genius, but it is of that 
order which is superciliously aristocratic, 
not by intention so much as by caprice, 
and this caprice is not of the kind that 
captivates all classes of even the polite 
world. Not only is he too difficult, too 
arbitrarily exacting, but his detachment 
is too complete, so that he is more master- 
ful than sympathetic in the shifting of 
his drama and in his habitual manner. 
He has the sense of the play, but it is 
the sense of his own play—of the comedy 
of life in his own detached mental view 
of it. We note something of the same 
fantastic mastery in other great novels 
written by men, whose readers would 
form a limited caste but for the 
lection of characters and themes which 
appeal to general sympathy, and the 
artistic treatment of which does not 
involve such cold and speculative detach- 
ment as to seem exclusive. 

To account for Mrs. Ward’s popularity 
—if we may guardedly use that term—we 
remember first of all that she is a woman, 
with womanly intuitions; and it follows 
that her heroines are real living women 
with deeply passionate hearts. Thus we 
are brought very close to nature, even in 
a highly developed humanity; the ele- 
mental note, however modulated, is dis- 
tinctly heard. If in her novels wit and 
humor do not weer their native garb or 
excite chortling laughter, yet these qual- 
ities unobtrusively pervade all her work, 
enhancing its delicacy, sanity, and charm. 
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Thomas Hardy lacks nothing of the 
highest excellence of art because he deals 
with peasants and farmers and seeks 
woodland ways; and Mrs. Ward, though 
she has carried the novel to the highest 
plane of our refined modern social life, 
making for herself there a field peculiar- 
ly her own, discloses, in situations the 
most conventional, passions as old as hu- 
manity, creating a drama whose fine and 
ample investiture cannot disguise, how- 
ever it may veil, its natural strength. 
These vibrant currents thrill a far larger 
audience than any she could have won 
merely through her finely developed art of 
expression and her close study of life. 


To the student of literary aims and 
methods nothing can be more interesting 
than to follow closely and sympathetical- 
ly a writer’s career from its tentative 
beginnings to its firm and full maturity. 

In some careers there is little growth 
manifestly apparent; the writers seem to 
be fully equipped from the start, with an 
already fixed but characteristic habit of 
style which is steadily maintained to the 
end. Still, almost always, both in matter 
and in manner, there is a noticeable 
change as the writer goes on. He profits 
by wider observation and a deeper ex- 
perience of life; from time to time some 
new interest takes possession of him, a 
strong current swerving him from his 
earlier bearings; or his mood may be 
sensibly affected by success or disap- 
pointment in his literary ventures, or by 
the vicissitudes of life. Sometimes, in- 
deed, a writer’s work betrays so much 
of what is most intimate to him person- 
ally that we feel a delicacy in speaking 
of it, as if it were a breach of confidence 
even in the case of so open a secret. 
Oftener we are delightfully interested in 
these implicit disclosures, which are so 
human and so natural. How easily we 
detect the writer’s love of the earth and 
of the free air, his sympathy with every 
living thing, or his spontaneous gayety 
and pride of life, or simply that he 
is a lover. On the other hand, what 
deep breathings there may be of solitude 
and sorrow! 

It is very instructive to the literary 
student to follow the indications of sim- 
ple growth in a writer, of steady advance 
to most excellent workmanship—as in the 


cease of an essayist like Hamilton Mabie 
or of a story-writer like Mrs. Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman. 

To read a good memoir of a great au- 
thor, written with reference to the direct 
association of his life with his works, is 
the best help to one’s effort in intelli- 
gently following a writer’s career—such 
a memoir as Charles Whibley has written 
of Thackeray, or that of Charles Dudley 
Warner recently given us by Mrs. Fields. 
The readers of to-day are abundantly 
supplied with such memoirs. 

There are great writers whose master- 
pieces are so detached from their lives 
that we do not much regret the absence 
of their biographies except for the satis- 
faction of our curiosity. A life of Shake- 
speare would throw no light upon his 
plays, nor one of Milton upon his epics. 
But the close relationship which in our 
day is developed between individual wri- 
ters and a large contemporary audience, 
until it becomes a kind of culture in both, 
acting and reacting, gives a nearer in- 
terest than that of curiosity to the mem- 
oirs of favorite authors. 

It is with such intimate friendliness of 
interest that our readers will open Mrs. 
Fields’s memoir of Charles Dudley War- 
ner, already mentioned, but which we can- 
not dismiss with a mere allusion, so close- 
ly was he for many years associated with 
this Magazine. A perusal of the brief 
volume sharpens the reader’s appetite for 
the more minute details of the life of 
this delightful humorist which will some- 
time, it is hoped, be presented in an ade- 
quate biography; but we have in this 
charming sketch by a friendly hand all 
that is necessary for the illumination of 
his literary work and for the comprehen- 
sion of his serious and lofty purpose, not 
only in literature, but in those absorbing 
labors which to such an extent, unhap- 
pily for his readers, diverted him from 
his earlier course of easy and graceful 
entertainment, in books like My Summer 
in a Garden, and essays like that “On 
being a Boy:” The ease and grace and 
humor were maintained to the end, but 
we love to linger with Mrs. Fields over 
his travels abroad and the letters written 
by him to friends at home, while these 
charms freshly and frankly shone forth 
out of a life still unvexed by the prob- 
lems of the world. 
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The Lord’s Box 


BY JAMES FORBES 





ONY. looking back on the SIX years ot Wished he had asked for tive licks of tally 
his existence, could not remember any For Bertie ruined trade Muvvie heard. 
event so productive of delight as the Granmuvvie was such fun. She went fish 

coming of gran’ muvvie At tirst het ing and helped put on the worms She 
ent had been bewildering. Tony didn’t un never grew nervous when a fellow sat on 
stand about her. Tony knew about fathers a log and offered to hold him on 


mothers and Tony knew about God. He Sometimes they had great luck. One day 


gue ideas about grandfathers and they caught a sunfish, a perch, and three 


indmothers, because two “ gran’pas”” and minnows Tony guessed, “It's ‘coz it’s 


gran’ma were in heaven. He was go- Friday, fish - day.” The excitement must 
some day, he told his mother—in have been too much for gran’muvvie Any 
she suggested going home Tony gave 





there 
the winter, when he could not play outdoors Wat) 
ust to see what they 
ere like,” assuring het 
the same time, “ In 
irse T'll come back.” 
But gran’muvvie was a 
proposition. She 
ertainly was not “ gran’ 
na in the city,” because 
he was “awtul old—olde1 
han | can count, and | 
un «count § till fifty.” 
Favver had said “ gran’ma 
in the city” was old like 
Mrs Brown next door. 
[rue, gran’muvvie had 
hite hair and wore spees, 
but Mrs. Brown chased 
ittle boys and scolded, 
vhile gran’muvvie loved 
ittle boys she told Tony 
so. Gran’muvvie laughed 
simoet all the time when 
he didn’t cough. It was 
er a beautiful cough. 
\ll the little boys. wanted 
to hear it. Tony charged 
in apple or a lick of 
taffy for the privilege. 
His mother failed to un “She went on reading the newspaper” 
lerstand the sudden inva 
ion of boy. His grand 
mother thought them 
ery polite to call upon her. Once it was 
very embarrassing. Tony had whetted the abandon the scene of his triumph was not 
uriosity of Bertie Simmons. Consequently disinterested. In common with all anglers 
demanded he yearned to flaunt the catch of the season 
two apples and four licks of taffy. Gran’- With apparent guilelessness he chose the 
nuvvie smiled and shook hands with Bertie. longer way home, explaining, “ The othe 
But she did not cough. She went on read path ain't shady.” They might meet Bertie 
Bertie waited. Then he Simmons. Anyway, there were the circus 
posters. Gran’muvvie had not displayed 
apple. She don’t much interest in the coming of the cireus 
Maybe she would he as anxious to go as he 
was if she saw the pictures. Tony was killing 








gracious assent. Pcssibly his readiness to 





Bertie was overcharged. Tony 


ng the newspaper. 
grew wrathful. 
“Give me back my 
ough.” Then gran’muvvie laughed and 
laughed and coughed until she cried. Ton) 
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two birds with one stone. He hadn't reck- 
oned without his host. Gran’muvvie ceased to 
regret the extra blocks—that, alas! had not 


proved shady. Privately, she confessed a 
weakness for circuses, Eagerly they hur- 


ried from one end of the fence to the other, 
then retraced their steps, bent on a minute 
inspection of the “anamals,” he in the de- 
light of reviewing his acquaintance with 
the wonders that first had dawned on him 
the previous day, forgetful of his piscatory 
glories. Tony broke the silence of the home- 
ward journey. “Is the cireus wicked?” 
Gran’muyvie thought it wasn’t. He guessed 
it wasn’t, either. “It was just like Noah’s 
Ark, and Noah’s Ark was in the Bible.” 
Tony was preoccupied during luncheon. 
His father and mother had not proved fal- 
low ground for the dropping of grains of in- 
formation about the circus and its glories. 
Even gran’muvvie seemed more interested in 
the church picnic. Picnics were all very 
well in their way, but— Didn't they feel 
all queer in their insides about the monkeys 
and the bears and the tigers and the ele- 
phants? He didn’t care to eat—not even 
his pie. Grown-ups were funny. He was 
sore afraid they were indifferent. Favver 
ate two pieces, and said muvvie ought to 
bake some for the picnic. Then they were 
going? Tony sat bolt upright. He had 
heard favver say no later than last night 
that it was a “ bore.” He didn’t know what 
“bore” was, but favver had looked awful 
tired. Why was he smiling now and saying 
it would be like when he was a boy? Tony 
understood. Gran’muvvie wanted to go. 
There certainly were advantages about be- 
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‘He gave Mrs. Jones, who did not like 
little boys, two” 





ing favver’s ma. You never had to 
for anything. If gran’muvvie wanted to 
go to the circus! She must be filled 
that desire. 

The diplomat in embryo intuitively) 
vined the first move in the game. She ; 
be cajoled into a good humor, and ad 
tage taken of the opportunity to present 
strong arguments in favor of the circus 
While no politician—he knew the effects of 
a bribe. He must be “terrible nice 
her. But what form should this “ ter 
niceness ” take? Something lovely to eat 
of course! What kind of “ sweeties ” 
she specially like? ‘“ Peppamints.” Hy 
knew where one could buy six for a cent 
But he didn’t have a penny to his name. 
On Monday he had been introduced to a 
new brand of taffy which had appealed so 
to his saccharine passions that his weekly 
income was quickly spent. How could on 
squander three cents in three days! An ad 
vance from the family was impossible. 

Tony carried his problem to the ham- 
mock, Saturday was pay-day—a whole day 
to wait. He was a man of action, and he 
wanted the matter decided—circus or no 
circus—before the day was over, Would 
it not be “ terrible nice” when gran’muvvie 
wakened—she took little sleeps in the af 
ternoon, same as he had done long ago lx 
fore he went to kindergarten—to knock on 
the door and say: “It’s on’y Tony. I'm 
come to ’muse you. Open your mouf and 
shut your eyes and I'll give you somefin’ to 
make you wise.” He could see her laugh 
ing real hard, and when she was through 
coughing he would climb into the bed and 
they would have a nice cozy chat. 

Gran’muvvie should have all the sweeties 
Well, he might take one. “ Peppamints” 
were not much to his liking. They made 
you so thirsty, and then water made you 
mouth taste sort of hot and cold and queer. 
By and by there would be stories. “ Once 
upon a time when Jack was about as old as 
a little boy I know—” Presently he would 
suggest a Sunday story. Noah’s Ark would 
be the best selection, as it would then be 
but a step to the menagerie and the sawdust 
ring. <A sigh, a tearful refusal of the Just 
“ peppamint,” and—*I wisht I was Bertie 
Simmons. He’s going to the circus ’—the 
game was won, Tony’s eyes grew dewy as 
he built his castles. He saw himself among 
the “anamals” and the clowns, peanuts in 
one hand, pop-corn in the other, filled to the 
brim with red lemonade. 

Alas! since Wednesday he had faced the 
world a bankrupt. 

An inspiration came to Tony and sent 
him hurrying to where the Lord’s box 
stood. Reverently he lifted the little metal 
casket, heavy with self-sacrifice. He wasted 
no time in reflection on his former virtues. 
but, clasping the box in his hands, knelt to 
pray. He believed firmly in the efficacy of 
prayer, yet a momentary awe at the thing 
he had resolved to do laid hold upon him 
How good the kind God had already been 
Was he asking too much? Shamefacedly he 
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cran’muvvie’s 


EDITOR’S 


lend 
filled, 


* Please, God, 
a penny.” Now the box was well 
d Tony in his excitement held it upside 
wn. His hands were twitching under the 
iin of his anxiety. Is any one prepared 
that this combination of circum 
inces alone caused a penny to slip out 
the aperture in the lid and roll gently 
wards Tony? That is a matter between 
my and his God As he his grati 
ide was fervently expressed: * Thank you, 
rod lll give it back to you to-mol 

w night.” 

When bedtime came on 
rony toiled up the stairs, 
faith in humanity was 
usual donation had not 
What could he say to 
obligation weighed heavily upon 
r he felt a debt of gratitude that could 

{ repaid simply by the return of the 
wrrowed amount. The success of his plan 
id exceeded expectations and he knew that 

was largely due to the peppermints. Joy 
t the impending visit to the circus had 
nade him radiate good humor all day. That 
fternoon gran’muvvie had given a_ tea- 
to which she had bidden four friends 

girlhood. He happy that 

in fact, he gave 
who did not like little 
Towards evening Tony began to grow 
impatient. How could they drink so much 
What a lot of talk! It made his 
head ache. At every sound of his mother’s 
voice he started, expecting to hear, “ Tony, 
it’s time for little boys to to bed.” 
(Anxiety set in with the lighting of the 
imps. Gran’muvvie, all unconscious of the 
havoe she was working to his peace of mind, 
gossiped on, and in the delight of reminis 
cence forgot the largess to her beloved boy. 
Oh, horrible thought! Maybe gran’muvvie 
didn’t have any more nickels! The 
picion became conviction. Bravely he hat- 
tled with his tears, and although he looked 
upon the quartet as being in some inex 
plicable manner the authors of his mis 
fortune, he included them in the good 
night kiss. 

How did he ever summon courage to falter 
through “ Now I lay me”? ‘Tony lay in his 
bed, thrilled by a sense of his unworthiness. 
“Oh God,” he “T’m terrible bad. 


lressed his 
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assert 
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night 
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Jones, boys. 


tea! 


go 


sobbed, 


DRAWER. 


* Please lend me a penny” 


I didn’t mean to cheat. Honest, God, I 
didn’t. Cross my heart. Oh dear God ”—his 
sank to a whisper,—‘do you think 
maybe I shook the box?” Insomnia gripped 
Tony. He lay alternately praying and sob 

bing long after the quiet of night had de 

scended the household. He could en- 
dure it no longer. Slipping out of bed, he 
ran towards his mother’s room. Midway he 
was arrested by the light streaming from 
gran’muvvie’s reading- lamp, beside which 
she sat with her Bible. Here was _ spir- 
itual consolation on tap. In an_ instant 
had precipitated himself on her lap. 
‘Oh, gran’muvvie,” wailed, “I owe God 
a penny.” 

Eagerly Tony lifted the little metal cas- 
ket and knelt to pray: ~ Here’s your penny, 
God; I’m terrible much obliged—and please, 
God, won’t you specially bless my bootiful 
gran’muvvie?” 

And gran’muvvie felt as she gathered him 
up in her arms that Tony’s prayer had 
heen answered. 
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Not Exactly 


"THE class in German had been learning a 
little poem about Bismarck, and the 
teacher was taking occasion to tell them in 
German a few facts about him. She made 
the statement that he was called “ Der Mann 
von Blut und Eisen” (the man of blood 
ind iron). 
They all knew what Blut was, but none of 
hem knew what Eisen was. 
So pointing to one of 
in the wall, she 


the 
said : 


ven- 
ist 


iron 


tilators * Das 


Eisen. Now Bismarck the of 
blood and what?” 


* Ventilators,” shrieked a youngster. 


was man 


Preferable 


ITTLE MARGARET came to her mother 
one day, and asked, “Can I take my 
dollie to heaven with me when I die?” 
“No, I think not,” answered her mother. 
‘Very well, then, IT will just run round 
to hell with her,” said Margaret, in a tone 
which settled the matter once and for all. 
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Brute 


‘1 told you you'd suffer for cating that stovepipe.” 
‘Twasn't the pipe—oh!—'twas the pic 


you made for dinner! 





Bein’ 
BY 


HEN [I am really sick abed 
It isn’t ever any fun. 
| feel all achy in my head 
(n’-hate to take my medisun. 
Th’ sheets get stickyish an’ hot, 
But [I am not allowed to kick 
"Em off, er read, er talk a lot 
When IT am sick. 


I hate for all the folks about 
To come an’ pat me on th’ face 
An’ say, “ Poor child, you'll soon be out,” 
An’ tiptoe all around th’ place. 
They go when I pretend to be 
Asleep—I do it for a trick: 
I don’t like folks to pity me 
When I am sick. 


My mother’s diff'runt—lI don’t care 
If she sits by me once er twice 

An’ says, “ Poor boy,” an’ smooths my hair; 
She ain't just tryin’ to be nice. 

They bring warm, quushy things to me 
For meals, an’ make me 

I'm mis’ruble as T can be 
When I am sick. 


eat ‘em quick. 


BURGES 


Sick 
JOHNSON 


But when yer really sick abed 
All th’ fun 
Nay! 


is getting well. 

It’s jolly, bein’ fed, 
I en hardly ever tell 

What tastes best. 
Goes so fast I want t’ lick 

Th’ plate. Stuff always tastes so good 
When I've been sick. 


"Most any food 


I like it best when I can sit 
All bundled in th’ easy chair, 
With all the windows raised a bit 
To give the place a little air. 
An’ if a breeze comes now and then, 
i tell y’ what, it’s pretty slick 
Just t’ smell outdoors again, 


When I've been sick! 


They put th’ kittens on th’ rug, 
An’ 
An’ everythin’s so nice an’ snug 
I sit an’ look around an’ grin. 
An’ then I get to countin’ sheep.— 
Or wond'rin’ why th’ clock should tick 
In diffrunt ways. I like t’ sleep 
When I’ve been sick. 


mother brings her sewin’ in, 











Her View 


H, isn’t he so very cute! WISH it was next sumer, ‘coz 
Jes like a great big cat. I'll be lots taller, then, 
[ wonder would it be polite And I won’t have to scrooch ’way down 
For me to tell him “ Seat”? To see him in his den. Ss. 























The Adventures of Little Katy 


BY CAROLYN. WELLS 


ITTLE KATY wandered where 
She espied a Grizzly Bear; 
Noticing his savage wrath, 


Katy kicked him from her path. 


Little Katy, darling child, 

Met a Leopard, fierce and wild; 
Ere the ugly creature sed off, 
Little Katy bit his head off 


Katy, in her best blue cape, 
Met a furious angry Ape; 
But his rage received a check,— 


Little Katy wrung his neck. 


Little Katy met a Lion, 


From starvation he was dyin’; 


Though misfortune hadn't crushed him, 


Katy stepped on him and squshed him. 


Little Katy, near the Niger, 
Met a big, bloodthirsty Tiger, 
Tied a brick around. his throat, 


Went and drowned him in the moat 


Little Katy had a fuss 
With a Hippopotamus ; 
Though the beast was somewhat weight 


He was soon knocked out by Katy. 


Little Katy flushed with ire 
As a hungry Wolf came nigh her, 
So impertinent was he, 


Katy chased him up a tree. 


Little Katy, once, by chance, 
Met a drove of Elephants. 
Katy, fearing they might crowd her, 


Seattered ‘round some Persian powder 
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The Finishing Touches 
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The Poetical Frogs 


7 HESE frogs are quite poetical, 


Though reared amidst the 
croaks, the 
ind thus completes the 


For when one 


slime, 
other 
rhyme. 
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The Dark 


BY PAULINE F. J]. BROWER 


HEY laid him in his little bed, 

The little tired child, and said, 
“ He will not wake again to-night, 
Dear dreamy One, put out the light!” 
And stealing softly down the stair 
They left him sweetly sleeping there, 


Nor ever looked behind to see 

How from the shadows timidly 

The little Child Dark gently crept 

To play beside him as he slept, 

And lift her pleading childish eyes 

To him with wondering smile, and wise. 


For they were playmates, he and she, 
She told her heart, and happily 


She crept beside his little bed 

And laid her small, dark, wistful head 
Upon the pillow where till day 

His curls in bright_ confusion lay. 


But waking suddenly in fear 

He did not see her there, so near, 
And only sobbed aloud in fright 
Until they brought a little light, 

\ wavering taper bright and new 
To steal away the night’s dim hue. 


But with wide, tearful childish eyes 

All filled with wounded swift surprise 
The little Dark had crept away 

Out where the wandering shadows stray 
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Feminine 


* Yes, we entertain quite a lot. We 


to society.” 


Amenities 







fecl, you know, that we owe a qood deal 


‘My dear, you shouldn't call common tradespeople society!” 





Why She Was Afraid 


URING an exhibition of fireworks little 

Margaret seemed to be very nervous, par 
ticularly when a rocket was sent off. After 
one went up unusually high she began to 
ery, and when her mother asked what was 
the matter, she sobbed, “Oh, mamma! I’m 
so afraid they'll hurt the Lord.” G. R. 


An Amended Version 
[LE minister in a country district, on one 
of his rounds among his widely seat- 
tered flock, stopped at the house of the doting 


mother of an only child. During the visit 
the mother said, 
“ Now, darling, let Mr. P hear how 
nicely you can say your Christmas hymn.” 
Nothing loath, darling bravely began: 


“While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The Angel of the Lord came down 
And—and—and—”’ 


Here memory failed, but quick wit came t 
the rescue, adding, in triumphant tone, 


ind thought he'd show them round.” 

























